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FOREWORD 


This  revised  draft  report,  conclude.'^  many  months  of  activity.   While  formal 
work  on  the  plan  beqan  in  the  sprinq  of  1975,  and  a  draft  of  this  report 
was  submitted  in  October  197  "3,  planning  activities  in  the  Old  West 
States  have  been  supported  by  Statt?  public  investment  planning  grants 
since  early  1973.   Planning  on  a  regional  basis  began  early  in  1974  upon 
acquisition  of  a  Commission  staff  following  a  year  of  budgetary  uncer- 
tainty.  The  report  is,  therefore,  a  milestone  in  the  course  of  ongoing 
activities  and  will  serve  to  stimulate  a  living  process  in  the  years  to 
come. 

The  document  is  organized  into  four  parts  containing  thirteen  chapters. 
In  addition,  there  is  an  Executive  Svraimary  which  includes  a  brief  review 
of  major  Commission  recommendations.   Each  chapter  except  the  first  be- 
gins with  a  summary  of  pertinent  results,  conclusions,  or  recommendations. 
A  longer  summary  of  the  plan  has  been  produced  as  a  separate  dociament. 

Part  I  of  this  document  is  an  introduction,  and  includes  a  chapter  ex- 
plaining general  study  background,  purpose  and  approach.   Part  II  pro- 
vides a  review  of  existing  and  historical  regional  conditions,  resources 
and  structure.   This  part  contains  eight  chapters  describing  economic 
and  other  characteristics  of  the  population,  the  natural  resource  base, 
environmental  quality,  public  revenue  and  expenditure  patterns  and  facil- 
ities location,  industrial  structure,  regional  potentials  emd  problems, 
and  other  conditions.   Part  III,  containing  three  chapters,  presents  pro- 
jections through  1985  of  regional  economic,  population  and  environmental 
conditions.   Finally,  Part  IV  presents  the  Commission's  regional  plan. 
This  includes  a  chapter  specifying  proposed  objectives  and  goals,  and  a 
strategy  for  achieving  these  ends. 

Special  recognition  for  their  assistance  in  preparation  of  this  report  is 
accorded  to  the  Commission  Alternates  of  the  five  Old  West  States,  the 
Commission  staff,  the  Investment  Planning  staffs  of  the  five  States,  and 
the  staff  of  Centaur  Management  Consultants  under  the  direction  of  Project 
Manager  Paul  W.  Kolp.  Further  acknowledgements  can  be  found  at  the  end 
of  this  report . 


Warren  C.  Wood 

Federal  Cochairman 

Old  West  Regional  Commission 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


STUDY  PURPOSE 

This  document  represents  the  Old  West  Regional  Commission's  long-range 
economic  plan.   The  document  is  intended  to  meet  the  legislative 
requirement  of  having  an  economic  plan  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  to  provide  a  framework  for  allocating  Commission  resources 
and  for  positively  influencing  public  spending  generally  in  the  Region. 

STUDY  APPROACH 

A  historical  review  was  performed  of  economic,  social  and  environmental 
conditions  in  the  Region.   Many  of  these  characteristics  were  projected 
to  1985.   In  addition,  a  separate  analysis  was  made  of  specific  regional 
socio-economic  potentials  and  problems.   From  this,  a  series  of  regional 
goals  were  formulated  along  with  an  estimate  of  public  costs  and  a 
strategy  for  goal  achievement. 

This  research  and  planning  effort  drew  heavily  upon  existing  data  bases 
and  studies.   Also,  an  analytical  framework  was  developed  for  inte- 
grating historical  and  other  data  in  preparing  regional  projections. 
This  framework  included  1)  a  cohort-survival  population  model,  2)  a 
simple  econometric  model  for  projecting  employment,  earnings,  personal 
income,  population  and  net-migration,  and  3)  development  of  pollutant 
coefficients  and  other  procedures  for  projecting  environmental  condi- 
tions. 

In  reviewing  historical  data  and  performing  necessary  projections,  three 
different  geographical  groupings  were  considered: 

1)  the  whole  Region, 

2)  each  State  in  the  Region,  and 

3)  various  siib-State  areas  (numbering  18  in  total)  which 
cover  the  entire  area  of  the  Region. 

Sub-State  areas  were  delineated  to  begin  assessing  particular  needs, 
potentials,  problems  and  resource  requirements  below  the  State  level. 

OBJECTIVES  AND  GOALS 

The  overall  objective  of  the  Old  West  Regional  Commission  is  to  improve 
the  general  quality  of  human  existence  in  the  Region.   This  objective 
has  several  dimensions,  including  economic,  environmental,  social  and 
other  aspects.   The  specific  goals  of  the  Old  West  Regional  Commission 
are: 
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To  increase  per  capita  personal  incomes  in  the  18 
sub-State  areas  of  the  Region  to  about  $4,800  (in 
1967  dollars)  for  the  non-Indian  population  in  1985. 
This  translates  into  a  personal  income  increase  of 
$280  per  capita  in  five  projected  deficit  sub-State 
areas .   This  goal  would  result  in  the  achievement  of 
an  average  1985  per  capita  personal  income  level  in  all 
sub-State  areas  of  the  Region  that  is  nearly  90  percent 
of  the  expected  national  average.   Parity  with  the 
national  per  capita  personal  income  level  is  not  sought. 
For  the  Region,  other  existing  quality  of  life  factors  are 
important,  as  long  as  per  capita  income  levels  are 
reasonable  in  comparison  with  the  nation.   In  addition, 
this  goal  is  not  intended  to  preclude  the  inclusion  of 
other  low  income  localities  (e.g.,  a  county  or  multi- 
county  area)  throughout  the  Region  from  participating  in 
future  program  activities.   Further  analysis  and  study 
of  local  conditions  will  isolate  other  economic  pro- 
blems to  be  resolved.   Also,  the  intent  is  to  provide 
improved  income  producing  opportunities  throughout 
the  Region,  not  only  in  low  income  areas,  and  then 
to  link  low  paid  or  unemployed  workers  to  these  oppor- 
tunities. 

To  increase  per  capita  personal  income  among  American 
Indian  peoples  in  the  Region  by  about  $350  (in  1967 
dollars)  above  the  expected  1985  level.   Economic 
problems  are  especially  severe  in  Indian  areas.   A 
direct  approach  is  required  to  solve  such  difficulties 
and  at  the  same  time  to  strengthen  the  economic  self- 
sufficiency  of  tribal  groups.   A  $350  (1967  dollars) 
increase  in  per  capita  income  of  Indian  peoples  by  1985 
would  begin  to  close  the  income  gap  among  the  Region's 
Indian  population.   The  longer  term  goal  of  the  Old 
West  Regional  Commission  is  for  Indian  people  to 
achieve  parity  with  per  capita  personal  income  levels 
in  the  Region. 

To  prevent  serious  potential  dislocations  or 
disruptions  from  occurring  in  the  regional  economy 
as  a  result  of  rapid  energy-related  developments. 
The  intent  is  to  foresee,  plan,  and  assure  that  economic 
emd  social  dispcurities  are  minimized  aind  that  needed  com- 
munity, water  conveyance,  and  other  major  public  facilities 
are  provided  in  order  to  preserve  the  quality  of  life  of 
local  communities. 
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4.  To  achieve  the  environmental  quality  implied  in  the 
Federal  and  State  regulations  for  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion, and  to  maintain  high  quality  areas.   By  law, 
certain  air  and  water  pollution  conditions  in  the  Region 
are  to  be  controlled  by  1985,  resulting  in  expected 
improvements  to  the  environment.   Regionwide  enforcement 
of  standards  is  essential  to  an  improved  environment. 
Continuous  review  of  existing  standards,  especially  in 
high  quality  areas,  is  also  necessary  to  assess  their 
adequacy.   Equally  important  is  the  study  and  review  of 
pollution  problems  where  no  standards  exist.   For  example, 
the  preparation,  application  and  enforcement  of  standards 
and  "best  management  practices"  to  land-related  non- 
point  sources  (not  currently  covered  by  pollution  control 
regulations)  are  needed  because  of  their  overwhelming 
contribution  to  regional  pollution.   Satisfactory  land 
reclamation  of  strip-mined  land  is  also  essential  to  pre- 
vent degradation  of  the  physical  environment.   Finally, 

it  is  important  to  continually  strive  for  more  and 
better  data  with  which  to  analyze  the  environmental 
conditions  and  refine  pollution  measures. 

5.  To  improve  health  services,  especially  in  the  more  rural 
parts  of  the  Region.   Data  analyses  have  shown  the  lack  of 
physicians  in  the  Region  and  the  low  level  of  public  fund- 
ing for  health  facilities  and  hospitals.   Sparse  population 
distributions  and  low  income  levels  have  been  responsible 
for  such  conditions.   Programs  are  needed  to  improve 
health  delivery  services  in  the  Region. 

6.  To  provide  for  increased  citizen  participation  in  the 
governmental  decision-making  process  and  to  provide  a 
forum  for  discussing  regional  issues.   Regional  planning 
will  benefit  from  greater  citizen  participation  in  the  goal- 
setting  process  and  in  the  selecting  of  programs  and 
projects  to  fulfill  these  goals.   In  addition,  by  providing 
a  forum  for  discussing  economic,  environmental,  social  or 
other  issues,  a  process  will  have  been  initiated  for 
seeking  regional  responses  to  issues  and  regional  solutions 
to  particular  problems. 
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IMPLEMENTATION  STRATEGY 

To  achieve  these  goals,  estimates  of  public  and  private  investment  and 
other  costs  have  been  determined  and  a  program  implementation  strategy  was 
designed  to  take  advantage  of  existing  regional  potentials  and  to  resolve 
existing  and  future  potential  problems.   To  achieve  Old  West  Region  goals, 
a  public  expenditure  program  of  approximately  $1.04  billion  (in  1975  dollars) 
is  proposed  for  the  1975-1985  period,  or  about  $104  million  per  year. 
These  monies  would  be  above  and  beyond  current  expected  public  expendi- 
tures for  the  Region.   Of  these  public  funds,  about  80  percent  would  be 
provided  by  Federal  sources  and  20  percent  from  State  and  local  sources; 
however,  100  percent  Federal  funding  is  proposed  for  Indian  areas  and  for 
the  technical,  planning  and  demonstration  assistance  program.   On  the 
Federal  side,  it  is  proposed  that  special  legislation  be  considered  to  furnish 
these  additional  monies  to  specific  agencies  with  program  implementa- 
tion responsibilities.   Monies  would  be  earmarked  for  use  only  in  the  Old 
West  Region,  cind  would  be  provided  to  specific  programs  or  projects 
through  existing  categorical  grant-in-aid,  revenue  sharing,  block-grant  or 
other  mechanisms,  whichever  is  appropriate  to  the  utilization  of  Federal 
agency  funds  for  a  particular  activity.   Where  no  Federal  mechanism  or 
program  exists  to  fund  a  particular  activity,  the  Old  West  Regional  Commis- 
sion would  be  the  source  of  Federal  monies.   The  Commission  would  also  be 
a  source  of  supplemental  grant-in-aid  financing  of  up  to  80  percent  of  pro- 
ject cost. 

Estimates  of  proposed  public  funding  levels  to  achieve  various  regional 
goals  are  as  follows:   $800  million  would  be  for  investment  purposes, 
including  $510  million  to  support  personal  income  growth  and  $290  million 
to  prevent  disruptions  from  expected  energy-related  developments;  $130 
million  would  be  for  employment  services  related  to  personal  income  growth 
goals;  and  $110  million  would  be  for  technical,  planning  and  demonstration 
assistance.   The  latter  would  be  to  improve  environmental  conditions,  rural 
health  services,  and  the  regional  planning  process  (especially  by  bringing 
the  public  into  the  governmental  decision-making  process) .   These  activi- 
ties are  summarized  in  the  following  listing  along  with  very  preliminary 
estimates  of  funding  by  progreim  activity.   Further  details  are  provided  in 
Chapter  XIII,  including  descriptions  of  proposed  programs,  possible  fund- 
ing and  coordinating  agencies,  and  general  strategies  for  project  location 
priorities. 
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Preliminary  1975-1985  Funding  Level 
Proposed  Pxiblic  Assistance  Activity      (in  millions  of  1975  dollars) 

For  Per  Capita  Income  Growth 


Investment  Assistance 
Agricultural  Facilities 
Industrial/Manufacturing 
Facilities 

Tourism/Recreation  Facilities 
Business  Loan  Program 
Educational  Facilities 
Transportation  Facilities 
Other  Facilities 


§  75 

100 

25 

100 

100 

50 

60 


Subtotal 


$510 


Employment  Services  Assistance 
Manpower  Training 
Other  Employment  Services 


Subtotal 


$100 
30 


$130 


Related  to  Energy  Development 
Investment  Assistance 
Community  Facilities 


Subtotal 


$290 


$290 


Technical,  Planning  and 
Demonstration  Assistance 


Environmental  Activities 
Health  Service  Activities 
Other  Activities 


30 
50 
30 


Subtotal 


$110 


Total 


$1,040 
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1.1  Regional  Planning  Concept 

Regional  planning  can  provide  a  means  for  assuring  that  economic  and 
other  types  of  opportunities  are  equitably  provided  in  sub-national 
areas.  Such  planning  can  also  yield  a  process  for  stating  sub-national 
goals  and  aspirations  and  for  suggesting  potential  procedures  to  achieve 
the  most  essential  goals.  When  adequately  performed,  regional  planning 
recognizes  the  disparities  in  resources  and  other  locational  factors 
existing  between  and  within  regions.  While  recognizing  the  existence  of 
specific  constraints  to  socio-economic  change,  planning  can  help  over- 
come certain  types  of  ineff iciences  or  bottlenecks  to  change,  can  foresee 
expected  problems  or  disruptions,  or  can  help  provide  non-existent  oppor- 
tunities for  change  to  particular  disadvantaged  persons  or  groups  within 
the  region.  Questions  concerning  resource  allocations  between  and  within 
regions,  or  on  the  achievement  of  sub-national  versus  national  goals, 
can  be  addressed  in  the  planning  process  by  attempting  to  evaluate  cost 
and  other  resource  requirements  to  accomplish  particular  econonic, 
social,  environmental  or  other  goals.  The  analysis  of  benefits  and 
trade-offs  among  differing  socio-economic  ends  in  relation  to  resource 
requirements  is  one  of  several  essential  aspects  of  the  planning 
process. 

1.2  Regional  Commission  Progreun 

Multi-state  regional  planning  was  given  a  major  impetus  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Regional  Commission  program  within  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Ccanmerce.  This  program  was  established  under  Title  V 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  (as  amended) . 
This  Federal  legislation  (P.L.  80-136)  declared  that: 

same   of  our  regions,  counties  and  ccHiununities  are  suffering 
substantial  and  persistent  unemployment  and  underemployment;... 
that  to  overcome  this  problem  the  Federal  Government,  in 
cooperation  with  the  States,  should  help  areas  and  regions 
of  substantial  and  persistent  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment to  take  effective  steps  in  planning  and  financing  their 
public  works  and  economic  development;  that  Federal  financial 
assistance. . .should  enable  such  areas  to  help  themselves 
achieve  lasting  improvement  and  enhance  the  domestic 
prosperity  by  the  establishment  of  stable  and  diversified 
local  economies  and  improved  local  conditions,  provided  that 
such  assistance  is  preceded  by  and  consistent  with  sound,  long- 
range  economic  planning..." 

The  intents  of  the  Act  are  clear  regarding  the  needs  of  planning  to 
achieve  economic  gains,  and  the  functions  of  the  Regional  Commission 
program  were  devised  to  achieve  regional  economic  develojHnent  using  as 
a  guide  or  framework  the  results  of  careful,  thorough  investigations  and 
related  econonic  planning.   In  fact,  one  of  the  requirements  of  the  Act 
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was  to  initiate  and  coordinate  the  preparation  of  long-range  overall  i^ 

econanic  development  programs  for  multi-state  regions,  including  the 
development  of  a  comprehensive  long-range  economic  plan  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

As  a  result  of  this  Act  five  Regional  Commissions,  originally  covering 
all  or  parts  of  20  States,  were  created  during  1966  and  1967.   In 
1972,  two  additional  Commissions,  covering  8  entire  States  and  including 
the  Old  West  Regional  Commission,  were  designated. 

The  Regional  Commission  program  has,  to  date,  been  provided  Federal 
funds  primarily  for  technical  and  planning  assistance  and  for  supple- 
ments to  projects  receiving  Federal  grant-in-aid  progreun  financing. 
However,  to  obtain  supplemental  funds  a  Commission  must  have  met  the 
legislative  requirement  of  having  an  approved  (by  the  Secretary  of 
Conanerce)  comprehensive  long-range  economic  plan. 

1.3     Purpose  and  Setting 

This  document  constitutes  the  Old  West  Regional  Commission's  long-range 
econanic  plan.   In  preparing  this  document  U.S.  Department  of  Cc»mnerce 
planning  guidelines  were  utilized.^  These  in  aggregate  provide  de- 
tailed, but  still  general  guidelines  for  development  of  a  regional 
plan.  This  reflects  in  part  the  understanding  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  that  variations  in  the  planning  process  will  exist  among  the 
regions  due  to  differences  in  problems,  potentials  and  other  charac- 
teristics. Also,  over  time  other  factors  or  conditions  are  likely  to 
be  responsible  for  changes  in  the  planning  process.  For  exaunple, 
during  the  past  decade  there  has  occurred  a  change  in  Regional  Com- 
mission emphasis  on  solely  economic  development  matters  to  greater 
concern  for  the  relationships  between  economic,  environmental,  land 
use,  social  and  other  conditions  or  factors. 

The  Old  West  Regional  Commission,  in  this  document,  has  endeavored  to 
answer  the  major  questions  posed  by  the  planning  requirements,  indicat- 
ing 1)  the  levels  and  trends  of  socio-economic  conditions  in  the 
Region  historically  (at  least  over  the  most  recent  several  decades) , 
2)  the  current  status  of  the  regional  economy,  3)  likely  future 
characteristics  of  the  regional  economy,  4)  desirable  and  undesirable 
aspects  of  this  future,  with  particular  emphasis  on  what  needs  changing. 


For  exan5>le,  see  13  C.F.R.  307  "Regional  Action  Planning  Commissions," 
especially  Subpart  D,  paragraphs  307.50  through  307.52)  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Memorandum,  "Minimum  Acceptable  Planning  Requirements 
as  the  Basis  for  Issuing  Supplemental  Grants  to  the  Regional  Com- 
mission," prepared  for  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
January  10,  1968;  and  Office  of  Regional  Economic  Coordination, 
"Guidelines  for  Planning  and  Program  Formulation  for  Regional  Action 
Planning  Commissions,"  February,  1972.  ^ 
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and  5)  how  the  Region  would  proceed  in  attempting  to  attain  more  de- 
sirable goals  (or  benefits)  and  the  costs  associated  with  thes*  actions. 

In  addition,  the  Old  West  Regional  Commission  views  the  planning  process 
as  a  "living"  or  a  continuing  process.   The  essential  element  is  to 
produce  a  convincing  regional  economic  plan.  One  that  can  not  cmly  meet 
the  legislative  requirement  of  obtaining  Department  of  Commerce 
approval,  but  one  that  also  provides  an  understanding  of  the  Region, 
of  directions  and  possibilities,  and  provides  a  frsunework  for  allocating 
Commission  resources  and  for  beginning  to  positively  influence  Federal 
and  non-Federal  spending  in  the  Region.  As  better  data  and  the  results 
of  other  studies  and  investigations  become  available,  and  as  certain 
national  and  regional  issues  are  clarified  and  actions  result  (especially 
in  the  energy  field),  it  is  expected  that  the  Commission's  plan  and  the 
planning  document  will  be  continuously  reviewed  and  updated.   Further, 
regional  planning  can  be  viewed  as  a  process  proceeding  simultaneously 
on  three  levels:   1)  the  macro-economic  or  overall  regional  level, 

2)  the  sector  (agriculture,  mining,  manufacturing,  etc.)  level,  and 

3)  the  micro-econcxnic  or  project  level  resulting  largely  from  local 
initiatives  and  an  understanding  of  local  conditions.   Each  level  of 
planning  is  inter-related  with  the  other,  and  both  "top-down"  and  "bot- 
tom-up" planning  activities  merge  in  producing  the  regional  plan.   The 
present  plan  concentrates  most  heavily  on  providing  the  overall  regional 
freunework  and  related  sector  analyses  as  a  basis  for  recommending  the 
general  types  of  project  investment  priorities  and  their  general  loca- 
tions for  achieving  plan  goals.   Later,  investigations  and  other 
activities  at  the  local  level  will  provide  more  definitive  recommenda- 
tions on  specific  project  investment  requirements,  and  these  results 
will  be  used  in  updating  and  improving  the  planning  process  and  the 
planning  document. 

1.4     General  Approach 

In  order  to  answer  the  major  planning  questions  posed  to  the  Old  West 
Regional  Conmission,  1)  a  historical  review  was  performed  of  economic, 
social  and  environmental  conditions  in  the  Region,  2)  a  separate 
analysis  was  performed  of  specific  socio-economic  potentials  and  pro- 
blems existing  in  the  Region,  and  3)  projections  (to  1985)  were  prepared 
of  major  economic,  social  and  environmental  conditions.   From  this  a 
series  of  regional  goals  were  formulated  along  with  an  estimate  of 
public  costs  and  a  strategy  for  achieving  these  goals. 

The  approach  utilized  in  this  regional  planning  effort  was  to  draw 
upon  existing  data  bases  and  studies.  This  approach  was  partly 
dictated  by  the  need  to  rapidly  move  ahead  in  forging  a  regional  plan. 
Basic  data  sources  included;   1)  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  historical 
earnings  data  and  projections  by  industrial  sector;  2)  State  Department 
of  Employment  Security  data  on  historical  employment  by  industrial  sector; 
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3)  historical  U.S.  Census  data  on  population.  Income,  occupations,  edu- 
cation, public  expenditures  and  revenues,  and  other  factors;  4)  Federal 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA) ,  Council  of  Environmental  Quality 
(CBQ)  and  State  data  on  historical  and  projected  environmental  quality 
and  pollution  control;   5)  Northern  Great  Plains  Resource  Program, 
State,  other  Federal  agency,  and  private  Industry  data  on  historical  and 
projected  energy-related  activities  in  the  Region;  and  6)  discussions 
with,  and  written  reports  from,  public  and  private  officials  to  deter- 
mine other  major  potential  future  regional  developments.  In  addition, 
a  series  of  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  State  officials  and  private 
employers  (with  100  or  more  employees)  in  the  Region  to  help  assess 
economic  potentials  and  problems  in  the  Region  and  expected  private 
Investment  levels  over  the  next  5  to  10  years. 

Fron  this,  an  analytical  framework  was  developed  for  integrating  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  historical  data  base  and  other  data  in  order  to 
make  regional  projections  to  1985.  This  framework  included  1)  a  cohort- 
survival  population  model  which  was  used  to  project  1985  natural  popu- 
lation change  by  county,  2)  a  simple  econometric  model  for  projecting 
regional  and  sub-regional  employment,  earnings  and  personal  income, 
population,  and  net-migration  through  1985,  and  3)  development  of  a 
series  of  pollutant  coefficients  and  other  environmental  data  for 
projecting  environmental  conditions  in  the  Region  through  1985.  Many 
of  the  assumptions  about  the  future  could  be  made  obsolete  as  a  result 
of  changes  in  technological,  political  or  other  conditions.   As  is  the 
case  with  most  projections,  these  simply  indicate  what  is  expected  to 
occur  given  present  trends  and  knowledge. 

In  reviewing  much  of  the  historical  data  base  and  making  many  of  the 
necessary  projections,  the  analysis  focuses  on  three  separate  geograph- 
ical areas:   1)  the  Region,  2)  each  State  in  the  Region,  and  3)  18  sub- 
State  areas.  These  18  sub-State  areas  were  delineated  in  order  to 
begin  assessing  the  particular  needs,  problems,  potentials  and  resource 
requirements  at  the  sub-State  level.   These  areas  constitute  an 
aggregation  of  counties  within  individual  States  (i.e.,  they  do  not 
cross  State  boundaries) ,  and  each  area  generally  includes  several  State 
planning  districts.  These  areas  were  chosen  by  the  Commission  in 
conference  with  each  State,  and  Figure  I-l  shows  the  location  and  names 
of  these  various  areas  (see  Appendix  A  for  a  list  of  counties  contained 
in  these  sub-State  analysis  areas) . 


An  extensive  effort  was  made  to  take  advantage  of  EPA's  Strategic 
Environmental  Assessment  Systems  (SEAS)  model.   However,  it  was  not 
possible  within  the  time  limits  of  this  contract  to  utilize  the  re- 
sults of  this  work  at  the  sub-national  level. 

2 

Except  in  Wyoming,  all  of  the  other  areas  include  whole  aggregations 

of  more  than  one  State  planning  district.  Wyoming  has  not  divided 

the  State  into  planning  districts.   Most  of  the  18  sub-State  areas 

delineated  have  at  least  one  central  urban  place. 
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CHAPTER  II 


GENERAL  POPULATION  CHARACTERISTICS 


t 


2.1     Summary 

This  chapter  reviews  the  general  population  characteristics  of  the  Old 
West  Region.   This  review  indicates  that  for  a  number  of  decades  the 
Region  has  had  little  population  growth.   This  was  possible  because  of 
the  relatively  large  numbers  of  persons  migrating  out  of  the  Region. 
During  the  last  several  years,  however,  this  long-term  trend  has  reversed 
itself,  resulting  in  net  in-migration.   The  inhabitants  have  over  the 
years  displayed  high  physical  mobility,  apparently  a  willingness  to 
travel  toward  existing  job  opportunities. 

In  addition,  the  Region  is  very  sparsely  populated  and  is  generally  rural 
in  character  with  long  distances  between  urban  settlements.   The  Region 
lacks  a  central  urban- Indus trial  focus  to  integrate  economic  activity  and 
to  provide  a  center  of  self-sustaining  economic  growth.   Instead,  large 
metropolitan  areas  ring  the  Region,  with  only  a  few  smaller  metropolitan 
areas  being  located  in  the  Region  and  these  generally  near  or  astride 
the  Region's  outer  boundary.   The  population  and  associated  economic 
forces  look  outward  from  the  Region  instead  of  being  focused  or  linked 
inward.   This  is  consistent  with  the  rural  character  and  the  predominating 
natural  resource  base  of  the  Region. 

The  Region  also  contains  relatively  few  racial  minorities  among  its 
inhabitants,  with  American  Indians  being  the  largest  single  racial 
minority. 

More  specifically,  the  review  of  historical  population  data  show  the 
following  results; 

1.  Between  1920  and  1970  the  population  of  the  Region  increased 
from  3.3  million  to  3.8  million,  or  a  rate  of  increase  of 
only  0.3  percent  per  year.   Between  1950  and  1960,  and  1960 
cmd  1970,  the  compoiinded  annual  population  growth  rate 

was  0.7  percent  and  0.2  percent,  respectively,  for  the 
Region  and  1.7  percent  and  1.3  percent,  respectively,  for 
the  nation.   In  1970,  the  Old  West  Region  contained  about 
1.9  percent  of  the  nation's  inhabitants. 

2.  Between  1970  and  1974,  the  Region's  population  growth  rate 
increased  to  1.1  percent  annually  while  the  nation's  rate 
of  growth  declined  to  1.0  percent  per  year.   By  1974  the 
Region's  population  was  almost  4.0  million  persons. 

3.  The  Region's  area  covers  almost  465  thousand  squeure  miles, 
or  13.1  percent  of  the  nation's  area.   The  average  1970 
population  density  was  8.2  persons  per  square  mile  in  the 
Region  versus  57.5  in  the  nation. 
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4.  In  1970,  46  percent  of  the  Region's  population  was  located 
in  rural  areas  as  against  26  percent  in  the  nation;  also, 
only  39  percent  of  the  Region's  population  lived  in  urban 
areas  with  10  thousand  or  more  persons,  whereas  55  percent 
of  the  nation's  population  lived  in  such  areas.   Among  the 
States,  Nebraska  was  the  most  urbanized.   In  addition, 

in  1970  there  were  only  7  SMSAs  in  the  Region.   Only  two 
SMSAs  (Omaha  and  Lincoln)  contained  more  than  100,000  persons, 
and  26  percent  of  the  Region's  population  lived  in  SMSAs 
compared  to  69  percent  in  the  nation.   Between  1960  cind 
1970,  the  rural-urban  population  mix  showed  substantial 
stability  in  the  Region,  although  the  greatest  population 
growth  occurred  in  urban~areas  of  5-10  thousand  persons. 

5.  Only  3.8  percent  of  the  Region's  1970  population,  compared 
to  12.5  percent  in  the  nation,  was  non-white.   American 
Indians  are  the  dominant  minority,  numbering  about  86 
thousand  in  1970  and  accounting  for  2  percent  of  the  Region's 
population. 

6.  In  1970,  of  the  Region's  population,  39.3  percent  were 
age  0-19  (versus  37.9  percent  for  the  nation),  49.3 
percent  were  age  20-64  (versus  52.3  percent  for  the  nation), 
and  11.3  percent  were  65  years  old  or  more  (versus  9.9 
percent  in  the  nation) .   There  have  also  tended  to  be 

more  males  than  females  in  the  Region  (3  percent  higher 
in  1970)  as  compared  with  the  nation. 

7.  In  1960  the  general  fertility  rate  for  the  Region  was 
15  percent  above  the  nation's,  but  by  1970  the  Region's 
rate  was  only  2  percent  above  the  national  rate.  While 
the  national  fertility  rate  declined  appreciably  during 
the  1960 's,  the  decline  was  much  more  dramatic  in  the 
Region.  Regional  and  national  death  rates  appear  to  be 
very  similar. 

8.  Between  1960  and  1970  there  was  a  net  out-migration  from 
the  Region  of  an  estimated  383  thousand  persons,  or  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  existing  1960  or  1970  population. 
Net  out-migration  was  especially  large  among  those  age 
20-29  in  the  Region,  amounting  to  28  percent  of  those  in 
this  age  bracket  in  1960,   The  highest  out-migration  rates 
during  the  1960's  occurred  in  Northeast  Montana;  West 
Nebraska;  Northwest,  Southeast  and  Southwest  North  Dakota? 
euid  Northwest  Wyoming. 

9.  Net  migration  data  mask  the  actual  movements  into  or  out 
of  an  area.  For  exaiaple,  between  1965  cuid  1970,  net 
out-snigration  fran  the  Region  was  estimated  at  194  thousand 


^ 
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persons.   But  duriiuj  thi;.  iiuir  'j-yoai  yvi   io>l,  'ji)4  tliuu-.iiid 
persons  left  and  310  thouiiand  persons  moved  into  the  Region. 
Another  G2  thousand  pfrr.ons  moved  between  tiie  five  States 
in  the  Region,  or  just,  under  a  million  persons  moved  into 
or  out  of  these  five  States.   Overall  about  16  percent 
of  the  population  out-migrated  from  tJiese  five  States, 
compared  to  about  9  percent  out-migrating  from  all  states 
in  the  nation.   While  the  age-sex  characteristics  of  regional 
in-migrants  and  out-migrants  were  simileir,  movements  were 
especially  high  in  the  20-29  year  old  age  bracket.   In 
all  Stiates  of  the  Region  more  than  30  percent  (in  several 
States  more  than  40  percent)  of  those  in  this  age  bracket 
in  1965  moved  out  by  1970,  and  in  all  States  more  than  20 
percent  of  the  1965  population  moved  in  by  1970. 

10.    A  net  in-migration  occurred  in  the  Region  between  1970  and 
1974,  amounting  to  an  estimated  52  thousand  persons. 
Net  in-migrations  occurred  in  Montana,  Nebraska  and  Wyoming 
emd  little  net  movement  occurred  in  North  Dakota  and  South 
Dakota. 

2.2     Population  Trends 

In  recent  decades  the  population  size  of  the  Old  West  Region  has  remained 
relatively  unchanged.   This  represents  a  long-term  trend.   In  1970,  the 
population  of  the  Region  was  about  3.8  million  (or  1.9  percent  of  the 
national  total)  compared  to  approximately  3.5  million  persons  in  1950 
(see  Table  II-I) .   The  Region's  population  level  grew  by  7.2  percent 
between  1950  and  1960  (or  0.7  percent  per  year)  and  1.7  percent  between 
1960  and  1970  (or  0.2  percent  per  year)  compared  with  national  population 
increases  of  18.5  percent  during  the  1950 's  (or  1.7  percent  per  year) 
and  13.3  percent  over  the  1960 's  (or  1.3  percent  per  year).^   During  this 
twenty  year  period,  but  especially  between  1960  and  1970,  the  Region's 
population  grew  at  a  much  slower  rate  when  compared  with  the  nation. 

While  the  population  estimates  for  "non-Census"  years  aure  not  as  rigorously 
determined  (i.e.,  in  relation  to  the  national  decennial  census),  the  data 
shown  in  Table  II-I  suggest  a  substantial  change  in  the  Region's  popu- 
lation growth  during  the  early  1970' s. 2  Whereas,  the  nation's  population 
growth  rate  has  continued  to  decline  to  an  estimated  1.0  percent  euinually, 
the  Region's  population  growth  rate  increased  to  1.1  percent  annually,  or 
above  the  national  rate,  between  1970  and  1974.   By  1974  the  Region's 
population  was  estimated  at  just  under  4.0  million  persons. 


Between  1920  and  1970  the  Region's  population  grew  by  less  than  0.5 
million,  from  just  over  3.3  million  in  1920  to  just  under  3.8  million 
in  1970,  or  in  total  only  by  about  14  percent  (0.3  percent  per  year). 

This  apparent  reversal  of  migration  is  consistent  with  recent  employ- 
ment changes  in  the  Region  as  shown  in  Chapter  VIII. 
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These  population  changes  have  obviously  not  been  uniformly  di stribuU^d 
throughout  the  Region.   For  different  time  periods  the  data  reflect  a 
wide  range  of  varying  population  changes  among  the  State  and  sub-^State 
areas.   For  example,  Nebraska  the  most  populous  State  in  the  Region,  with 
a  current  population  of  about  1.5  million,  had  a  relatively  stable 
population  growth  rate  between  1950  and  1974;  although,  Nebraska's  sub- 
State  areas  have  undergone  drastic  variations  in  population  level — East 
(or  Omaha)  increasing  by  22.4  percent  during  the  1950 's  and  17.2  percent 
during  the  1960 's,  and  West  increasing  by  2.4  percent  over  the  1950 's 
and  then  decreasing  by  10.1  percent  through  the  1960's.   In  addition, 
Montana  and  Wyoming  have  also  had  population  increases  during  all  periods 
shown  in  Table  II-I.   However,  in  Montana  the  fastest  growing  siob-State 
areas  in  the  1950 's  were  Northeast  and  Southeast,  whereas  in  the  1960 's 
it  was  the  West  that  grew  most  rapidly  (the  Northeast  actually  declined 
in  population)  and  in  the  early  1970 's  all  areas  appear  to  be  growing  in 
population  at  a  relatively  similar  rate;  and  in  Wyoming  the  fastest 
growing  area  in  the  1950 's  and  1960 's  was  the  East  (the  other  areas 
declined  in  population  during  some  periods),  but  in  the  1970' s  the 
greatest  increases  apparently  have  occurred  in  the  Southwest.   North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota  had  population  increases  during  the  1950 's,  de-^ 
clines  during  the  1960 's,  and  increases  again  (at  higher  rates  than  in 
the  1950' s)  in  the  early  1970' s.   In  general.  Northeast  and  Northwest 
North  Dakota  and  Southeast  and  West  South  Dakota  have  displayed  population 
increases  during  all  periods  since  1950. 

2.3     Population  Distribution 

Figiore  II-l  underscores  the  sparseness  of  population  in  the  Region  as 
compared  with  the  nation.   Only  parts  of  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Arizona  contain 
the  low  population  densities  found  in  the  Region.   Figure  II-2,  a  national 
representation  of  population  density  by  county,  nearly  as  dramatically 
shows  the  sparse  distribution  of  people  within  the  Region. 

Table  II-2  indicates  that  in  1970  the  average  population  density  of  the 
Region  was  about  8,2  persons  per  square  mile  compared  to  57.5  persons 
per  square  mile  for  the  nation.   Among  States  in  the  Region,  Nebraska 
had  the  highest  average  population  density  with  19.4  persons  per  square 
mile,  and  the  lowest  average  population  density  was  in  Wyoming  with  3.4 
person  per  square  mile. 

The  land  area  is  large  (13.1  percent  of  the  nation's  land  area  is 
included  in  the  Region)  and  there  cire  not  numerous  or  large  concentrations 
of  persons.   The  Region  is  generally  rural  in  character,  and  the  population 
concentrations  that  do  exist  tend  to  be  located  at  the  very  edge  or  fringe 
(e.g.,  Lincoln,  Omaha,  Far go-Moor ehead,  Sioux  Falls)  of  the  Region  with 
no  centralized  metropolitan  or  urban  setting  for  focusing,  linking  and 
generating  economic  activity  unique  to  the  Region  or  beyond. 
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Table  II-2  - 

POPULATION  DENSITY 

OLD  WEST  REGION  AND  NATION 

1970 


Region 
SMSA's 
Non-SMSA's 

Montana 
SMSA's 
Non-SMSA's 

Nebraska 

SMSA's  (Region 

Portion) 
Non-SMSA's 

North  Dakota 

SMSA's  (Region 

Portion) 
Non-SMSA's 

South  Dakota 
SMSA's 
Non-SMSA's 

Wyomi  ng 
SMSA's 
Non-SMSA's 


1970 
Population 

;4 

Land  Area 
(sq.  miles) 

Average 

Population 

Density 

(persons/sq.  mi.) 

3,793,586 

972,293 

2,488,877 

464,501 

9,539 

357,759 

8.2 

101.9 

7.0 

694,409 
169,171 
525,238 

145,587 

5,303 

140,284 

4.8 

31.9 

3.7 

1,483,493 

76,483 

19.4 

634.260 
849,233 

1,674 
74,809 

378.9 
11.4 

617,761 

69,273 

8.9 

73,653 
544,108 

1,749 
67,524 

42.1 
8.1 

665,507 

95,209 

570,298 

75,955 

813 

75,142 

8.8 

117.1 

7.6 

332.416 


97,203 


3.4 


United  States 
SMSA's 
Non-SMSA's 


203,211.926 

139.418.811 

63.793.115 


3,536,855 

387,658 

1.148,914 


57.5 

359.6 

55.5 


Source:  1)  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  County  and  City  Data  Book, 

1972  (A  Statistical  Abstract  Supplement).  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington,  D.C.,  1973. 

2)  See  Table  II-l,  No.  1). 
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In  fact,  geographically  the  Region  is  leorgely  encircled  by  such  centers 
or  urban- Indus trial  growth.   Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  Denver,  Salt 
Lake  City  and  Spokane  are  all  relatively  near  but  outside  of  the 
Region,  while  the  central  core  of  the  Region  is  entirely  devoid  of  any 
urban-economic  concentration  of  activities. 

Table  II-3  indicates  the  rxoral  and  virban  distribution  of  the  Region's 
population  in  1960  and  1970,  Table  I 1-4  lists  the  Standard  Statistical 
Metropolitan  Areas  (SMSAs)  in  the  Region  and  their  population  in  1960 
and  1970,  and  Table  II-5  provides  similar  data  on  all  cities  in  the 
Region  of  over  10  thousand  in  1960  or  1970.   Using  an  urban-rxiral  defi- 
nition that  counts  persons  as  urban  who  live  in  "vurbanized  areas"  and 
places  of  2,500  persons  or  more  outside  "urbanized  areas",  about  52 
percent  of  the  Region's  population  was  designated  as  rural  in  1960 
versus  46  percent  in  1970  (see  Table  II-3) .   This  compares  with  a 
nation  whose  rural  population  was  about  30  percent  in  1960  and  just  over 
26  percent  in  1970.   Focusing  just  on  urban  areas  with  10  thousand  ot 
more  persons,  35  percent  of  the  Region's  population  was  located  in  such 
areas  in  1960  versus  39  percent  in  1970.   The  nation's  urban  areas  with 
10  thousand  or  more  persons  accounted  for  over  54  percent  of  the  population 
in  1960  and  55  percent  in  1970. 

The  foregoing  data  indicates  for  the  Region  a  relatively  stable  division 
between  urban  and  rural  populations  and  similar  stcibility  within  urban 
populations  grouping.   However,  between  1960  and  1970  the  greatest 
regional  change  appeared  in  the  growth  of  persons  living  in  xirban  areas 
with  5  to  10  thousand  persons,  increasing  from  210  to  303  thousand  or 
by  44  percent. 

Within  the  Region,  between  1960  and  1970  Montana  showed  relatively  large 
increases  in  persons  living  in  urban  areas  with  5  to  10  thouscind  people; 
Nebraska  had  relatively  large  population  declines  in  areas  under  2,500 
persons  and  substantial  increases  in  areas  with  5  to  25  thousand  people; 
North  Dakota  had  relatively  dramatic  populations  increases  in  areas  of 
10  to  25  thousand  people;  South  Dcikota  had  population  increases  in  urbcui 
areas  under  2,500,  of  5  to  10  thousand  and  of  over  25,000  persons,  but 
declines  in  urban  areas  of  10  to  25  thousand;  Wyoming  had  svibstantial 
increases  in  virban  areas  of  5  to  10  thousand  persons  and  declines  in  urbem 
cireas  of  2.5  or  5  thousand  persons. 

Table  II— 4  indicates  that  the  population  in  the  Region's  seven  SMSAs 
(including  only  persons  living  in  the  Region)  increased  from  about  848  to 
972  thousand,  or  15  percent  between  1960  and  1970.   This  represented 
about  23  percent  of  the  Region's  popiiLation  in  1960  and  26  percent  in  1970. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  nation  had  67  percent  in  1960  and  69  percent  in 
1970  of  its  population  living  in  SMSAs.   Omaha  is  the  largest  SMSA  in 
the  Region,  accounting  for  about  47  percent  of  all  persons  in  the  Region 
living  in  such  areas  in  1970 »  On  the  other  hand,  of  the  45  cities  (see 
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Table  II-3. 

POPULAriON  OISIRIPUIION  OV  RDHW.  AND  URDAN  ARKA 

OLD  WCSr  RCGION 

1960  AND   19/0 


c 


1960 


Rtir.il  dnd 
Ui'hjn  Ai*o<i 


Cumulative 
(Rurdi    to 

EuptilAtlon   E£C£finiA3£   ILrbanl 


Ro  1  on 

Kuial  1,947,174 

Urban 

Under  2.500'  45,457 

7,500-4.999  225,083 

5,000-9,999  210,126 

10,000-24,999  351,760 

Over  25,000  948,723 

(Total   Urban)  (1,701,949) 

Total  3,729,123 


Nont.ina 

Rural 

Urban  , 

Under  2.500' 
2,500-4,999 
5,000-9,999 
10,000-24,999 
Over  25.000 
(Total  Urban) 

ToUl 


Nebraska 
Rural 
Urban 
Under 
2,500 
5,000 


500' 

999 

999 


10,000-24,999 
Over  25.000 
(Total  Urban) 
Total 

North  Dakota 

Rural 

Urban       , 
Under  2.500' 
2.500-4.999 
5.000-9.999 
10.000-24.999 
Over  25,000 
(Total  Urban) 

Total 


336.310 


645.277 

32.458 

f.7.237 

86.897 

123.600 

455.861 

(766.053) 

1,411,330 


409,738 

1.014 

8,913 

35,840 

37,554 

139.38/ 

(222.708) 

632.446 


52.22 

1.22 

6.06 

5.63 

9.43 

25.44 

(47.78) 

100.00 


49.84 


52.22 

53.43 
59.49 
65.13 
74.55 
100.00 


49.84 


Cumulative 

(Urban  to 

Rurali Popu  I  a  1 1  on 


100.00     1.739.131 


1970 


Cumulative    CuiiiuTSnve 
(Rural   to       (Urban  to 
Perccntaie    Urban)  Rural) 


45.84 


45.84 


100.00 


323.733 


46.62 


46.62 


45.72 

2.30 

4.76 

6.16 

8.76 

32.30 

(54.28) 

100.00 

64.79 

0.16 

1.41 

5.66 

5.94 

22.04 

(35.21) 

100.00 


45.72 

48.02 
52.79 
58.94 
67.70 
100.00 


64.79 

64.95 
66.36 
72.02 
77.96 
100.00 


100.00 


570,895 


38.48 


38.48 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


'Relative 
Percent  Change 
1960-1970 


-10.68 


47.78 

43.928 

1.16 

47.00 

54.16 

-  3.36 

46.57 

210.806 

5.56 

52.56 

53.00 

-  6.67 

40.51 

303,433 

8.00 

60.56 

47.44 

44.41 

34.87 

434.563 

11.45 

72.01 

39.44 

23.54 

25.44 

1.061,725 
(2,054,455) 

27.99 
(54.16) 

100.00 

27.99 

11.91 

3,793,586 

100.00 

1.73 

3.74 


10.133 

1.50 

51.34 

50.16 

12,056 

1.74 

48.36 

53.38 

18.98 

59.058 

8.87 

60.21 

48.66 

55,021 

7.92 

56.28 

51.64 

-  8.08 

38.758 

5.74 

65.96 

39.79 

66,578 

9.59 

65.87 

43.72 

71.78 

66.533 

9.86 

75.82 

34.04 

85,852 

12.36 

78.23 

34.13 

29.04 

163.175 

24.18 

100.00 

24.18  • 

151,169 

21.77 

100.00 

21.77 

-  7.36 

(338.457) 

(50.16) 

(370,676) 

(53.38) 

674,767 

100.00 

694,409 

100.00 

2.91 

-11.53 


54.28 

28.299 

1.91 

40.39 

61.52 

-12.81 

51.98 

65,592 

4.42 

44.81 

59.61 

-  2.45 

47.21 

126,999 

8.56 

53.37 

55.19 

46.15 

41.06 

163,593 

11.03 

64.40 

46.53 

32.36 

32.30 

528,115 
(912,598) 
1,483,493 

35.60 
(34.55) 

100.00 

35.60 

15.85 
5.11 

35.21 

344,319 

55.74 

55.74 

100.00 

-15.97 

35.05 

55 

.01 

55.75 

44.26 

-94.50 

33.64 

8,203 

1.33 

57,07 

44.25 

-  7.97 

27.98 

33.104 

5.36 

62.43 

42.93 

-  7.63 

22.04 

72,714 

11.77 

74.20 

37.57 

93.63 

159,365 

25.80 

100.00 

25.80 

14.33 

■ (273,442) 

(44.26) 

617,761 

100.00 

-  2.32 

South  Dakota 

Rural 

Urban  , 

Under  2,500 
2,500-4,999 
5,000-9.999 
10.000-24,999 
Over  25,000 
(Total  Urban) 

Total 

Wyoming 

Rural 

Urban  , 

Under  2,500"^ 
2.500-4,999 
5,000-9,999 
10,000-24.999 
Over  25,000 
(Total  Urban) 

ToUl 


413.334 

1.852 

45.920 

27.012 

84,531 

107,865 

(267.180) 

680.514 


142. SIS 


43.955 
21,619 
39.542 
82.435 
(187,551) 
330,066 


60.74 

0.27 

6.75 

3-97 

12.42 

15.85 

(39.26) 

100.00 


43.18 


13.32 

6.55 

11.98 

24.97 

(56.82) 

100.00 


60.74 

61.01 
67.76 
71.73 
84.15 
100.00 


43.18 


56.49 

63.04 

75.02 

100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


368.879         55.43 


55.43 


131.30$ 


39.50 


39.50 


56,82 

34,795 

43.51 

40,385 

36,96 

45,656 

24.98 

80,275 

(201,111) 

332.416 

100.00 


100.00 


-10.76 


39.26 

3,518 

0.53 

55.96 

44.57 

89.96 

38.99 

47,195 

7.09 

63.05 

44.04 

2.78 

32.24 

36,367 

5.46 

68.51 

36.95 

34.63 

28.27 

66,748 

10.03 

78.54 

31.49 

-21.04 

15.85 

142,800 
(296,628) 
665.507 

21.46 
(44.57) 

100.00 

21.46 

32.39 
-  2.21 

-  7.87 


10.47 

49.97 

60.50 

-20.84 

12.15 

62.12 

50.03 

86.80 

13.73 

75.85 

37.88 

15.46 

24.15 

100.00 

24.15 

-  2.62 

(60.49) 

0.71 


1 


Rural  population  conprlfes  all  r\ir»\  residents  living  on  rams  and  rural  nori-farw  population; 
and  urban  population  comprises  all  persons  living  in  urbanized  areas  and  In  places  of  2.500 
persons  or  nore  outside  urbanized  areas. 


Includes  unlncorporaUd  parts  of  urbanized  artas. 
Source:     Sm  Table  It-l.  No.   1). 
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Table  1 1 -4 

POPULATION  OF  STANDARD 
METROPOLITAN  STATISTICAL  AREAS 
OLD  WEST  REGION 
1960  AND  1970 


State,  SMSA.  County 

Montana 

Billing  SMSA,  Yellowstone  County 
Great  Falls  SMSA,  Cascade  County 

Nebraska 

Lincoln  SMSA,  Lancaster  County 
Omaha,  Nebraska- Iowa  SMSA 

Douglas  &  Sarpy  County,  Nebraska 

4  Pottawattomie  County,  !<*" 
Region  Portion 

Sioux  City, Iowa-Nebraska  SMSA 
Woodbury  County,  Iowa 

5  Dakota  County,  Nebraska 

Region  Portion  12,168  13,137  969 

North  Dakota 

Fargo-Moorhead,  North  Dakota-Minnesota  SMSA     106,027  120,238  14,211 

Cass  County,  North  Dakota 

6  Clay  County,  Minnesota 

Region  Portion  66,947  73,653  6,706 

South  Dakota 

Sioux  Falls,  Minnehaha  County  86,575  95,209  8,634 

Wyomi  ng 
None 

Total  1,078,198   1,208,921      130,723 

Region  Portion  848,167     972,293     124,126 


1960 

1970 

Net  Change  In 
Population 
1960-1970 

79.016 
73,418 

87.367 
81.804 

8,351 
8.386 

155,272 
457,873 

167,972 
540,142 

12.700 
82.269 

374,771 
120,017 

453,151 
116,189 

78,380 
-3,828 

Percent  of  Region  Population'  22.74 


25.63 


1  Includes  only  persons  living  in  those  portions  of  SMSA's  within  the  Region. 
Source:  See  Table  II-l,  No.  1). 
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Table  II-5 

POPULATION  OF  CITIES  OVER  10,000  PEOPLE 

OLD  WEST  REGION 

1960  AND  1970 


Net  Change  in 

Population 

State,  City,  County 

1960 
229,595 

1970 
246,792 

1960-1970 

Montana 

17,197 

Anaconda,  Deer  Lodge 

12,054 

9,771 

-2,283 

Billings  City,  Yellowstone 

52,851 

61,581 

8,730 

Bozeman  City,  Gallatin 

13,361 

18,670 

5,309 

Butte  City,  Silver  Bow 

27,877 

23,368 

-4,509 

Great  Falls  City,  Cascade 

55,244 

60,091 

4,847 

Havre  City,  Hill 

10,740 

10,558 

-182 

Helena  City,  Lewis  &  Clark 

20,227 

22,730 

2,503 

Kalispell  City,  Flathead 

10,151 

10,526 

375 

Missoula  City,  Missoula 

27,090 

29,497 

2,407 

Nebraska 

588,821 

691,708 

102,887 

Beatrice  City,  Gage 

12,132 

12,389 

257 

Bellevue  City,  Sarpy 

8,831 

19,449 

10,618 

Columbus  City,  Platte 

12,476 

15,471 

2,995 

Fremont  City,  Dodge 

19,698 

22,962 

3,264 

Grand  Island  City,  Hall 

25,742 

31,269 

5,527 

Hastings  City,  Adams 

21,412 

23,580 

2,168 

Kearney  City,  Buffalo 

14,210 

19,181 

4,971 

Lincoln  City,  Lancaster 

128,521 

149,518 

20,997 

Norfolk  City,  Madison 

13,640 

16,607 

2,967 

North  Platte  City,  Lincoln 

17,184 

19,447 

2,263 

Omaha  City,  Douglas 

301,598 

347,328 

45,730 

Scottsbluff  City,  Scotts  Bluff 

13,377 

14,507 

;   1,130 

North  Dakota 

186,912 

232,080 

45,168 

Bismarck  City,  Burleigh 

27,670 

34,703 

7,033 

Dickinson  City,  Stark 

9,971 

12,405 

2,434 

Fargo  City,  Cass   ] 

46,662 

53,365 

6,703 

Grand  Forks  Base  (U),  Grand  Forks 

1,573 

10,474 

8,901 

Grand  Forks  City,  Grand  Forks 

34,451 

39,008 

4,557 

Jamestown  City,  Stutsman 

15,163 

15,385 

222 

Mandan  City,  Morton 

10,525 

11,093 

568 

Mi  not  Base  (U)l,  Ward 

2,395 

12,077 

9.682 

Mi  not  City,  Ward 

30,604 

32,290 

1,686 

Williston  City,  Williams 

11,866 

11,280 

-586 
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TAle  II-5  (cent) 

POPULATION  OF  CITIES  OVER  10,000  PEOPLE 

OLD  WEST  REGION 

1960  AND  1970 


State,  City,  County 

Soutn  Dakota 

Aberdeen  City,  Brown 
Brookings  City,  Brookings 
Huron  City,  Beadle 
Mitchell  City,  Davison 
Pierre  City,  Hughes 
Rapid  City,  Pennington 
Sioux  Falls  City,  Lincoln/ 
Minnehaha 
Watertown  City,  Codington 
Yankton  City,  Yankton 

Wyoming 

Casper  City,  Natrona 
Cheyenne  City,  Laramie 
Laramie  City,  Albany 
Rock  Springs  City,  Sweetwater 
Sheridan  City,  Sheridan 

Total 

Percent  of  Region  Population 


1960 

1970 

Net  Change  in 
Population 
1960-1970 

201,675 

219,247 

17,572 

23,073 
10.558 
14,180 
12,555 
10,088 
42,399 
65,466 

26,476 
13,717 
14,299 
13,425 
9,699 
43.836 
72.488 

3,403 

3,159 

119 

870 

-389 

1,437 

7,022 

14,077 
9,279 

13,388 
11.919 

-689 
2,640 

121,977 

125.931 

3,954 

38,930 
43,505 
17,520 
10,371 
11,651 

39,361 
40,914 
23,143 
11,657 
10,856 

431 

-2,591 

5,623 

1,286 

-795 

.328,980 

1.515,758 

186,778 

35.64 

39.96 

The  letter  "U"  is  identified  as  unincorporated  places. 


Source:  See  Table  II-l,  No.  1), 


Table  II-5)  in  the  Region  who  had  10  thousand  or  ir.ore  people  in  1960  or 
1970,  the  population  in  these  areas  increased  from  about  1.33  million 
in  1960 . to  1.52  million  in  1970  or  about  14  percent.   This  accounted  for 
about  36  percent  of  the  population  in  1960  and  40  percent  in  1970. 

2.4  Racial  Characteristics 

The  Region's  population  is  almost  entirely  white  (see  Table  II-6) .   In 
1960  only  2.9  percent  of  the  population  was  non-white  (compared  to  11.4 
percent  nationally);  in  1970  the  proportion  of  non-whites  was  3.8  percent 
(compared  to  12.5  percent  nationally).   In  the  Old  West  Region,  the 
predominate  non-white  group  is  American  Indians.   In  1960  American  Indians 
numbered  an  estimated  68  thousand  (or  just  under  2  percent)  in  the  Region 
versus  almost  86  thousand  (or  slightly  more  than  2  percent  of  total 
regional  population)  in  1970.   This  compares  with  an  estimated  764  thousand 
Indians  nationally  in  1970  or  about  0.4  percent  of  the  total  national  popu- 
lation.  Only  in  South  Dakota  did  the  non-white  population  attain  a 
level  greater  than  5  percent  in  1970;  largely  because  about  32  thousand 
of  the  Region's  86  thousand  Indians  resided  in  that  State. 

2. 5  Age-Sex  Characteristics 

In  1960  and  1970  the  Region's  population  tended  to  be  concentrated 
in  the  younger  and  older  age  groups  in  relation  to  the  nation,  and  to 
have  relatively  more  males  than  females  in  comparison  with  the  nation. 
Tables  II-7  and  II-8  indicate  that  1)  in  most  age  groups  under  20  yeeirs  old 
there  were  proportionately  more  persons  in  the  Region  than  the  nation 
(the  only  exception  being  in  1970  in  the  0-4  age  group) ;  2)  in  all  age 
groups  between  20  and  64  years  old  there  were  proportionately  fewer 
persons  in  the  Region  than  in  the  nation,  largely  as  a  result  of  high  out- 
migration  of  these  age  groups;  and  3)  in  both  age  groups  over  64  yeeurs 
old  there  were  relatively  more  people  in  the  Region  than  in  the  nation. 
Table  II-9  indicates  that  in  1970  cibout  39.3  percent  of  the  Region's 
population  were  age  0  to  19  versus  37.9  percent  for  the  nation;  49.3 
percent  of  the  Region  population  were  age  20-64  versus  52.3  percent  for 
the  nation;  and  11.3  percent  of  the  Region's  inhabitants  were  65  years 
old  or  more  as  opposed  to  9.9  percent  in  the  nation.   Among  the  States, 
in  1970,  Montana,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  had  more  than  40  percent 
of  their  populations  in  the  0-19  age  group;  South  Dakota  had  only  47.7 
percent  of  its  inhabitants  in  the  20-64  age  bracket;  and  more  than  12 
percent  of  both  Nebraska's  and  South  Dakota's  population  were  over  64 
years  old.   Among  the  States,  in  1970,  Wyoming's  population  distribution 
by  age  group  was  most  similar  to  the  nation's.  Between  1960  and  1970 
the  Region's  popiHation  also  tended  to  age;  that  is,  by  1970  there  were 
fewer  persons  proportionately  in  the  0-19  age  group  and  relatively  more 
persons  65  years  old  and  over.   This  followed  a  national  trend. 
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Table  1 1-9 

POPULATION  AGE  DISTRIBUTION 

OLD  WEST  REGION  AND  NATION 

1960  AND  1970 

(In  percent) 


Region 


Montana   Nebraska 


North 
Dakota 


South 
Dakota 


Wyomi  ng 


United 
States 


Aqe~  Ji60  J970  i96g  1970  1960  1970  1960  1970  1960  1970  1960  1970  I960  1970 

0-19  40.2  39.3  41.2  40.1  38.0  38.0  42.6  40.6  41.2  40.2  41.2  39.7  38.5  37.9 

20-64  49.4  49.3  49.1  50.3  50.4  49.6  48.1  48.7  48.3  47.7  51.0  51.2  52.3  52.3 

65+  10.3  11.3  9.7  9.9  11.6  12.4  9.3  10.7  10.5  12.1  7.9  9.1  9.2  9.9 


Source:     See  Table  II-l,  No.   1). 


Table  II-IG 

POPULATION  SEX  RATIOS  (MALE/FEMALE)  BY  AGE  GROUP 
OLD  WEST  REGION  AND  NATION 
1960  AND  1970 


0- 

•19 

20- 

•64 

65+ 

Total 

1960 

1970 

1960 

1970 

1960 

1970 

1960 

1970 

Region 

1.03 

1.03 

1.02 

0.99 

0.96 

0. 

,81 

1.02 

0.98 

Montana 
Nebraska 
Mocth  Dakota 
South  Dakota 
Wyoming 

1.02 
1.03 
1.03 
1.03 
1.04 

1.03 
1.03 
1.04 
1.03 
1.04 

1.05 
0.98 
1.05 
1.02 
K05 

1.00 
0.96 
1.03 
0.99 
1.00 

1.06 
0.87 
1.05 
0.99 
1.08 

0, 
0. 
0. 
0, 
0. 

,86 
,74 
,88 
,83 
,87 

1.04 
0.98 
1.05 
1.02 
1.05 

1.00 
0.95 
1.02 
0.98 
1.01 

United  States 

1.03 

1.03 

0.96 

0.94 

0.83 

0, 

.72 

0.97 

0.95 

Source:  See  Table  II-l,  No.  1). 
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Tcdsle  11-10  summarizes  the  male  to  female  popiilation  ratios  (i.e.,  sex 
ratios)  for  viurious  age-groups  cind  the  entire  regional  and  national 
populations  in  1960  and  1970.   Overall  there  have  tended  to  be  relatively 
more  males  in  the  Region  (sex  ratios  of  1.02  in  1960  and  0.9B  in  1970) 
as  compared  to  the  nation  (sex  ratios  of  0.97  in  1960  auid  0.95  in  1970), 
but  the  difference  declined  appreciably  between  1960  and  1970  (from  eibout 
5  percent  to  3  percent)  .  The  Indo-China  Weir  may  have  had  some  effect 
on  this  change.  However,  while  there  have  been  relatively  more  males  in 
the  Region's  20-64  age  group  in  compaurison  with  the  nation  (6  percent 
higher  in  1960  and  5  percent  more  in  1970) ,  really  large  differences  have 
occurred  in  the  65  and  over  age  group  (though  this  contains  relatively 
fewer  people).   In  this  age  group  the  Region's  sex  ratios  were  0.96  in 
1960  and  0.81  in  1970  versus  0.83  in  1960  and  0.72  in  1970  for  the  nation. 
Males  appear  to  be  living  longer  in  the  Region  thcin  in  the  nation,  though 
this  difference  appears  to  be  rapidly  diminishing. 

Tcible  11-11  shows  similar  age  and  sex  data  for  American  Indicins  living 
in  the  Region  as  of  1970.1  Table  11-11  indicates  that  the  Region's 
Indian  population  is  much  younger  than  that  of  the  Region  as  a  whole, 
having  over  56  percent  in  the  0-19  age  group  (versus  39  percent  for  the 
Region) ,  and  only  about  39  percent  in  the  20-64  age  group  (as  against 
49  percent  for  the  Region)  and  5  percent  65  years  old  or  more  (versus 
11  percent  for  the  Region)  in  1970.   On  the  other  hand,  in  1970  there 
were  fewer  Indian  males  proportionately  than  in  the  regional  population, 
the  sex-ratio  being  0.96  versus  0.98  for  the  Region.   However,  the  major 
W  differences  were  the  low  proportion  of  Indian  males  age  20-64  (Indian  sex 
ratio  of  0.91  versus  1.03  for  the  Region)  and  the  high  proportion  of 
Indian  males  65  years  old  and  over  (Indian  sex  ratio  of  0.99  as  against 
0.81  for  the  Region)  in  1970.   The  Indian  middle-aged  males  may  have 
out-migrated  for  jobs,  possibly  leaving  families  in  the  Region.   Older 
Indian  males  have  apparently  returned  or  remained  in  the  Region  and  Indian 
females  have  shorter  life  expectancies  compared  to  Indian  males  relative  to 
the  population  as  a  whole. 

2.6     Fertility  and  Death  Rates 

Tables  11-12  and  11-13  summarize  birth  and  death  rate  statistics 
accumulated  for  the  Region.   In  1960  the  general  fertility  rate  (i.e., 
births  per  thousand  women  ages  15  through  44)  was  about  15  percent  higher 
in  the  Region  (with  an  estimated  rate  of  135.8)  in  comparison  with  the 
nation  (with  an  estimated  rate  of  118) .  However,  the  decline  of  the 
Region's  general  fertility  rate  was  much  more  rapid  than  the  nation's 
during  the  1960 's,  so  that  by  1970  the  Region's  general  fertility  rate 
was  only  about  2  percent  higher  than  the  rate  for  the  nation  (at  90.0 
versus  87.9  respectively).   In  fact,  by  1970  the  general  fertility  rates 
of  Nebraska  and  certain  sub-State  areas  of  Montana,  North  Dakota  and 


1 

This  table  also  indicates  that  about  25  percent  of  the  estimated  82.4 
thousand  Indians  in  the  Region  as  of  1970  lived  in  urban  areas  and  the 
remainder  resided  in  rural  areas,  probably  in  or  near  Indiam  reservations. 
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Table  11-12 


1 


GENERAL  FERTILITY  RATE 
OLD  WEST  REGION  AND  NATION 
1960-1970 


General  FertiHty  Rate  ^ 
T9^0      1965     TM 


Annual  Rate 
of  Chancle  (in  percent) 
1560-5?   1965-70 — 


Region 


135.8 


105.2 


90.0 


■5.2 


-2.7 


Montana 

136.9 

104.0 

91.1 

Northeast 

152.1 

113.0 

93.8 

Southeast 

127.7 

94.5 

87.8 

West 

127.9 

103.3 

91.4 

Nebraska 

130.3 

101.1 

87.0 

Central 

120.9 

91.5 

87.3 

East  (Omaha) 

137.5 

113.3 

93.6 

Northeast 

137.4 

103.2 

89.1 

Southeast 

123.6 

90.1 

74.0 

West  (Panhandle) 

127.3 

92.4 

83.9 

North  Dakota 

143.0 

113.0 

91.2 

Northeast 

149.3 

128.9 

98.7 

Northwest 

146.3 

117.7 

99.2 

Southeast 

135.5 

98.2 

80.0 

Southwest 

144.6 

113.5 

91.7 

South  Dakota 

142.1 

111.5 

92.0 

Northeast 

128.3 

96.9 

80.4 

Southeast 

133.8 

108.9 

87.1 

West 

165.6 

128.9 

109.1 

Wyoming 

131.1 

99.4 

95.5 

East 

131.2 

100.2 

94.3 

Northwest 

124.9 

■93.Z 

92.2 

Southwest 

138.3 

101.1 

108.6 

United  States 

118.0 

96.6 

87.9 

1 


5.7 

-2.4 

6.1 

-3.2 

6.2 

-1.4 

4.4 

-2.2 

5.2 

-2.7 

5.7 

-0.9 

3.9 

-3.3 

5.9 

-2.6 

6.5 

-3.3 

6.6 

-1.8 

4.8 

-3.6 

3.0 

-4.3 

4.4 

-3.0 

6.7 

-3.5 

5.0 

-3.6 

5.0 

-3.3 

5.8 

-3.2 

4.2 

-3.7 

5.1 

-2.9 

■5.7 

-0.8 

•5.5 

-1.2 

5.9 

-0.3 

6.5 

-1.4 

-4.0 


-1.7 


Births  per  thousand  women  ages  15  through  44. 

Note:    1965  female  population  (age  15-44)  was  derived  from  the 
population  model  (see  Appendix  H).. 

Source:  1)  Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  States:  1960.  1970,  Volume  I, 
Natality  j  U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 


2)  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Census  of  Population:  1960.  1970, 
General  Characteristics  of  the  Population,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Table  11-13 

DEATH  RATES 
OLD  WEST  REGION  AND  NATION 

I960,  1970,  1973 
(deaths  per  thousand  persons) 


r 


Region 

Montana 
Northeast 
Southeast 
West 

Nebraska 
Central 
East  (Omaha) 
Northeast 
Southeast 
West  (Panhandle) 

North  Dakota 
Northeast 
Northwest 
Southeast 
Sojthwest 

South  Dakota 
Northeast 
Southeast 
West 

Wyoming 
East 

Northwest 
Southwest 

United  States 


_1960 
9.78 


y.yb 

9.51 

9.38 

9.52 

9.42 

9.05 

11.14 

9.91 

10.58 

9.87 

11.48 

11.68 

9.87 

8.59 

11.31 

11.66 

10.37 

10.10 

10.17 

10.72 

8.59 

9.09 

8.91 

9.38 

8.92 

8.62 

8.69 

9.74 

7.85 

8.34 

9.73 

10.07 

9.76 

9.32 

8.47 
8.28 
8.51 
9.63 

9.54 


9.87 

10.67 

9.83 

9.09 

8.84 
8.74 
9.47 
8.71 

9.45 


1973 

9.48 

9.53 
9.50 
9.11 
9.95 


9.72 
11.49 

8.08 
10.92 

9.92 
10.72 

9.02 
8.61 
9.14 
9.60 
8.55 

9.70 

10.26 

9.72 

9.14 

8.68 
8.61 
8.50 
9.35 

9.40 


Source:     1) 


2) 


3) 


VitjJ_Stati  sties 
Volume 


11. 


of  the  United 

Mortality^     U.S 


States;     I960  and  1970, 


Education  and  Welfare. 


uepartment  of  Health, 


'l97n  ^rlnf"  frl.^^  ^^"'"''  Census  of  Population:     1960  and 
'970,  General   Characteri«;tlrc  n4  thp  Pnmi  ntinn     ii  "  " 

Govern.iiiHrPFmtrng  OHice.  Washington,  d'c'         ' 

^iu  T^f^lli  ^^1  c^"'"''  SmmLPopiOalioOeEorts: 
Sltion  ff  jfr^i  -StfltP  rooprrnliye  Program  for     "  - 

S^^^S^^^T^'  '•'•  ^°^^^""«"^  Prff^HT^office, 
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South  Dakota  were  below  the  national  rate.   Only  two  siob-State  areas. 
West  South  Dakota  and  Southwest  Wyoming  had  estimated  general  fertility 
rates  in  excess  of  100  in  1970.   In  West  South  Dakota  a  large  proportion 
of  the  population  (over  10  percent  in  1970)  is  Indian,  a  group  with 
historically  higher  fertility  rates. 

The  death  rates  for  the  Region  are  very  siinilcir  to  those  of  the  nation. 
During  the  period  1960  to  1973  these  rates  have  been  coming  closer 
together.   Table  11-13  indicates  that  in  the  successive  years  1960,  1970 
and  1973,  the  Region.'s  death  rates  (i.e.,  deaths  per  thousand  people) 
were  9.78,  9.59  and  9.48,  respectively,  or  2.5  percent,  1.5  percent  auid 
0.85  percent  higher  respectively  than  the  national  rates  of  9.54,  9.45 
and  9.40  for  each  of  these  same  years.   The  States  with  the  higher  death 
rates,  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota,  are  the  ones  with  relatively  older 
(55  and  over)  populations  (see  Table  II-9) . 

2. 7     Migration  Trends 

Tables  11-14  through  H-20  simmarize  recent  migration  trends.   This 
presentation  underscores  the  extensive  physical  mobility  of  persons 
in  the  Region,  a  phenomenon  long  associated  with  this  part  of  the 
nation. 

Table  11-14  provides  an  estimate  of  net  migration  in  total  and  by  age 
group  occurring  between  1960  and  1970  in  the  Region  and  in  each  State 
and  sub-State  area.l  From  this  data  it  appears  that  between  1960  and  1970 
there  was  a  net  migration  out  of  the  Region  of  over  383  thousand  persons, 
or  more  than  10  percent  of  either  the  1960  or  1970  population.   The  Region's 
annual  growth  rate  of  the  natural  population  change  was  1.1  percent  per 
year  during  the  1960 's,  but  because  of  the  high  net  out-migration  the 
actual  population  growth  in  this  period  was  only  0.2  percent  per  year. 
More  dramatic  are  the  gross  population  movements.   Between  1965  and  1970 
net  out-migration  from  the  Region  was  an  estimated  194  thousand  persons. ^ 
However,  this  masks  the  fact  that  during  this  mere  5-year  period  about 
504  thousand  persons  moved  out  of  the  Regicn  (or  about  14  percent  of  the 
1960  population)  while  about  310  thousand  persons  moved  into  the  Region 
(see  Table  11-15) .   In  addition,  between  1965  and  1970  nearly  62  thousand 
persons  moved  between  States  in  the  Old  West  Region.   Overall  about  16 
percent  of  the  1965  population  (5  years  old  and  over)  out-^nigrated  from 
the  States  in  the  Region  between  1965  and  1970  compared  to  about  9  percent 
out-migrating  from  all  states  in  the  nation. 

Table  11-14  also  shows  that  out^nigration  was  especially  large  among  the 
Region's  20-29  year  old  age  group.   Between  1960  cuid  1970  the  net  out-migration 


Population  data  for  1960  and  1970  were  obtained  from  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census.   The  natural  increase  population  estimate  for  1970  was 
obtained  from  data  obtained  on  fertility  rates,  and  net  migration  was 
then  obtained  as  the  difference  between  total  population  and  natural 
increase  population.   The  procedure  is  fully  explained  in  Appendix  H. 

From  U.S.  Census,  those  reporting  in  1970  and  5  years  of  age  or  more. 
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Table  11-14 

NET  MIGRATION  BY  AREA 

OLD  WEST  REGION 

1960  AND  1970 


Area  and 
Age  Group 


Population 
i960      1970 


Population 

by  Natural 

Increase 

Estimation 

1970 


Annual  Rate  of  Change 
Net    1960-1970  (in  percent) 
Migration  Natural 

1960-1970   Actual      Increase 


Region 

0-19 
20-29 
30-44 
45-64 
65+ 
Total 

Montana 
0-19 
20-29 
30-44 
45-64 
65+ 
Total 

Northeast 
0-19 
20-29 
30-44 
45-64 
65+ 
Total 

Southeast 
0-19 
20-29 
30-44 
45-64 
65+ 
Total 

West 
0-19 
20-29 
30-44 
45-64 
65+ 
Total 


1,500,297 

1,491,941 

1,644,355 

-152,414 

0.1 

435,598 

511,152 

633,087 

-121,935 

1.6 

682,489 

602,184 

655,269 

-  53,085 

-1.3 

725,251 

758,991 

804,793 

-  45.802 

0.5 

385,588 

429,318 

439,552 

-  10,234 

1.1 

3,729,123 

3.793,586 

4,177,056 

-383,470 

0.2 

277,959 

278,276 

302,686 

-  24,410 

0.0 

78,460 

93,724 

116,438 

-  22,714 

1.8 

127,704 

112,675 

118,091 

-  5,416 

-1.3 

125,224 

140,998 

148,855 

-  7,857 

1.2 

65,420 

68,736 

71,422 

-  2,686 

0.5 

674,767 

694,409 

757,492 

-  63,083 

0.3 

106,110 

99,801 

122,063 

-  22.262 

-0.6 

31,233 

31.802 

42,716 

-  10,914 

0.2 

47,853 

40,260 

46,359 

-  6,099 

-1.7 

43,491 

48,765 

53,926 

-  5,161 

1.1 

23,136 

23,718 

24,577 

859 

0.2 

251,823 

244,346 

289,641 

-  45,295 

-0.3 

87,664 

85,664 

91,713 

-  6,049 

-0.2 

24,817 

30,554 

37,381 

-  6,827 

2.1 

40,768 

34,996 

37,659 

-  2,663 

-1.5 

37,331 

43,228 

46,366 

-  3,138 

1.5 

19,322 

20,699 

21,756 

-  1 .057 

0.7 

209,902 

215.141 

234,875 

-  19,734 

0.2 

84,185 

92.811 

88,910 

3,901 

1.0 

22,410 

31 ,368 

36,341 

-  4,973 

3.3 

39.083 

37,419 

34,073 

3,346 

-0.4 

44,402 

49,005 

48,563 

442 

1.0 

22,962 

24,319 

25,089 

770 

0.6 

213,042 

234,922 

232.976 

1,946 

1.0 

0.9 
3.7 
■0.4 
1.0 
1.3 
1.1 


0.8 
3.9 
-0.8 
1.7 
0.9 
1.1 


1.4 
3.1 
-0.3 
2.1 
0.6 
1.4 


0.5 
4.7 
-1.4 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
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NET  MIGRATION  BY  AREA 

OLD  WEST  REGION 

1960  AND  1970 

\ 

Population 

by  Natural 

Annual  Rate  of  Change 

Increase 

Net 

1960-1970  (in  percent) 

Area  and 

Population 

Estimation 
1970 

Migration 
1960-1970 

Actual 

Natural 

Age  Group 

1960 

1970 

Increase 

Nebraska 

■• 

0-19 

536,108 

563,594 

590,633 

-  27,039 

0.5 

1.0 

20-29 

165,599 

203,740 

226,316 

-  22,576 

2.1 

3.1 

30-44 

257,462 

237,012 

249,396 

-  12,384 

-0.8 

-0.3 

45-64 

288,005 

295,621 

306,826 

-  11,205 

0.3 

0.6 

65+ 

164,156 

183,526 

184,244 

718 

1.1 

1.1 

Total       1 

,411,330 

1,483,493 

1,557,415 

-  73,922 

0.5 

1.0 

Central 

0-19 

116,827 

114,826 

119,948 

-  5,122 

-0.2 

0.3 

20-29 

30,402 

36,868 

51,554 

-  14,686 

1.9 

5.1 

30-44 

54,642 

47,886 

47,668 

218 

-1.3 

-1.4 

45-64 

67,878 

68,012 

68,620 

608 

0.0 

0.1 

65+ 

41,936 

46,486 

45,770 

716 

1.0 

0.9 

Total 

311,685 

314,078 

333,560 

-  19.482 

0.1 

0.7 

East  (Omaha) 

0-19 

181,689 

220,888 

217,021 

3,867 

1.9 

1.8 

20-29 

61,544 

82,712 

72,349 

10,363 

2.9 

1.6 

30-44 

92,064 

95,492 

92,223 

3,269 

0.4 

0.0 

45-64 

90,559 

100,113 

103,613 

-  3,500 

1.0 

1.3 

65+ 

45,083 

52,708 

52,285 

423 

1.6 

1.5 

Total 

470,939 

551,913 

537,491 

14,422 

1.6 

1.3 

Northeast 

0-19 

85,926 

82,537 

91,566 

-  9,029 

-0.4 

0.6 

20-29 

21 ,468 

22,851 

36,510 

-  13,659 

0.6 

5.2 

30-44 

37,458 

32,093 

33,476 

-  1 ,383 

-1.6 

-1.1 

45-64 

47,188 

45,346 

46,914 

-  1,568 

-0.4 

-0.1 

65+ 

28,022 

31 ,462 

32,143 

681 

1.2 

1.4 

Total 

220,062 

214,289 

240,609 

-  26,320 

-0.3 

0.9 

Southeast 

0-19 

108,907 

109,211 

117,234 

-  8,023 

0.0 

0.7 

20-29 

40,583 

49,621 

47,730 

1,891 

2.0 

1.6 

30-44 

53,860 

46,694 

57,909 

-  11,215 

-1.4 

0.7 

45-64 

62,096 

61,901 

64,920 

-  3,019 

0.0 

0.4 

65+ 

38,815 

40,968 

41 ,943 

975 

0.5 

0.8 

Total 

304,261 

308,395 

329,736 

-  21,341 

0.1 

0.8 

West  (Panhandle) 

0-19 

42,759 

36,132 

44,864 

-  8,732 

-1.7 

0.5 

20-29 

11,602 

11,688 

18,173 

-  6,485 

0.1 

4.4 

1    30-44 

19,438 

14,847 

18,120 

-  3,273 

-2.7 

-0.7 

45-64 

20,284 

20,249 

22,759 

-  2,510 

0.0 

1.1 

65+ 

10,300 

11,902 

12,103 

201 

1.4 

1.6 

Total 

104,383 

94,818 

116,019 

-  21,201 

-1.0 

1.1 
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Table     11-14  (cont.) 


NET  MIGRATION  BY  AREA 

OLD  WEST  REGION 

1960  AND  1970 

Population 

by  Natural 

Annual 

Rate  of  Change 

Increase 

Net 

1960-1970  (in  percent) 

Area  and 

Population 

Estimation 
1970 

Migration 
1960-1970 

Actual 

Natural 

Acje  Grou£ 

1960 

1970 

Increase 

North  Dakota 

0-19 

269.615 

250,661 

294,007 

-  43,346 

-0.7 

0.9 

20-29 

74,029 

83,370 

115,484 

-  32,114 

1.2 

4.3 

30-44 

110.270 

95,047 

110,054 

-  15,007 

-1.5 

-0.0 

45-64 

119,941 

122,315 

132,488 

-  10,173 

0.2 

1.0 

S5+ 

58.591 

66,368 

68,389 

-  2,021 

1.2 

1.5 

Total 

632,446 

617.761 

720,422 

-102.661 

-0.2 

1.3 

Northeast 

0-19 

59,298 

58,186 

66,951 

-  8.765 

-0.2 

1.2 

20-29 

17,188 

21,876 

25,515 

-  3.639 

2.4 

3.9 

30-44 

23,668 

21 .464 

24,789 

-  3.325 

-1.0 

0.5 

45-64 

26,915 

26,343 

28,569 

-  2.226 

-0.2 

0.6 

65+ 

13,728 

15.658 

15,892 

234 

1.3 

1.5 

Total 

140,797 

143,527 

161.716 

-  18,189 

0.2 

1.4 

Northwest 

0-19 

57,232 

53,397  ' 

64,894 

-  11,497 

-0.7 

1.2 

20-29 

16,093 

18,486 

23,795 

-  5,309 

1.4 

3.8 

30-44 

23,519 

20,909 

23,752 

-  2,843 

-1.2 

0.1 

45-64 

23,852 

25,253 

28,024 

-  2,771 

0.6 

1.6 

65+ 

11,758 

12,307 

12,299 

8 

0.5 

0.4 

Total 

132,454 

130,352 

152,764 

-  22,412 

-0.2 

1.4 

Southeast 

0-19 

84,262 

76,209 

87,723 

-  11.514 

-1.0 

0.4 

20-29 

23,649 

25,998 

36,875 

-  10.877 

0.9 

4.3 

30-44 

35,596 

29,545 

35,288 

-  5.743 

-1.9 

-0.1 

45-64 

41 ,681 

40,625 

43,685 

-  3,060 

-0.3 

0.5 

65+ 

21,219 

24,689 

26,064 

-  1.375 

1.5 

2.0 

Total 

206,407 

197,066 

229,635 

-  32.569 

-0.5 

1.1 

Southwest 

0-19 

68,823 

62.869 

74,439 

-  11,570 

-0.9 

-0.8 

20-29 

17,099 

17.010 

29,299 

-  12.289 

-0.1 

5.2 

30-44 

27,487 

23,129 

26,225 

-  3.096 

-1.7 

-0.5 

45-64 

27.493 

30,094 

32,210 

-  2,116 

0.9 

1.6 

65+ 

11.886 

13,714 

14,134 

420 

1.4 

1.7 

Total 

152,788 

146,816 

176,307 

-  29,491 

-0.4 

1.4 
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NET  MIGRATION  BY  AREA 

OLD  WEST  REGION 

1960 

AND  1970 
Population 

« 

by  Natural 
Increase 

Net 

,ft'J5l"^U5l«^/^  "^  Change 
19b0-l970  (In  percent) 

Area  and 

Populi 

ition 

Estimation 
1970 

Migration 
1960-1970 

Actual 

Natural 

Age  Group 

1960 

1970 

Increase 

South  Dakota 

0-19 

280,547 

267,387 

309,104 

-  41,717 

0.5 

1.0 

20-29 

76,988 

84,013 

118,173 

-  34,160 

0.9 

4.2 

30-44 

120,834 

100,526 

115,700 

-  15,174 

-1.9 

-0.4 

45-64 

130,632 

133,097 

142,000 

-  8,903 

0.2 

0.8 

65+ 

71,513 

80,484 

82,675 

-  2,191 

1.2 

1.4 

Total 

680,514 

665,507 

767,652 

-102.145 

-0.2 

1.2 

Northeast 

0-19 

92,053 

83,265 

94,448 

-  11,183 

-1.0 

0.3 

20-29 

23,291 

25,409 

40,422 

-  15,013 

0.9 

5.4 

30-44 

39,144 

30,455 

35,535 

-  5,080 

-2.5 

-1.0 

45-64 

46,017 

44,649 

47,637 

-  2,988 

-0.3 

0.3 

65+ 

25.964 

29,181 

30,437 

-  1,256 

1.2 

1.6 

Total 

226,469 

212,959 

248,479 

-  35,520 

-0.6 

0.9 

Southeast 

0-19 

97,299 

95,819 

105,406 

-  9,587 

-0.2 

0.8 

20-29 

26,453 

31.016 

41 ,389 

-  10,373 

1.6 

4.4 

30-44 

43,193 

36,523 

40,078 

-  3,555 

-1.7 

-0.8 

45-64 

48,048 

49.588 

51,635 

-  2,047 

0.3 

0.7 

65+ 

27,571 

31,136 

31,760 

624 

1.2 

1.4 

Total 

242,564 

244,082 

270,268 

-  26,186 

0.1 

1.1 

West 

0-19 

91,195 

88,303 

109,250 

-  20,947 

-0.3 

1.8 

20-29 

27,244 

27.588 

36,362 

-  8,774 

0.1 

2.8 

30-44 

38.497 

33,548 

40,087 

-  6,539 

-1.4 

0.4 

45-64 

36,567 

38,860 

42,728 

-  3,868 

0.6 

1.5 

65+ 

17,978 

20,167 

20,478 

311 

1.1 

1.3 

Total 

211,481 

208,466 

248,905 

-  40,439 

-0.1 

1.6 

Wyomi  ng 

■ 

0-19 

136,068 

132,023 

147,925 

-  15,902 

-0.3 

0.8 

20-29 

40,522 

46,305 

56,676 

-  10.371 

1.3 

3.3 

30-44 

66,219 

56,924 

62,028 

-  5.104 

-1.5 

-2.2 

45-64 

61 ,449 

66,960 

74,624 

-  7,664 

0.9 

1.9 

65+ 

25,908 

30,204 

32,822 

-  2,618 

1.5 

2.3 

Total 

330,166 

332,416 

374,075 

-  41,659 

0.1 

1.2 

East 

"* 

0-19 

99.578 

98,681 

109,815 

-  11,134 

-0.1 

1.0 

20-29 

31,561 

36,804 

41 ,093 

-  4,289 

1.5 

2.6 

30-44 

49.593 

42,972 

47,814 

-  4,842 

-1.4 

-0.4 

45-64 

44,624 

48.702 

54,882 

-  6,180 

0.9 

2.0 

65+ 

19,008 

22,073 

23,973 

-  1 ,900 

1.5 

2.3 

Total 

244,364 

249,232 

277,577 

-  28,345 

0.2 

1.3 
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Area  and 
Age  Group 

Wyoming 


Table  11-14  (cent.) 

NET  MIGRATION  BY  AREA 

OLD  WEST  REGION 

1960  AND  1970 


Population 
^960      1970" 


Population 

by  Natural 

Increase 

Estimation 

1970 


Annual  Rate  of  Change 
Net    1960-1970  (in  percent) 
Migration  Natural 

1960-1970   Actual      Increase 
(percentageT 


Northwest 
0-19 
20-29 
30-44 
45-64 
65+ 
Total 

Southwest 
0-19 
20-29 
30-44 
45-64 
65+ 
Total 


20,635 

18,039 

21,117 

-     3,078 

-1.4 

5,036 

5,078 

8,817 

-     3,739 

0.1 

9,117 

7,617 

7.948 

331 

-1.8 

9,008 

9,968 

10,832 

864 

1.0 

3,806 

4,596 

4.620 

24 

1.9 

47,602 

45,298 

53.334 

-     8,036 

-0.5 

15,855 

15,303 

16,993 

-       1 ,690 

-0.4 

3,925 

4,423 

6,766 

-       2,343 

1.2 

7,509 

6,335 

6,266 

69 

-1.7 

7,817 

8,290 

8,910 

620 

0.6 

3,094 

3.535 

4,229 

694 

1.3 

38,200 

37,886 

43,164 

-       5,278 

-0.1 

0.2 
5.4 
-1.4 
1.8 
1.9 
1.1 


0.7 
5.3 
-1.8 
1.3 
3.1 
1.2 


Source: 


See  Table  II-l,  No.  1);  Migration  and  natural  increase  derived  as  described  in 
Appendix  H. 
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Table  11-15 

STATE  MIGRATION 
OLD  WEST  REGION 
1965-1970 
(numbers  of  persons  5  years  old  and  over) 


Montana 
Nebraska 
North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 
Wyoming 

Intra-Re^ional 

Regional 
Total 


Inmigrants 

75,090 

134,332 

55,768 

55,266 

52,092 

61,731 

310,817 

372.548 


Outmi grants 

109,617 

175,487 

106,721 

102,097 

72,150 

61,731 

504,341 

566,072 


Source: 


U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Population:     1970,  Subject 
Reports.  Final  Report  PC(2)-23.    Mobility  for  States  and  the 
Nation,     U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,    ly/^. 
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Table  11-16 

IMMIGRANTS  BY  STATE  OF  RESIDENCE 
OLD  WEST  REGION 
1965-1970 
(numbers  of  persons  5  years  old  and  over) 

Destination  1970 


North 

South 

Origin  1965 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Dakota 

Dakota 

Wyoming 

Total 

Total 

75,090 

134,332 

55,768 

55,266 

52,092 

372,548 

Montana 

-- 

1,513 

3,527 

1,604 

3,578 

10,222 

Nebraska 

1.026 

-- 

1,394 

4,850 

3,890 

11,160 

North  Dakota 

5,949 

1,978 

-- 

4,504 

1,478 

13,909 

South  Dakota 

2,434 

6,491 

4,376 

-- 

3,041 

16,342 

Wyoming 

4,350 

3.143 

945 

1,660 

-- 

10,098 

Illinois 

1,979 

6,485 

1,900 

1,942 

1,202 

13,508 

Minnesota 

3,480 

5,030 

12,271 

8,131 

863 

29,775 

Texas 

2,215 

5,336 

2,054 

1,552 

2,333 

13.490 

Colorado 

3,487 

9,351 

992 

2,001 

7,215 

23,046 

Washington 

8,130 

2,247 

1,808 

1,105 

954 

14,244 

Oregon 

3,063 

1,209 

648 

579 

840 

6,339 

California 

10,861 

12.169 

4,874 

4,221 

4,718 

36,843 

Iowa 

927 

20.737 

1,608 

6,574 

929 

30,775 

Missouri 

1,186 

5.750 

1,188 

1,258 

958 

10,340 

Kansas 

971 

10,624 

882 

1,190 

1,294 

14,961 

Idaho 

3,945 

857 

206 

371 

1,599 

6,978 

Utah 

1.960 

1,064 

299 

189 

3,003 

6,515 

Other 

19,127 

40,348 

16,796 

13,535 

14,197 

104,003 

Source:  See  Table  11-15. 
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Table  11-17 


OUTMIGRANTS  BY  STATE  OF  RESIDENCE 
OLD  WEST  REGION 

t     ^  .  1965-1970 

^numbers  of  persons  5  years  old  and  over; 


Total 
Montana 
Nebraska 
North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 
Wyoming 
Illinois 
Minnesota 
Texas 

Colorado 
Arizona 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Idaho 

Utah 

Other 


109,617 

1,513 
3,527 
1,604 
3,578 
1,971 
4,525 
3,467 
5,224 
3,566 
22,278 
6,157 
14,919 
1,478 
1,053 
1,500 
1,293 
6.179 
2,156 
23,629 


Origin  1965 


Destination  1970        Montana      Nebraska 


175,487 
1,026 

1,394 
4,850 
3,890 
8,172 
6,638 

10,167 

17,367 
4,689 
5,632 
2,432 

22,174 
3,090 

16,843 
7,956 

10,651 

1,275 

766 

46,475 


North 
Dakota 

106,721 
5,949 
1,978 

4,504 
1,478 
3,147 

23,989 
3,638 
3,887 
2,316 

10,376 
2,800 

11,521 
2,968 
2,387 
1,696 
1,455 
1,267 
534 

20,831 


South 
Dakota 

102,097 
2,434 
6,491 
4,376 

3,041 
3,864 
17,153 
2,951 
5,740 
2,382 
5,490 
2,074 
11,049 
3,634 
6,799 
2,227 
1.930 
806 
396 
19,260 


Wyoming    Total 


72,150 
4,350 
3,143 

*  945 
1.600 

1,674 
1,082 
3,434 
12,527 
2,724 
3,931 
1,761 
9,458 
716 
864 
1.146 
1.363 
2.030 
3,476 
15,866 


566,072 
13,759 
13,125 
10,242 
12,618 
11,987 
18,828 
53,387 
23,657 
44,745 
15,677 
47,707 
15,224 
69,121 
11,886 
27,946 
14,525 
16.692 
11,557 
7,328 
126,061 


Source:  See  Table  11-15. 
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Table  11-18 

MIGRATION  BY  SEX  AND  AGE 
FIVE  STATES  SUMMARY! 
/   a.     .  1965-1970 

(nunters  of  persons  5  years  old  and  over) 


Five  States  Total 

Sex 
Male 
Feiiia  1  e 

Age 

5-9 
10-14 
15-19 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
50-54 
55-59 
60-64 
65-69 
70-74 

75»- 


Ini 

migrants 

Percent  of 

Outml grants 

r\ 

Percent  of 

Persons 

Total 
100.0 

Persons 
566,072 

Total 

372,548 

100.0 

191,930 

51.5 

290.159 

51.3 

180,618 

48.5 

275,913 

48.7 

51,792 

13.9 

74,733 

13.2 

40,874 

11.0 

60,427 

10.7 

37,015 

9.9 

58,953 

10.4 

64,036 

17.2 

99,146 

17.5 

51,274 

13.8 

79,791 

14.1 

34,618 

9.3 

48,077 

8.5 

26,447 

7.1 

36,856 

6.5 

16,926 
13,576 

4.5 
3.6 

28,108 
22,375 

5.0 
4.0 

9,820 

2.6 

16,170 

2.9 

6,868 

1.8 

11,889 

2.1 

5,353 

1.4 

8,695 

1.5 

4,279 

1.2 

7,277 

1.3 

3,497 

0.9 

5.391 

1.0 

6,173 

1.7 

8,184 

1.3 

i 


lid^yon.1ng^^^'°"  includes  Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota. 
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Table  11-20 


NET 

■  MIGRATION  BY  AREA 
OLD  WEST  REGION 

(f 

1970-1974 

Annual  Rate 

\V 

Estimated 

of  Change 

Popul 

ation 

Natural 
Increase 

Net 
Migration 

1970-1974  ( 

in  percent) 

1 

Natural 

1970 

1974 

1970-1974 

1970-1974 

Actual 

Increase 

Region 

3,793,586 

3,957,300 

111,700 

52,014 

1.1 

0.7 

Montana 

694,409 

734,800 

21,800 

18,591 

1.4 

0.8 

Northeast 

244,346 

254,300 

8,100 

1,854 

1.0 

1.8 

Southeast 

215,141 

228,600 

7,400 

6,059 

1.5 

0.8 

West 

234,922 

251,900 

6,300 

10,678 

1.8 

0.6 

Nebraska 

1,483,493 

1,542,800 

38,400 

20,907 

1.0 

0.6 

Central 

314,078 

318,800 

4,600 

122 

0.4 

0.4 

East  (Omaha) 

551,913 

595,100 

22,700 

20,487 

1.9 

1.0 

Northeast 

214,289 

214,600 

3,400 

-  3,089 

0.1 

0.4 

Southeast 

308,395 

320,900 

5,600 

6,905 

1.0 

0.4 

West  (Panhandle) 

94,818 

93,400 

2,100 

-  3,518 

-0.4 

0.5 

North  Dakota 

617,761 

637,400 

19,800 

-   161 

0.8 

0.8 

Northeast 

143,527 

•  152,800 

5,900 

3,373 

3.1 

1.0 

Northwest 

130,352 

131,200 

5,000 

-  4,152 

0.2 

0.9 

Southeast 

197,066 

200,800 

3,700 

34 

0.5 

0.5 

Southwest 

146,816 

152,600 

5,200 

584 

1.0 

0.9 

South  Dakota 

665,507 

682,900 

18,500 

-  1,107 

0.6 

0.7 

Northeast 

212,959 

215,400 

3,400 

-   959 

0.3 

0.4 

Southeast 

244,082 

245,400 

5,400 

-  4,082 

0.1 

0.5 

West 

208,466 

222,100 

9,700 

3,934 

1.6 

1.1 

Wyoming 

332,416 

359,400 

13,200 

13,784 

2.0 

1.0 

East 

249,232 

264,900 

9,800 

5,868 

1.5 

1.0 

Northwest 

45,298 

47,800 

1,400 

1,102 

1.4 

0.8 

Southwest 

37,886 

46,700 

2,000 

6,814 

5.4 

1.3 

1 


Census  provisional  estimates  as  of  July  1 


Source:  See  Table  H-l,  No.  1),  No.  3). 
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for  this  age  group  amounted  to  28  percent  of  the  population  in  this 
age  bracket  in  1960.   Despite  this  movement  out,  the  20-29  age  group 

displayed  the  highest  actual  population  growth  rate  (1.6  percent  annualiyj 
in  the  Region  during  the  1960 's  due  to  the  high  birth  rates  of  the  1940 's. 
Declining  fertility  rates,  and  movement  out  of  the  Region  with  parents 
produced  the  lowest  actual  growth  rate  (0.1  percent  per  year)  of 
persons  in  the  0-19  age  group.   Tcible  III-14  also  indicates  that  the 
highest  out-migration  rates  in  the  1960 's  occurred  in  Northeast  Montana; 
West  Nebraska;  Northwest,  Southeast  and  Southwest  North  Dakota; 
and  Northwest  Wyoming.   During  this  period  only  West  Montana  and  East 
(Omaha)  Nebraska  had  minor  net  movements  into  their  areas. 

As  previously  indicated,  between  just  1965  and  1970,  an  estimated  566 
thousand  persons  (5  years  old  and  over)  moved  out  of  the  five  States  in 
the  Region  emd  373  thousand  moved  into  these  five  States;  or  about  939 
thousand  persons  (5  years  old  and  over)  moved  into  or  out  of  the  five 
States  (see  Table  11-15) .   Tables  11-16  and  11-17  indicate  the  origin 
and  destination  of  these  migrants  by  state  of  residence,  and  Teibles 
11-18  and  11-19  summarize  age  and  sex  data  on  these  migrants. 

Table  11-16  shows  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  in-migrants  to  the  Region's 
five  States  between  1965  and  1970  originated  in  California  (10  percent) , 
Iowa  (8  percent) ,  Minnesota  (8  percent)  and  Colorado  (6  percent) .     _ 
On  the  other  hand,  a  high  proportion  ot   out-migrants  between  1965  ajid  1970 
were  destined  for  California  (12  percent) ,  Minnesota  (9  percent) ,  Colorado 
(8  percent)  and   Washington  (8  percent).  The  pattern  of  in  and  out  move- 
ments between  States  is  generally  similar,  however,  location  and  probably 
personal  values  play  a  role  in  these  movements.  For  example,  a  high 
proportion  of  population  movements  occvu:  between  Montema  and  Washington, 
Montana  and  California,  Wyoming  auid  Colorado,  Nebraska  and  Iowa,  Nbrth 
Dakota  and  Minnesota,  South  Dakota  and  Minnesota,  and  so  on. 

Ta±)le  11-18  indicates  that  the  Region's  State  in-migrants  and  out-migrants 
between  1965  and  1970  were  relatively  similar  with  regard  to  sex  and  age, 
about  51  percent  of  each  were  males  and  movements  were  concentrated  in  the 
under  40  age  group,  with  the  20-24  yecir  old  segment  showing  the  greatest 
tendency  to  migrate.   Table  11-19  provides  further  age  and  sex  detail  for 
in-migrants  and  out-migrants  between  1965  and  1970  for  each  State  in  the 
Region.   The  median  age  of  both  in-migrants  and  out-migrants  was  about 
24  to  25  years  old  in  each  State.   Migrants  as  a  proportion  of  1965 
population  by  age-group  in  a  particular  State  tended  to  be  extremely  high, 
especially  in  the  20-24  and  24-29  age  groups.   Over  40  percent  of  those 
in  these  age  groups  out-migrated  between  1965  and  1970  from  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota  and  Wyoming,  with  the  other  States  reflecting  almost  30 
percent  or  more  out-migration  in  these  age  groups.   On  the  other  hand, 
the  proportion  of  in-migrants  was  also  large.   In  Wyoming  in-migrants 
between  1965  and  1970  amounted  to  over  30  percent  of  the  1965  population 
in  the  20-24  emd  24-29  age  groups,  and  in  the  other  States  the  proportion 
was  over  20  percent. 
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While  tlie  historical  trend  in  recent  decades  was  out-migration  from  the 
Region,  data  for  the  1970  to  1974  period  suggests  an  almost  complete 
reversal  of  such  movement.   This  trend  appears  to  be  consistent  with  changes 
in  recent  employment  trends  (see  Chapter  VIII) .   Table  11-20  indicates 
a  net  in-migration  to  the  Region  of  about  52  thousand  persons  between  1970 
and  1974,  with  Montana,  Nebraska  and  Wyoming  showing  net  in-roigrations , 
and  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  reflecting  negligible  net  out-migration 
Regional  employment  increases  (see  Chapter  VIII,  Table  VIII-3)  due  to 
expanding  economic  activities  in  mining  and  manufacturing  along  with 
almost  no  change  in  agricultural  employment  (as  opposed  to  long-term 
continuous  declines)  was  largely  responsible  for  this  abrupt  turn- 
around in  migration  trends.   This  again  underscores  the  mobility  and 
determination  of  the  regional  population  to  seek  and  obtain  employment 
in  the  Region  or  elsewhere  in  the  nation. 


e 
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CHAPTER  III 


ECONOMIC  AND  RELATED 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  POPULATICW 


t 


f 


t 
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3.1     Summary 

From  a  review  of  the  economic  and  related  characteristics  of  the  Region's 
population,  it  is  apparent  that  low  i>er  capita  and  feunily  income  levels 
have  historically  been  common  to  many  parts  of  the  Region.   This  repre- 
sents a  dominant  economic  problem  in  many  areas  of  the  Region.   While  the 
Region  is  generally  characterized  (for  a  variety  of  reasons)  by  relatively 
high  employment  levels,  the  low  levels  of  earnings  obtained  from  this 
employment  (see  Chapter  VIII)  have  resulted  in  low  family  and  per  capita 
incomes.   From  a  poverty  standpoint,  though,  the  Region  is  not  much  worse 
off,  on  average,  than  the  nation  as  a  whole;  but  while  the  proportion 
of  people  below  the  poverty  level  is  similar,  those  in  the  Region  are 
relatively  less  poor  than  those  elsewhere.   However,  the  very  greatest 
employment,  income  and  poverty  problems  in  the  Region  exist  among  the 
American  Indian  inhabitants. 

The  occupational  characteristics  of  the  Region  reflect  a  relatively  Icirje 
proportion  of  farm-oriented  skills.  Even  so,  the  Region  still  maintains 
a  substantial  portion  of  professional  and  non-farm  skilled  occupations.   In 
addition,  educational  attainment  levels  are  high  in  the  Region,  and 
every  State  in  the  Region  has  a  higher  proportion  of  persons  completing 
at  least  one  yeeu:  of  college  than  in  the  nation.  Also,  vrtiile  Indian 
educational  attainment  levels  are  relatively  low  in  comparison  to  the 
Region  or  nation,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Indian  pepple  have  not  been 
receiving  economic  rewards  in  proportion  to  educational  gains  similar 
to  those  being  obtained  in  non-Indian  society. 

The  following  summarizes  the  specific  data  results: 

1)  Employment  participation  ratios  were  higher  in  the  Region 
as  compared  to  the  nation  in  1950,  1960  and  1970.   In  1970, 
the  Region  ratio  was  9  percent  higher  than  the  national 
ratio.   Only  one  siib-State  area.  West  Montana,  was  below 
(by  7  percent)  the  national  employment  participation  ratio 
in  1970. 

2)  For  the  period  1970-1974,  the  average  unemployment  rate  for 
the  Region  was  4.2  percent  and  for  the  nation  it  was  5.4 
percent.   This  amounts  to  an  unemployment  rate  for  the 
Region  about  20  percent  below  the  national  rate.   However, 
during  this  period  Montana  had  unemployment  rates  consistently 
higher,  averaging  6.2  percent,  than  the  nation's. 

3)  Over  the  period  1950-1974,  total  personal  income  (in  current 
dollars)  grew  at  an  annual  rate  of  6.0  percent  in  the  Region 
and  7.0  percent  in  the  nation.   Only  in  the  recent  1970-1974 
period  was  the  total  annual  personal  income  growth  rate 
higher  for  the  Region  in  comparison  with  the  nation  (11.0 
percent  versus  9.4  percent,  respectively.) 
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4)  Per  capita  personal  income  (in  current  dollars)  in  the  Region 
was  $1,450  (97  percent  of  the  national  average)  in  1950  com- 
pared to  $5,170  (95  percent  of  the  national  average)  in  1974. 
This  eunoxints  to  an  amnual  growth  rate  of  5.4  percent  for  the 
Region  and  compares  with  a  national  increase  of  5.5  percent  per 
year  during  the  1950-1974  period.  However,  both  of  these  years 
(i.e.,  1950  and  1974)  are  atypical  in  recent  history,  partly 
due  to  higher  than  usual  agricultural  income.   In  1959  and  1970 
per  capita  incomes  of  the  Region  lagged  those  of  the  nation  by 
11-15  percent;  and  South  Dakota  showed  the  greatest  disparity, 
lagging  the  national  average  by  20-30  percent  in  these  yeeirs. 

5)  In  1969,  mean  family  income  was  $9,500  in  the  Region  versus 
$10,900  in  the  nation.  While  mean  family  income  of  the  Region 
was  13  percent  lower  than  that  for  the  nation,  eunong  the 
States  the  range  was  from  20  percent  below  the  national 
level  in  South  Dakota  to  7  percent  below  the  national  level 

in  Nebraska. 

6)  In  1969,  14.5  percent  of  the  Region's  population  were  class- 
ified in  the  poverty  category  as  compared  with  13.3  percent 
of  all  persons  in  the  nation.   The  least  proportion  of 
poverty  among  all  persons  occurred  in  Wyoming,  with  11.7 
percent;  and  the  greatest  proportion  occurred  in  South 
Dakota,  with  18.7  percent. 

7)  In  1970,  about  15  percent  of  the  Region's  workers  were 
classified  as  farmers,  farm  managers  or  farm  laborers,  this 
con^ares  with  3  percent  for  the  nation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  proportion  of  professional-technical  and  craftsmen- fore- 
men in  the  Region  show  only  minor  (1-2  percentage  points) 
lags  compared  with  the  nation;  and  the  pergentage  of  managers- 
officieils-proprietors  was  higher  in  the  Region  than  in  the 
nation.   However,  there  were  significantly  lower  proportions 
of  the  semi-skilled  operatives-transport  occupations  in  the 
Region  (10.5  percent)  as  compared  with  the  nation  (16.3  percent) 

8)  Educational  attainment  among  those  25  years  old  and  over  had 
reached  11,2  years  in  1960  and  12,2  years  in  1970  for  those 
in  th.e  Region,  compeired  with  10.5  years  in  1960  and  12.1 
years  in  1970  for  those  in  the  nation, 

9)  Antong  those  people  living  in  the  Region,  American  Indians 
reflect  some  of  the  very  greatest  economic  problems: 

-     Employment  participation  ratios  were  40  percent  lower 
them  the  nation  euid  45  percent  lower  than  the  Region 
in  1970. 
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The  unemployment  rate  was  a  ver^-  conservatively 
estimated  19  perctMit  in  1070,  or  5  times  the  reqional 
rate. 

-  The  mean  family  income  of  $5,600  in  1969  was 
about  one-half  the  national  average. 

Per  capita  income  in  1969  was  estimated  at  $1,000, 
or  only  about  25  percent  of  the  national  average. 

-  Over  46  percent  were  classified  in  the  poverty  group 
in  1969. 

-  The  largest  proportion  of  those  employed  were  in  low 
paying  laborer  and  service  jobs  in  1970. 

-  Median  years  of  educational  attainment  in  1970  amovinted  to 
9.5,  or  cibout  22  percent  lower  than  the  Region  level. 

3. 2    Employment  Rates  and  Trends 

Table  III-l  summarizes  employment  participation  ratios  historically  in 
the  Region  and  the  several  States. ■'■  This  tcible  indicates  higher  employ- 
ment participation  ratios  for  the  Region  as  compared  to  the  nation  in 
1950,  1960  and  1970.   In  1970,  the  Region  ratio  (at  0.871)  was  9  percent 
higher  than  the  national  ratio  (at  0.798).   In  1970,  all  States  in  the 
Region  had  higher  employment  participation  ratios  than  the  nation,  some 
of  them  substantially  higher,  and  in  the  other  years  Nebraska  and  South 
Dakota  had  higher  ratios  them  the  nation  while  the  other  States  were 
somewhat  below  the  national  average.   Table  III-2  shows  that  for  1970 
only  one  sub-State  cirea.  West  Montana,  was  below  the  national  employment 
participation  ratio  (about  7  percent  lower),  while  East  (Omaha)  Nebraska 
and  Northwest  Wyoming  had  the  highest  ratios,  both  being  about  17  percf;nt 
higher  than  the  national  average.   However,  Table  III-2  reflects  a  major 
employment  problem  among  Indian  people  in  the  Region.   The  1970  employ- 
ment participation  ratio  for  Indians  (taken  from  the  Census)  was  only 
aBbut  0.48,  or  a  substantial  40  percent  lower ' than  the  nation  and  45 
percent  lower  than  the  Region.   This  begins  to  provide  an  indication  of 
the  major  economic  problems  facing  Indian  people. 


The  employment  participation  ratio  as  used  in  this  review  is  defined 
as  the  ratio  of  total  employment  to  the  population  in  the  20  through  64 
year  old  age  group.   This  statistic  has  several  advajitages  over  the 
usual  participation  ratio  definition  which  focuses  on  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  labor  force  (including  unemployed)  instead  of  those  just 
employed.   Labor  force  estimates  hide  a  potentially  significant  laJxjr 
reservoir  because  they  exclude  the  unemployed  not  seeking  jobs.   There- 
fore, an  "employment  participation  ratio"  which  considers  only  those 
persons  employed  is  generally  better  than  other  statistics  as  an  indicator 
of  how  extensively  human  resoiorces  are  utilized  in  an  economy. 
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l.ible   III    I 

EMPLOYMENT   PARTICIPATION  KAIIOS 
OLD  WEST  RLIilON  AND  NATION 
1950,   1960  AND  1970 


Region 
Employment,   in  thousands 
Population,  age  20-64, 

In  thousands 
Employment  Participation 

Ratio 


1950 


1960 


1,371.6         1,415.7^ 
1,927.9         1.843.3 


0.711 


0.768 


1970 


1,630.4 
1,872.3 

0.871 


Montana 
Employment,   in  thousands 
Population,  age  20-64, 

In  thousands 
Employment  Participation 

Ratio 


222.0 
329.4 

0.674 


235.4' 
331.4 

0.710 


277.5 
347.4 

0.799 


Nebraska 

Employment,    in  thousands 
Population,  age  20-64, 

in  thousands 
Employment  Participation 

Ratio 


553.2 
749.2 

0.738 


573.2' 
711.1 

0.806 


666.4 
736.4 

0.905 


North  Dakota 

Employment,    in  thousands 
Population,  age  20-64, 

in  thousands 
Employment  Participation 
Ratio 


225.1 
328.1 

0.606 


226.3^ 
304.2 

0.744 


257.2 
300.7 

0.855 


South  Dakota 
Employment,    In  thousands 
Population,  age  20-64, 

in  thousands 
Employment  Participation 
Ratio 


260.2 
355.9 

0.731 


258.2' 
328.5 

0.786 


282.1 
317.6 

0.888 


Wyoming 

Employment,    in  thousands 
Population,  age  20-64, 

in  thousands 
Employment  Participation 

Ratio 


111.1 
165.3 

0.672 


122. 6^ 
168.2 

0.729 


147.2 
170.2 

0.865 


United  States 

Employment,    in  thousands  ■' 
Population,  age  20-64 

in  thousands 
Employment  Participation 

hatio 


62,570.0       71,292.0 
88,202.0      94.444.0 


0.709 


0.755 


85,815.0 
107,543.0 

0.798 


Employment  estimates  as  presented  here  are  consistent  with  the, "work 
force"  definition.     Total   number  of  jobs  are  counted  using  this  definiti 
Employment  as  of  1959. 

Work  force  employment  for  the  nation  was  estimated  by  adding  dual   job 
holders  to  labor  force  employment. 


on. 


Source: 


See  Tables   in  Chapter  VIII,  and  population  from  April    1   Census  of 
year  shown.     Also,   from  Manpower  Administration,  Manpower  Report 
^l^^;^^^^-^^'   US.   Department  of  LaborTT^S.   Govel^ent 
Printing  Office,  WasTnHgton.   D.C..   1973,   Tables  A-1   and  B-13. 


Table  111  2 

EMPLOYMENT  PARTIClPAl ION  RATIOS 

OLD  WEST  RLfilON 

STATES,  SUB-STATL  AREAS  AND 

AMERICAN  INDIAN  GROUP 

1970 


Arp£ 

Montana 
Northeast 
Southeast 
West 

Nebraska 
Central 
East  (Omaha) 
Northeast 
Southeast 
West  (Panhandle) 

North  Dakota 
Northeast 
Norttiwest 
Southeast 
Southwest 

South  Dakota 
Northeast 
Southeast 
West 

Wyonii  ng 
East 

Northwest 
Southwest 


Employment' 
(in  thousands) 


103.2 
87.3 
87.0 


135.8 
260.7 

88.2 
140.9 

40.8 


60.9 
54.8 
84.3 
57.2 


90.4 

104.8 

86.9 


108.7 
21.3 
17.2 


Population 

At)e  20-64 

(in  tliousands) 

Employment 
Participation  Ratio 

0.799 

120.8 
108.8 
117.8 

0.854 
0.802 
0.739 

0.905 

152.8 
278.3 
100.3 
158.2 
46.8 

0.888 
0.937 
0.879 
0.891 
0.872 

0.855 

69.7 
64.8 
96.2 
70.2 

0.874 
0.855 
0.876 
0.815 

0.888 

100.5 
117.1 
100.0 

0.900 
0.895 
0.869 

0.865 

126.5 
22.7 
19.1 

0.84G 
0.938 
0.901 

American  Indians, 
all  areas 


15.2 


31.9 


0.476 


"Work  force"  definition. 


Source: 


See  Tables  in  Chapter  VI 11;  population  from  Census  reports  as  of 
1  of  1970;  and  U.S.  Hurcau  of  Census,  Censur.__of  J'oj.ulation: 


July ..  .    J  ,,  t 

10/0,   final    R('JH.v:i..'!'":l^"JJ--'^'l^-i"--  -— 
Wirs  h i  ruj  ton ,   D .  C . ,   1 973. 


GovernnuMit  Printing  Office, 
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The  generally  higher  employment  participation  levels  in  the  Region  can  be 
partly  explained  by  several  factors.   The  rural  character  of  the  Region, 
with  a  large  agricultural  base,  allows  individuals  to  move  relatively 
freely  into  and  out  of  employment  on  the  family  (or  corporate)  farm.l 
While  such  employment  does  not  generally  result  in  high  levels  of 
earnings,  it  does  provide  a  hedge  against  poverty.   In  addition,  the 
Region  contains  relatively  more  employed  persons  over  65  and  under  20 
years  old  than  the  nation,  and  there  are  relatively  more  persons  in  the 
Region  holding  more  than  one  job.   Earnings  per  job  are  comparatively 
low  in  the  Region,  but  multiple  jobs  and  working  at  a  younger  or  older 
age  helps  supplement  family  income. 

Low  unemployment  rates  are  consistent  with  high  employment  participation 
ratios.   For  the  years  (1970-1974)  where  comparable  data  exist.  Table 
III-3  indicates  that  the  Region  has  always  maintained  unemployment  rates 
lower  than  those  in  the  nation.   For  the  five-year  period  1970-1974,  the 
average  unemployment  rate  for  the  Region  was  4.2  percent  versus  5.4  percent 
for  the  nation.   The  regional  unemployment  rate  during  this  period  was 
more  than  20  percent  below  the  national  average.   Again,  the  rural 
agricultural  base  of  the  Region  probadily  allowed  absorption  of  many  who 
would  otherwise  be  unemployed.   However,  Montana  (probably  West  Montana 
in  peurticular)   during  this  period  had  unemployment  rates  that  were 
consistently  higher  (averaging  6.2  percent  over  the  1970-1974  period) 
than  the  national  average.   Montana  has  not  been  as  large  an  agricultural 
producer  as  most  of  the  other  States  in  the  Region,  and  absorption 
capabilities  are  limited.   An  overwhelming  unemployment  problem,  though, 
is  reflected  among  Indian  people.   Census  data  indicate  that  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  among  Indians  was  over  19  percent  (about  5  times  the  regional 
rate)  in  1970. 

Indian  people,  since  the  unemployed  not  seeking  work  are  excluded  from  the 
unemployment  rate  statistic. 

3.3     Income  Levels  and  Trends 

This  section  provides  a  review  of  personal  income  and  poverty  levels 
and  trends  in  the  Region.   Table  I I 1-4  shows  total  personal  income 
levels  (in  current  and  constant  1967  dollars)  in  all  parts  of  the  Region 
euid  in  the  nation  for  1950,  1959,  1970  and  1974,  along  with  annual  rates 
of  personal  income  change  (in  current  dollars)  for  these  areas  over  the 
time  periods  shown.   The  data  indicate  that  while  regional  personal 
income  increased  from  about  $5.05  billion  to  $20.48  billion  (in  current 
dollaurs)  between  1950  and  1974,  the  regional  annual  rate  of  growth 


1 


While  States  tend  frequently  to  over  estimate  agricultural  employment,  an 
effort  was  made  to  correct  this  problem  through  use  of  Census  reports  and 
data  from  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 
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Table  III-3 


CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE 
UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES 
OLD  WEST  REGION  AND  NATION 
1970-1974 

Annual 

1  Average  Unemployment  (in 

percent) 

Area 

1970 

1971     1972 

1973 

1974 

Region 

3.9^ 

4.5      4.2 

4.1 

4.4 

Montana 

5.5 

6.3      6.2 

6.3 

6.7 

Nebraska 

3.1 

3.6      3.4 

3.3 

3.8 

North  Dakota 

4.6 

5.3      4.9 

5.1 

3.0 

South  Dakota 

3.3 

3.7      3.7 

3.3 

3.5 

Wyoming 

4.5 

4.5      4.0 

3.5 

3.6 

United  States 

4.9 

5.9      5.6 

4.9 

5.6 

Unemployment  for  American  Indians  throughout  the  Region  estimated 

at  19.3  percent  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census,  Census  of  Population.  1970. 

Note:  Estimates  based  on  labor  force  (i.e.,  place  of  residence)  definition 
for  non-institutional  population  16  years  old  and  over.  Data 
obtained  from  National  Household  Current  Population  Survey. 

Source:  Manpower  Administration,  Manpower  Report  of  the  President:  1975, 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.,  1975. 
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lagged  behind  the  national  growth  rate  during  all  periods  shown  except 
1970-1974.   For  the  entire  1950  through  1974  period,  the  Region's 
annual  personal  income  (in  current  dollars)  growth  rate  was  6.0  percent 
versus  7.0  percent  for  the  nation.   However,  in  the  recent  1970  through 
1974  period  this  growth  rate  was  11.0  percent  per  year  for  the  Region 
as  opposed  to  9.4  percent  for  the  nation.   This  is  consistent  with  similar 
recent  changes  in  regional  employment  and  population  trends,  and  also 
reflects  higher  prices  and  earnings  attained  in  the  agricultural  sector 
during  the  last  several  years. 

Table  III-4  also  reflects  important  State  and  sub-State  variations  from 
the  regional  personal  income  trends.   While  all  parts  of  the  Region  were 
below  the  national  annual  personal  income  growth  rate  turning  the  1950' s, 
parts  of  South  Dakota  (Northeast  and  Southeast) ,  North  Dakota  (Northeast 
and  Southwest)  and  the  Omaha  (East)  Nebraska  areal  were  equal  to  or  above 
the  national  annual  personal  income  growth  rate  during  the  1960's  (i.e., 
1959-1970);  and  since  1970  North  Dakota,  Wyoming,  and  Montana  have  achieved 
personal  income  growth  rates  above  the  national  average. 

With  regard  to  per  capita  personal  income  (in  current  dollars) ,  Table  III-5 
indicates  that  between  1950  and  1974  the  regional  change  was  from  about 
$1,450  (97  percent  of  the  national  average)  to  approximately  $5,170  (almost 
95  percent  of  the  national  average)  or  about  5*4  percent  per  year,  compared 
with  a  larger  national  annual  growth  rate  of  5.5  percent  per  year.   In  1959 
and  1970  per  capita  incomes  of  the  region  lagged  those  of  the  nation  by 
between  11  and  15  percent.   The  1974  data  reflect  recent  improvements  in 
some  farm  prices  and  revenues.   Among  the  States,  Montana  and  Nebraska  data 
show  a  trend  similar  to  the  regional  per  capita  income  lag  in  comparison 
with  the  nation,  although  both  States  had  per  capita  incomes  above  the  nation- 
al level  in  1950.   Wyoming's  per  capita  income  was  only  slightly  lower  than 
the  nation's  in  1970  and  1974;  and  North  Dakota  made  extensive  gains  in  per 
capita  income  levels  between  1970  and  1974,  going  from  80  percent  to  102 
percent  of  the  national  average.   North  Dakota  was  the  major  beneficiary  in 
the  Region  of  higher  than  normal  wheat  prices  during  the  early  1970 's  and 
it  is  not  assured  that  such  levels  will  continue  into  fut\are  years.   Among 
T-ie  States  in  the  Region,  South  Dakota  lagged  the  most  in  per  capita  income, 
baing  about  15  -to  30  percent  below  the  national  average  in  1959,  1970  and 
1974.   It  should  also  be  noted  that  South  Dakota  and  Montana  contain  the 
largest  numbers  of  Indians,  and  Indian  people  have  some  of  the  very  low- 
est income  levels  in  the  Region  (as  will  be  shown  later) . 

Table  III-6  provides  further  detail  on  1950,  1959  and  1970  per  capita 
personal  income  levels  and  trends  in  sub-State  areas.   This  table  shows 
a  substantial  vciriation  between  levels  of  per  capita  income  among  some 
of  the  sub-State  areas  as  compeired  to  State  averages.   Northeast  Montana, 


East  Nebraska,  or  the  Omaha  area,  has  consistently  (from  1950  -  1970) 
maintained  an  annual  personal  income  growth  rate  similar  to  the  national 
average. 
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East  (Omaha)  Nebraska,  and  S  -ji  heast  North  Dakota  all  generally  reflect 
substantially  higher  pox    nj^j  •  .  incouies  tiian  at  the  overall  State  level. 
On  the  other  hand.  West  Montana,  and  Northeast  and  West  Nebraska  all  had 
substantially  lower  per  cai-' -ta  ii  i  oines  in  1970  than  at  the  overall  State 
level. 

Family  income  and  poverty  slacus  levels  in  the  Region  are  shown  for  1969 
in  Table  III-7.   In  1969,  the   Regior;'a  mean  family  income  was  about  $9,500 
versus  about  $10,900  for  the  nation.   This  13  percent  lag  was  similar  to 
the  per  capita  income  lag  as  shown  in  Table  III-5  since  average  family 
size  in  the  Region  ano  nation  were  equivalent  in  1969  (see  Table  III-7) . 
The  proportion  of  famrlies  miking  $10,000  or  more  in  1969  was  47  percent 
in  the  nation  but  only  37  x;ei:cent.  ir  the  Region.   Among  the  States,  1969 
mean  family  income  rai yed  €r jra  about  $8,800  (20  percent  below  the  national 
average)  in  South  Dakota  to  ibout  $10,100  (7  percent  below  the  national 
average)  in  Nebraska.   Dat  a  ou  iKjvei  ty  status  iiidicates  that  in  1969  c±)Out 
14.5  percent  of  the  Region'^-;  population  was  classified  in  the  poverty 
group  compared  to  13.3  per  .en I:  in  the  nation.   The  least  amount  of  poverty 
was  achieved  in  Wyoming  (11,7  percent  of  all  persons  so  classified)  and 
the  greatest  amount  of  poverty  occurred  in  South  Dakota  (18.7  percent  of 
all  persons).   Wh^le  'die  Reoion  was  characterized  in  1969  by  slightly 
more  poverty  on  average  thai  the  pa>.ion,  the  degree  of  poverty  was 
less  in  the  Region.   :  or  exduple,  a",  the  regional  level  the  mean  income 
deficit  of  poverty  fai:iilif:S  was  mon;  than  10  percent  below  the  national 
level  (about  $1,380  for  the  Kegion  ^'ersus  $1,550  for  the  nation)  and 
among  unrelated  individual k  it  wats  "  percent  lo'^-er  (about  $880  for  the 
Region  and  $950  for  the  nation) .   In  all  States  of  the  Region  the  mean 
income  deficit  among  f£unilies  and  unrelated  individuals  was  lower  than 
that  for  the  nation. 

Table  III-8  is  similax  to  'lable  I11--7  except  that  income  and  poverty 
data  are  shown  for  only  Airierican  In>lians  in  the  Region.   These  statistics 
again  underscore  major  econoniic  disparities  existing  in  Indian  areas. 
In  1969,  the  mean  income  of  TUnericaa  Indian  families  in  the  Region  was 
just  over  $5,600  or  ab"uL  jne-half  the  national  average;.   The  average 
Indian  family  size  was  esli.iiiat.ed  at  about  5.0  persons  versus  about  3.6 
persons  per  family  on  average  in  the  nation.   Using  data  in  Table  III-8, 
it  is  estimated  that  in  19b9  the  per  capita  income  of  Indian  people  in  the 
Region  was  about  $1,000,  or  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  average  national 
per  capita  income  in  the  nation.   In  1970,  the  Region's  per  capita  personal 
income  lagged  the  nation'. s  by  about  $400.   This  represented  a  total 
personal  income  deficit  for  the  Reg  ujis  of  just  over  $1.5  billion.   Assviming 
Indian  per  capita  inconies  o  about  ;.1,000,  the  total  personal  income 
deficit  among  just  Indiana  would  am'->unt  to  over  $0.25  billion.   While 
representing  only  aboat  2  pi;rcent  ot  the  Region's  population  they  account 
for  almost  17  percent  ol  th.,-  Region's  income  deficit.   This  grim  statistic 
is  also  reflected  in  rJie  ixDverty  data  shown  in  Table  III-8.   In  1969 
more  than  46  percent  >f  th«=  Region'  ;  Indian  population  (versus  14.5 
percent  for  the  Regio.j)  was  classified  as  being  in  the  poverty  group, 
and  tJie  mean  income  ceticitii  were  about  40  percent  higher  among  Indian 
poverty  familie.-s  thar  ainaw)   the  average  poverty  feimily  in  the  Region. 
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3.4     Skill  and  Occupational  Characteristics 

Occupational  skill  classificat  luus  ol  Old  We»t  Region  inlwbitantn  (bs 
State  in  1960  and  1970,  by  sub-State  area  in  1970,  and  for  Inrtiann  in  1970) 
are  shown  in  TeUsles  1II-9  through  III-ll.  As  would  be  surmised,  the  Kegion 
has  an  inordinate  proportion  of  fanners,  farm  managers  and  farm  laborers 
among  those  employed.   In  1960  (see  Table  III-9) ,  about  23  percent  of 
those  employed  in  the  Region  were  Classified  in  these  occupations  versus 
eOxjut  6  percent  in  the  nation.  By  1970,  the  proportion  in  these  occupations 
declined  to  15  percent  in  the  Region  versus  3  percent  for  the  nation. 
Given  this  variation,  the  Region  still  did  not  perform  too  badly  with 
regard  to  the  proportion  of  other  skilled  occupations  among  the  employed. 

The  proportion  of  professional- technical  and  craftsmen-foremen  shows  some 
lag  in  comparison  with  the  nation,  but  not  by  an  overwhelming  margin  (about 
1  to  2  percentage  points  in  1970) .   The  Region  reflects  a  higher  proportion 
of  managers-officials-proprietors  than  the  nation,  but  this  is  probc±)ly 
due  to  a  larger  percentage  of  small  retail  and  service  firms  in  the  Region. 
On  the  other  hand,  compared  to  the  nation,  the  Region  in  both  1960  and  1970 
had  relatively  fewer  workers  in  the  semi-skilled  machine  operating 
occupations  (though  some  increases  occurred  between  1960  and  1970). 

Within  the  various  States  (see  Table  III-9)  ,  feunon  oriented  occupations 
are  most  visible  in  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  (accounting  for  over  30 
percent  of  the  worker  occupations  in  1960  and  over  20  percent  in  1970) ; 
whereas  the  proportion  of  professional-technical,  managers-officials- 
proprietors,  and  craftsmen- foremen  occupations  eure  higher  in  Wyoming, 
all  being  aJaove  the  national  percentages  in  1960  and   1970. 

Turning  to  sub-State  eireas.  Table  III-IO  shows  that  major  Veuriations  in 
1970  occupational  skill  classifications  appear  in  West  Montana,  and  East 
and  Southeast  Nebraska.  West  Montana  in  1970  had  relatively  more  workers 
classified  in  the  craftsmen-foremen  and  operatives-transport  occupations 
(eibout  30  percent)  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  State  (a±out  20 
percent) .  On  the  other  heind,  the  proportion  of  feunn  occupations  was  much 
lower  in  West  Montana  (z^out  6  percent)  compeured  with  the  rest  of  the 
State  (edxjut  15  percent) .  The  greater  proportion  of  manufacturing  and 
mining  activities  and  lower  proportion  of  agricultural  activities  in  West 
Montana  accounted  for  these  variations.   In  Nebraska,  the  more  urbanized 
East  (Omaha)  and  Southeast  (Lincoln)  areas  had  proportionally  more  pro- 
fessional-technical and  clerical  workers  and  fewer  feurm  occupations  than 
the  other  areas  of  the  State  in  1970. 

Table  III-ll  provides  1970  data  on  the  occupations  of  Indians  in  four  of 
the  five  Old  West  Region  States.   In  general,  this  data  reflects  the  large 
proportion  of  Indians  working  in  relatively  low  paying  laborer  and  service 
occupations. 
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Table  III-ll 


^  For  employed  persons  14  years  and  older. 

2  The  base  of  the  derived  figure  is  too  small  to  be  shown  or  it 

is  not  applicable. 

^    Percent  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 


Note:  Data  for  North  Dakota  not  provl^eH  by 
Bureau  of  Census. 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census.  Census  of  the  Population:  1970, 
Final  Report  PC  2-IF   American  Indians.  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  1973,  and 
unpublished  data  obtained  from  special  computer 
run  on  American  Indians  by  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Census. 
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.VILKIUAiN  liNJlA.Ni 
OCCUPATIONAL  SKILL  CLASSIFICATIONS 
OLD  WEST  REGION 
1970 

Skill  Classifications' 

Montana 

Nebraska 
Total  Percent 

South  Dakota 
Total  Percent 

Wyomi  ng 

Total 

Percent 

Total  Percent 

Professional- 
Technical 

524 

10.18 

190 

12.40 

639 

11.58 

68 

6.96 

Managers-Official 
Proprietors 

215 

4.18 

37 

2.42 

256 

4.64 

74 

7.57 

Sales  Workers 

86 

1.67 

54 

3.52 

.  43 

0.78 

11 

1.13 

Clerical 

730 

14.19 

179 

11.68 

801 

14.52 

123 

12.59 

Craftsmen- Foremen 

702 

13.64 

151 

9.86 

445 

8.07 

109 

11.16 

Operatives- 
Transport 

719 

13.97 

243 

15.86 

642 

11.64 

197 

20.16 

Non  Farm  Laborers 

448 

8.71 

224 

14.62 

336 

6.09 

57 

5.83 

Farmers- 
Farm  Managers 

221 

4.29 

32 

2.09 

296 

5.37 

82 

8.39 

Farm  Laborers 

418 

8.12 

107 

6.98 

534 

9.68 

69 

7.06 

Service 

1,010 

19.63 

281 

18.34 

1,254 

22.73 

171 

17.50 

Private  Household 

73 

1.42 

34 

2.22 

271 

4.91 

16 

1.64 

Not  Reported^ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total-^ 

5,146 

100.00 

1,532 

100.00 

5,517 

100.00 

977 

100.0 

I 


i 


3.5     Educational  Attainment  Levels 

Regional  educational  attainment  levels  in  recent  decades  have  been 
generally  quite  satisfactory.   Tables  III-12  through  III-15  present  data 
on  educational  attainment  levels  achieved  by  inhabitants  of  the  Region 
who  were  25  years  of  age  or  older.   Tables  III-12  and  III-13  indicate 
that  in  both  1960  and  1970  the  median  years  of  educational  attainment 
was  higher  in  the  Region  than  in  the  nation.   In  1960  this  level  was 
about  7  percent  higher  in  t^he  Region  (11.2  years  versus  10.5  years  for 
the  nation) ,  but  by  1970  the  Region  was  only  slightly  ahead  (12.2  years 
versus  12.1  years  for  the  nation).   North  Dakota  was  the  only  state  that 
lagged  the  nation  in  median  years  of  educational  attainment  in  both  1960 
and  1970,  but  by  1970  there  was  less  than  one  percent  difference.   In 
both  1960  and  1970,  among  those  25  years  of  age  and  older,  Wyoming  had  a 
higher  percentage  of  college  graduates  than  the  nation;  and  this  also 
occurred  in  Montana  in  1970.   In  fact,  in  comparison  with  the  nation, 
in  both  1960  and  1970  every  State  in  the  Old  West  Region  had  a  higher 
proportion  of  persons  (25  years  old  or  more)  who  had  completed  at  least 
one  year  of  college.   This  is  indicative  of  a  relatively  well-educated 
(in  terms  of  years  of  school  completed)  population. 

Table  III-14  shows  1970  educational  attainment  levels  among  persons  living 
in  the  sub-State  areas  of  the  Region.   The  only  area  that  really  appears 
to  be  very  different  with  regard  to  median  years  of  school  completed  is 
Southwest  North  Dakota.   The  median  years  of  educational  attainment  in 
this  axea  was  only  10.45  (about  14  percent  below  the  Region  level), 
whereas  it  was  at  least  12.0  or  more  in  all  other  sub-State  areas. 
However,  Table  III-15  shows  that  educational  attainment  levels  among 
Indian  people  of  the  Region  were  especially  low,  achieving  by  1970  only 
a  mediaji  of  9,5  years  of  school  completed  or  about  22  percent  lower  than 
the  Region  level.   Nevertheless,  it  would  be  expected  that  economic  re- 
turns to  the  Indian  people  be  higher  than  they  are  even  after  allowing 
for  their  somewhat  lesser  levels  of  educational  attainment.   It  is  ap- 
parent that  the  economic  returns  to  Indian  people  are  not  commensurate 
with  their  educational  attainment  levels  in  a  way  that  is  similar  to  the 
non-Indian  population. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


NATURAL  RESOURCES 


AND  RESOURCE 


BASED  INDUSTRIES 


I  I 


^ 
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4.1     Summary 

The  Region  contains  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  nation " s  land  area , 
and  agriculture  predominates  as  a  laind  use  and  economic  activity.   Pro- 
duction of  crops  and  livestock  have  increased  substantially  during  the 
past  ten  years,  and  prices  have  also  increased. 

The  Region  generally  has  had  adequate  water  supplies,  but  substantial 
growth  in  utilization  coupled  with  localized  availability  contribute  to 
water  resource  problems.   A  major  problem  will  continue  to  be  how  to  move 
water  from  "water  surplus"  areas  to  "water  deficient"  areas. 

Mining,  particularly  coal  and  other  fuels,  has  shown  a  considerable  ten- 
year  growth  trend,  and  the  development  potential  for  these  resources  is 
great.   This  potential  is  concentrated  in  North  Dakota,  Montana,  and 
Wyoming.   Both  forestry  and  tourism  are  relatively  small  factors  in  the 
Region's  economy,  and  the  development  potential  for  these  activities  is 
somewhat  restricted.   However,  forestry  and  tourism  are  important  activi- 
ties in  several  sub-State  and  local  areas. 


Specifically: 


More  than  13  percent  of  the  nation's  land  area  is  accounted 
for  by  the  Region,  and  over  70  percent  of  the  land  is  pri- 
vately owned.  However,  about  55  percent  of  Wyoming's  and  41 
percent  of  Montana's  lands  are  under  public  control.  Federal 
ownership  or  administration  account  for  over  85  percent  of 
the  public  land.   Over  70  percent  of  the  Region's  land  is 
used  for  agricultural  p\irposes,  and  83  percent  of  the  land  is 
suitable  for  agricultural  use  (assuming  the  availability  of 
sufficient  water).  About  45  percent  of  the  Nation's  agri- 
culturally productive  land  is  in  the  Region.   Approximately 
60  percent  of  the  Region's  grasslands  are  in  Montana  and 
Wyoming  while  almost  80  percent  of  the  Region's  croplands  are 
located  in  the  three  eastern  States.  Very  little  (less  than 
1  percent)  of  the  Region's  land  area  has  been  urbanized. 

In  a  gross  sense  the  Region  has  had  adequate  water  resources 
to  fully  meet  its  annual  needs.  However,  there  are  problems 
with  fluctuating  flow  rates  and  with  severe  shortages  in 
specific  locations  throughout  the  Region.  Four  river  basins 
accoiant  for  virtually  all  of  the  Region's  watershed,  and  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  has  a  drainage  area  encompassing  almost 
70  percent  of  the  Region's  total  area.   In  1970,  ground 


^$ 
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water  supplied  about  20  j>orcent  of  the  water  used 
by  the  Region,  and  this  water  .source  is  particularly  im- 
portant to  local  areas  without  access  to  sur Fncr  water 
supplies.   A  70  percent  increase  in  water  use  was  c^xper- 
ienced  from  1960  to  1970,  and  over  80  percent  of  the  water 
used  was  consumed  or  not  retxirnod  to  ground  or  downstream 
sources.   This  growth  rate  in  use  was  over  twice  the  national 
figure  for  the  same  period.   Considerable  competition  between 
irrigation  and  energy- re la ted  developments  for  existing  water 
resources  could  develop  in  localized  areas  in  the  Region  _ 
during  the  next  ten  years.   There  also  exist  a  nvmiber  of 
institutional  barriers  constraining  the  transfer  and  use  of 
water.   However,  it  was  estimated  that  in  1970  the  Upper 
Missouri  River  had  an  additional  9.9  million  acre-feet  of 
surface  water  available  annually  for  use. 

3.  The  major  portion  of  the  Region's  land  and  water  resources 
are  currently  utilized  for  farming  or  ranching  activities. 
Over  233  million  acres  are  committed  to  farming,  and  this 
acreage  has  declined  only  slightly  in  recent  years.   How- 
ever, the  number  of  farms  and  ranches  have declined  consider- 
cibly  in  recent  years.   Wheat  (almost  33  percent  of  the 
nation's  value  of  production  in  1973)  and  corn,  are  the 
Region's  principal  crops,  and  wheat  production  rose  by  100 
percent  during  the  past  14  years  while  corn  production  rose 
by  84  percent.   Other  crops  showed  even  more  dramatic  pro- 
duction increases.   There  have  also  been  dramatic,  but 
erratic,  rises  in  grain  prices  in  recent  years.   Between 
1969  and  1973  wheat  prices  experienced  a  242  percent  in- 
crease to  $4.38  per  bushel.   The  market  value  of  livestock 
and  poultry  have  also  increased  over  180  percent  from  1959 
to  1973.   Agriculture  is  by  far  the  largest  "industry"  in 
the  Region.   The  value  of  all  crops  harvested  in  1973  was 
estimated  at  $6.3  billion,  with  those  sold  valued  at  $3.7 
billion.   The  value  of  livestock  and  poultry  sold  in  1973 
was  estimated  at  $5.0  billion.   The  value  of  all  regional 
crops  and  livestock  sold  in  the  Region  in  1973,  therefore, 
was  almost  $8.7  billion. 

4.  The  Region  is  a  relatively  small  producer  of  forestry  pro- 
ducts, with  primary  production  occurring  in  Montana  and 
additional  activity  in  Wyoming.   The  Region's  supply  of 
timber  is  only  about  5  percent  of  the  national  total.   The 
value  of  regional  saw  timber  production  was  only  eibout  $126 
million  in  1970. 

5.  Mining  operations  have  shown  substantial  increases  in  produc- 
tion in  recent  years.   In  1974,  the  value  of  mineral  production 
in  the  Region  was  over  $2.5  billion.   Montcuia  and  Wyoming 
together  account  for  almost  85  percent  of  this  value  of  pro- 
duction, with  Wyoming  along  accounting  for  over  60  percent. 


I 


4.2     Land 


In  1974,  crude  petroleum  was  the  most  valuable  mineral  product 
mined  in  the  Region,  valued  at  almost  $1,4  billion.   However, 
coal  production  is  growing  rapidly  in  the  Region  and  the  future 
potential  is  very  large.   Coal  reserves  in  a  63 -county  area  of 
the  Region  have  been  estimated  at  1.5  trillion  tons,  of  which 
54  billion  tons  are  currently  recoverable.   Regional  output  of 
coal  grew  from  4  percent  of  the  national  total  in  1971  to  7 
percent  in  1974.   The  very  large  known  reserves  of  coal  in  the 
Region  coupled  with  the  recent  increases  in  coal  prices  provide 
substantial  incentives  for  rapid  growth  of  coal  mining  activi- 
ties in  the  Region.   In  addition  to  coal  and  oil,  natural  gas 
and  uranium  are  important  energy  resources  available  in  the 
Region.   While  not  as  extensively  available  as  coal  and  oil, 
natural  gas  and  uranium  are  available  in  siibstantial  quanti- 
ties in  the  Region,  and  economic  pressures  have  increased  to 
develop  these  resovurces  as  the  price  of  energy  continues  to 
rise. 

Domestic  travel  expenditures  in  the  Old  West  Region  were 
estimated  at  $839  million  in  1972.   The  Region  has  several 
popular  and  very  scenic  natural  areas  which  attract  large 
numbers  of  tourists  each  year.   Overnight  travel  and  tourism 
facilities  are  primarily  situated  in  urban  areas,  along  Inter- 
state highways,  and  near  Glacier  National  Park,  Yellowstone/ 
Teton  National  Parks,  and  Mt.  Rushmore  National  Monument. 
Visitations  to  these  latter  attractions  grew  substantially 
during  the  1960's,  but  moderate  declines  have  occurred  since 
1973.  While  there  are  many  attractions  in  the  Region,  the 
short  summer  season,  great  distances,  the  lack  of  large 
nearby  metropolitan  markets,  and  the  relatively  small  nxrni- 
bers  (compared  to  the  East)  of  out-of-state  traffic  on  the 
Interstate  highways  could  restrict  tourism  development  during 
the  next  ten  years.   However,  growth  potential  oriented 
around  current  major  attractions  could  help  offset  these 
growth  barriers. 


9) 


The  Old  West  Region  encompasses  a  total  land  area  of  approximately  297 
million  acres  or  465  thousand  square  miles.   In  all,  the  Region  accounts 
for  more  than  13  percent  of  the  total  U<,S.  land  mass.   As  shown  in  Table 
IV-1,  slightly  more  than  70  percent  of  the  regional  land  area  is  privately 
owned,  while  the  remaining  30  percent  is  publicly  controlled.   Although, 
public  lands  represent  less  than  one- third  of  the  total  regional  area,  it 
should  be  noted  that  over  55  percent  of  Wyoming  is  under  public  control. 
Similarly,  41  percent  of  Montana's  total  land  area  is  publicly  held.   In 
contrast,  public  lands  account  for  only  5.7  percent  of  Nebraska's  total 
land  area,  8.7  percent  of  North  Dakota's  land  area  and  19.4  percent  of 
South  Dakota's  total  land  area. 
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Of  the  Icind  presently  held  in  the  public  domain,  the  Federal  Government 
is  by  far  the  largest  property  holder  (see  Kigupre  IV-1) .   More  than  85 
percent  of  all  publicly  held  land  within  the  Region  is  currently  controlled 
by  Federal  agencies.   Among  the  Federal  agencies  which  administer  proper- 
ties in  the  Old  West  Region,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  (USFS)  and  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  (BLM)  are  the  largest  property  administrators.   For 
example,  the  USFS  administers  more  than  29  million  acres  of  regional 
forestlands;  about  26  million  acres  being  located  in  Montana  and  Wyoming. 
The  BLM  controls  34  percent  of  all  the  Federal  land  in  the  Region,  admin- 
istering 17.5  million  acres  in  Wyoming  and  another  8.1  million  acres  in 
Montana . 

Land  held  in  trust  by  the  Federal  Government  for  regional  Indian  tribes 
represents  the  third  largest  proportion  (14.6  percent)  of  Federal  land 
in  the  Region.   Figure  IV-1  depicts  the  principal  tracts  of  Indian  land 
presently  administered  by  the  Federal  Government.   As  shown,  eibout  92 
percent  of  the  Region's  Indian  lands  are  located  in  Montana  (47.4  percent) 
and  South  Dakota  (44.3  percent).   In  addition  to  this  land  held  in  trust, 
another  300  thousand  acres  of  land  is  held  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
for  a  multiplicity  of  purposes. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  much  of  the  land  contained  in  the  Old  West  Region 
is  well  suited  for  some  form  of  agricultural  production.   For  example  (see 
Table  IV-2),  the  Region  contains  153  million  acres  (51.6  percent  of  the 
total  land  area)  of  grasslands  suitable  for  the  raising  of  livestock. 
Another  93  million  acres  (31.5  percent  of  the  total  land  area)  is  character- 
ized as  cropland,  upon  which  a  variety  of  crops  can  be  and  are  presently 
grown.   In  all,  83  percent  of  the  Region's  land  area  is  considered  suitable 
for  agricultural  activity.   Further,  the  Region  accounts  for  more  than  45 
percent  of  the  agriculturally  productive  land  contained  in  the  United  States. 

Figure  IV-2  illustrates  the  land  use  patterns  that  have  developed  within 
the  Old  West  Region.   For  example,  over  60  percent  of  the  Region's  grass- 
lands are  located  in  Montana  (32.5  percent)  and  Wyoming  (30  percent). 
On  the  other  hand,  almost  80  percent  of  all  regional  croplands  are  located 
in  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  and  North  Dakota. 

Evidence  of  the  Region's  rural,  predominantly  agricultural  orientation  is 
the  fact  that  less  than  one  percent  of  the  Region's  total  land  area  has 
been  urbanized.   As  expected,  Nebraska,  with  the  Region's  two  largest 
cities  (Omaha  and  Lincoln) ,  is  the  most  urbanized  of  the  five  States. 
Yet,  Nebraska's  urban  areas  account  for  only  0.4  percent  of  the  State's 
total  land  area.   Additional  evidence  of  the  Region's  rural  nature  is  in- 
dicated by  the  amount  of  land  committed  to  rural  transportation  —  an 
area  substantially  larger  than  that  contained  in  urban  areas. 
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4.3     Water 

The  availad&ility  of  water  has  beon  and  continues  to  be  a  key  lactor  in 
the  overall  development  and  growth  of  tho  Old  West  Region.  Whereas  land 
is  an  abundant  resource  throughout  much  of  the  Region,  water  is  a  rela- 
tively scarce  resource  in  many  areas.   Given  the  Region's  relatively  low 
annual  rainfall  (see  Figure  IV- 3) ,  it  is  clear  why  the  Region  must  rely 
heavily  upon  its  captured  supplies  of  surface  jsind   groxind  water  to  meet 
regional  water  requirements.   It  is  also  clear  why  the  allocation  and  use 
of  available  water  supplies  have  over  the  years  been  closely  controlled. 

4.3.1   Supplies 

Regional  sv^plies  of  surface  water  are  drawn  from  paurts  of  four  major 
water  basins  within  the  Old  West  Region.   Figure  IV-4  depicts  the  bound- 
aries of  these  four  basins:   the  Missoirri,  the  Souris-Red-Rainy,  the 
Columbia-North  Pacific  and   the  Upper  Colorado.   Of  the  four,  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  is  by  far  the  largest  basin  in  the  Region,  having  a 
drainage  area  (within  the  Region)  in  excess  of  320  thousand  square  miles 
(see  Table  rv-3) .   The  Missouri  Basin,  alone,  encompasses  euLmost  70  per- 
cent of  the  Region's  total  area. 

Aside  from  the  main  stem  of  the  Missoxiri  River  which  is  a  principal 
source  of  surface  water  for  much  of  the  Region,  other  rivers  in  the  Mis- 
souri Basin  that  contribute  sig.nificeuitly  to  regional  supplies  (in  terms 
of  annual  flows;  see  Table  IV- j/  include:   the  Bighorn,  Platte,  Niobrara, 
and  Yellowstone  Rivers.  The  Red  River  is  the  major  stream  in  the  Souris- 
Red-Rainy  Basin  with  a  drainage  area  of  40  thousand  square  miles  (at  least 
half  o£  this  area  is  outside  the  Region)  and  an  annual  flow  of  nearly  3  mil- 
lion acre-feet.   The  Kootenai,  Clark  Fork  and  Blackfoot  eure  the  major  rivers 
in  the.  Columbia-North  Pacific  Basin  that  flow  through  the  Old  West  Region, 
all  having  an  annual  flow  rate  of  more  than  a  million  acre-feet  per  year. 
The  Green  River  is  the  major  tributary  in  that  portion  of  the  Upper  Color- 
ado Basin  in  the  Old  West  Region. 

Although  the  average  annual  flows  of  the  rivers  in  the  three  smaller 
basins  are  substantial,  their  relative  contributions  to  the  regional  sup- 
plies have  been  relatively  minor.  Several  factors  account  for  this  dis- 
proportionate contribution.   First,  these  basins  emcon^jass  relatively 
small  areas  within  the  Region  and  major  rivers  in  these  basins  flow  away 
from  the  more  densely  populated  areas  with  the  largest  water  supply 
requirements.   Second,  interstate  and  international  compacts  limit  the 
quantities  of  water  which  States  within  the  Region  can  withdraw  for  local 
uses.   Finally,  the  rivers  in  these  basins  are  sxobject  to  radical  fluctua- 
tions in  the  rate  of  flow  during  einy  given  year,  precluding  efforts  to 
develop  effective,  long-range  water  use  plans. 
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Table  IV-3 


FLOW  DATA  FOR  MAJOR 
RIVERS  AND  TRIBUTARIES 
OLD  WEST  REGION 


-V 


River  or^  Major  Tributary 

I.  Missouri  River  Basin 

Main  Stem  Missouri  River 

-  at  Herman,  Missouri 

-  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

-  at  Oahe  Dam 
Belle  Fourche  River 
Bighorn  River 
Cannonball  River 
Cheyenne  River 
Clarks  Fork 

Grand  River 
Heart  River 
Knife  River 
Little  Missouri  River 
Moreau  River 
Powder  River 
Tongue  River 
Yellowstone  River 
Other  Tributaries 

-  Eastern  Dakota^ 

-  Upper  Missouri 
Platte  River 

-  at  South  Bend 

-  North  Platte  River 

(at  North  Platte,  Neb.) 

-  South  Platte  River 

(at  North  Platte,  Neb.) 
Loup  River  (at  Columbus,  Neb.) 
Elkhorn  River  (at  Waterloo, 
Nebraska) 

Niobrara  River  (at  Verdel , 
Nebraska) 

Republican  River  (at 
Republican  City,  Neb.) 

II.  Souris-Red-Rainey  River  Basin    ^ 
Souris  River  (at  Verendrye,  N..D.) 
Red  River  (at  Emerson,  N.D,)5 
Sheyenne  River  (at  West  Fargo, 
North  Dakota) 

III.  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
Green  River 


Drainage  Area      Annual  Flow 
_(_s q uare  miles)  (thousands  of  acre-feet/year) 


523,000 

314,500 

243,000 

5,870 

22,885 
4,310 

12,800 
2,783 
2,390 
3,310 
2,507 
8,500 
5,700 

13,415 
5,400 

70,115 

58,300 
91,557 

88,800 
34,900 

24,300 

15,200 
6,900 

12,600 


20,750 

11,300 

40,200 

8,870 


53,600 

21,821 

18,525 

184 

2,550 

149 

271 

767 

146 

154 

118 

390 

170 

416 

304 

8,800 

3,235 
7,276 

3,989 
1,188 

418 

597 
822 

1,110 


236 


123 

2,277 

120 


15,100 


1,444 
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Table     IV-3  (cont.) 

FLOW  DATA  FOR  MAJOR 
RIVERS  AND  TRIBUTARIES 
OLD  WEST  REGION 

Drainage  Area  Annual  Flow  ^ 

River  or  Major  Tributary (square  miles)     (thousands  of  acre- feet/year) 

5 
IV.     Columbia-North  Pacific  Basin 

Kootenai  River  (at  Libby,  Mont.)  10,240  8,817 
Clark  Fork 

-  above  Missoula,  Mont.  5,999  2,162 

-  Below  Missoula,  Mont.  9,003  3i947 
Blackfoot  River  (near  Darby,  Mont.)  2,290  t!200 
Bitterroot  River  (near  Darby, 

Mont. )  1 ,049  673 


'  Flow  data  shown  are  average  flows  recorded  during  the  period  1900  to 
1972  and  take  into  account  developments  in  water  control  and  increasing 
levels  of  utilization  thru  1970. 

2  Eastern  Dakota  tributaries  include  such  major  streams  as  the  James  and 
Big  Sioux  Rivers. 

^     Upper  Missouri  Tributaries  include  such  major  streams  as  the  Milk,  Marias, 
Sun  and  Teton  Rivers. 

^  Drainage  area  shown  includes  territory  located  in  Minnesota  and  Canada. 

^  Drainage  areas  shown  for  the  rivers  in  this  basin  include  territory 
located  outside  the  Old  West  Region. 

Source:  Missouri  Basin  Inter-Agency  Committee,  The  Missouri  River  Basin 
Comprehensive  Framework  Study,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.,  1971. 

U.S.  Geological  Survey,  Water  Resources  Data  1972:  Part  1 
Surface  Water  Records  for  the  States  of  Montana,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Wyoming;  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
1973. 

Water  for  Energy  Management  Team,  Report  On  Water  For  Energy  in  the 
Northern  Great  Plains  Area  With  Emphasis  On  the  Yellow  River  Basin; 
U.S.  Department  of  Interior,  1975. 
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Radical  fluctuations  in  flow  rates  are  characteristic  of  many  rivers  and 
streeuns  throughout  the  Region.   The  combination  of  large  runoffs  from 
melting  snows  and  heavy  spring  rains  have  often  resulted  in  one  or  more  of 
the  Region's  rivers  rising  to  flood  or  near  flood  stages.   On  the  other 
hand,  a  number  of  rivers  and  streams  within  the  Region  are  apt  to  exper- 
ience periods  during  the  year  when  they  register  no  flow  at  all.   During 
droughts,  these  no  flow  conditions  may  continue  for  long  periods  of  time, 
resulting  in  critical  water  shortages o 

To  counter  the  varied  problems  caused  by  such  radical  flow  activity,  an 
extensive  network  of  reservoirs  has  been  developed  on  the  Region's  major 
rivers.   Water  is  stored  in  these  reservoirs  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
including  irrigation,  flood  control,  recreation,  navigation,  domestic  and 
industrial  uses,  and  the  generation  of  hydro-electric  power.   The  objective 
of  this  reservoir  network  is  to  "even  out"  or  regulate  (to  some  degree)  the 
daily  flows  of  the  Region's  rivers  in  an  attempt  to  ensure  an  adequate 
supply  of  year-round  surface  water^   Figure  IV-4  depicts  the  location  of 
the  Region's  major  reservoirs,  while  Table  IV-4  identifies  their  respec- 
tive storage  capacities. 

As  of  1965,  the  Missouri  Basin  contained  107  major  reservoirs  and  1,387 
smaller  reservoirs  with  a  total  storage  capacity  of  over  112  million 
acre-feet.^  The  six  main-stem  Missouri  reservoirs  (Fort  Peck,  Lake 
Sakakawea,  Lake  Oahe,  Lake  Sharpe,  Lake  Francis  Case  and  Lewis  and  Clark 
Lake) ,  alone,  have  a  combined  storage  capacity  of  over  74  million  acre- 
feet  (see  Table  IV-4) .   Within  the  Missouri  Basin  there  are  five  other 
reservoirs  that  have  storage  capacities  of  more  than  one  million  acre- 
feet:   Bighorn  Lake  (lo4  million  acre  feet) ,  Canyon  I'erry  Lake  (2.1 
million  acre-feet) ,  Lake  McConaughy  (1.9  million  acre-feet) ,  Pathfinder 
Reservoir  (1  million  acre-feet)  and  Seminoe  Reservoir  (1  million  acre- 
feet)  .   Reservoirs  in  the  other  three  basins  with  storage  capacities  of 
at  least  one  million  acre-feet  include:   Flaming  Gorge  Reservoir  (3.8 
million  acre-feet  —  on  the  Green  River) ,  Flathead  Lake  (1  million  acre- 
feet  —  on  the  Flathead  River) ,  Hungry  Horse  Reservoir  (3.4  million  acre- 
feet  —  on  the  Flathead  River)  and  Lake  Koocanusa  (5u7  million  acre-feet 
—  on  the  Kootenai  River) . 

In  addition  to  surface  water,  many  areas  within  the  Old  West  Region  must 
rely  upon  supplies  of  ground  water  to  satisfy  their  total  water  require- 
ments.  The  importance  of  ground  water  to  the  Region  is  exemplified  by 
the  fact  that  in  1970, 20  percent  of  all  the  water  used  by  the  Region 
was  supplied  by  subterranean  wells.   Availability  of  adequate  ground 
water  is  particularly  important  to  those  areas  where  surface  water  is  not 
readily  accessible.   Figure  IV-5  depicts  the  location  of  the  Region's 


Missouri  Basin  Inter-Agency  Committee,  The  Missouri  River  Basin  Com- 
prehensive Framework  Study,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  p.  55. 
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Table  IV-4 

STORAGE  CAPACITIES  OF  MAJOR  RESERVOIRS 
OLD  WEST  REGION 


w 

River 

Reservoir           ( 

Storage  Capacity 
in  thousand  acre- feet) 

Missouri 

Canyon  Ferry  Lake 

Fort  Peck 

Lake  Sakakawea 

(Garrison  Dam) 

Oahe 

Lake  Sharpe 

(Big  Bend) 

Lake  Francis  Case 

(Fort  Randall) 

Lewis  and  Clark  Lake 

(Gavins  Point) 

2,051 
18,900 

24,200 
23,500 

1,910 

5,750 

522 

North  Platte  River 

Seminoe 

Pathfinder 

Alcova 

Glendo 

Lake  McConaughy 

1,011 

1,016 

'   184 

795 

1,948 

Wind 

Bull  Lake 
Boysen  Lake 

153 
952 

Shoshone 

Buffalo  Bill 

421 

Bighorn 

Yellowtail  Res. -Bighorn  Lake 

1,375 

Flathead 

Flathead  Lake 
Hungry  Horse 

1,791 
3,428 

Republican 

Swanson  (Trenton  Dam) 
Harlan  County  Reservoir 

254 
342 

Belle  Fourche 

Keyhole 
Belle  Fourche 

200 
185 

Cheyenne 

Angostura 

139 

Heart 

Lake  Tschida 

226 

James 

Jamestown 

230 

Sheyenne 

Lake  Ashatubala 

117 

Kootenai 

Lake  Koocunusa  (Libby  Dam) 

5,694 

Marias 

Tiber 

575 

i  'S 

Milk 

Fresno 

244 

Sun 

Gibson 

105 

Red 

Hap  Hawkins-Clark  Canyon 
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Table  IV-4  (cont.) 

STORAGE  CAPACITIES  OF  MAJOR  RESERVOIRS 
OLD  WEST  REGION 


Storage  Capacity 
(in  thousand  acre-feet) 


River 


Reservoir 


Madison 
Green 

Grand 


Hebgen  Lake 

Fontonelle 
Flaming  Gorge 

Shadehill 


377 

190 
3,789 

357 


Source:  1).  Missouri  Basin  Inter-Agency  Committe,  The  Missouri  River  Basin 
Comprehensive  Framework  Study,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.,  1971. 

2)  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  Water  Resources  Data  1972:  Part  1 
Surface  Water  Records  for  the  States  of  Montana,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Wyoming;  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
1973. 

3)  Water  for  Energy  Management  Team,  Report  On  Water  for  Energy  in 
the  Northern  Great  Plains  Area  With  Emphasis  On  the  Yellow  River 
Basin;  U.S.  Department  of  Interior,  1975. 
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principal  shallow  ground  water  formations.   In  addition,  the  outlines 
of  the  much  deeper  and  extensive  Madison  Formation  aquifer  is  shown  in 
Figure  IV-5. 

Yields  from  ground  water  wells  vary  widely  throughout  the  Region.   For 
example,  many  wells  in  parts  of  Nebraska  produce  more  than  500  gallons 
per  minute,  sufficient  for  irrigation  and  industrial  uses.   Some  wells  in 
parts  of  western  Montana,  on  the  other  hand,  yield  less  than  50  gallons 
per  minute,  enough  only  for  small  domestic  use.l  Of  the  five  States 
Nebraska  has  the  greatest  potential  supply  of  ground  water  with  an 
estimated  2  billion  acre-feet  lying  underground . 2  However,  it  should 
be  noted  that  much  of  this  water  is  contained  in  aquifers  U&.q, , .  the   Madi- 
son Formation)  far  beneath  the  surface,  and  thus  is  not  readily  accessible. 

Substantial  quantities  of  ground  water  exist  in  relatively  shallow  aqui- 
fer formations  that  underlie  the  Williston  Basin  in  North  Dakota  and  the 
Powder  River  Basin  in  Montana  and  Wyoming.  While  sedimentation  is  a  sig- 
nificant problem  in  both  of  these  aquifers,  these  aquifers  are  viewed  as 
potential  suppliers  of  water  for  future  developments  in  these  two  areas. 
The  central  portion  of  the  Madison  Formation,  underlying  the  Black  Hills  of 
South  Dakota  and  extending  into  Montana,  North  Dakota  and  Wyoming,  is  also 
seen  as  a  potential  source  of  water  for  future  development,  especially  in 
eastern  Wyoming.'*  _  .  _    _ 

4.3.2.  Utilization 

Depletions  of  existing  surface  and  ground  water  supplies  (i.e.,  withdrawal 
of  water  from  the  water  source  for  use  within  the  Old  West  Region  have 
significantly  increased  over  the  years.   As  shown  in  Table  rv-5,  a  total  . 
of  23.6  million  acre-feet  of  water  was  withdrawn  from  surface  and  ground 
water  sources  for  use  in  1970  (the  four  principal  use  categories  being; 
1)  irrigation,  2)  self  supplied  industrial  water r  3)  pxiblic  supply,  and 
4)  rural  use).  This  represents  a  57.5  percent  increase  over  the  1965  de- 
pletion level  and  a  70.3  percent  increase  over  the  1960  depletion  level. 
This  70  percent  increase  in  regional  water  supply  depletions  over  the  ten 
year  period  from  1960  to  1970  is  nearly  20  percent  higher  than  the 
national  rate  of  increase  (50.9  percent)  during  the  same  period. 


■'•  Ibid,  p.  60. 

2 

Nebraska  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Commission,  Report  on  the  Frame- 
work Study,  1971,  p.  35. 

United  States  Geological  Survey,  Report  on  Mineral  and  Water  Resources 
of  North  Dcikota,  prepared  at  the  Request  of  Senator  Quentin  N.  Burdick, 
1973;  pp  176-183. 

U.S.G.S.  Report  on  Mineral  and  Water  Resources  of  Wyoming^,  Prepared 
at  the  Request  of  Senator  Gale  McGee,  1960;  pp  34-37. 

U.S.G.S.  Report  on  Mineral  and  Water  Resources  of  South  Dedcota,  Prepared 

at  the  Request  of  Senator  George  McGovern,  1964;  pp  176-178.  ■/  r 

U.S.G.S.  Estimated  Use  of /Water  in  the  United  States  in  1970,  p.  8- 
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^k3re  importemt  than  the  rate  of  depletion  is  the  rate  of  consumption  (that 
amount  of  water  which  is  withdrawn  from  the  source  and  is  not  directly  re- 
turned to  the  source) 1.   in  each  of  the  three  years  (1960,  1965  and  1970) 
shown  in  TaJale  IV-5,  over  80  percent  of  the  water  withdrawn  for  use  from 
the  Region's  surface  «md  ground  water  sources  was  consumed  or  not  returned 
(consumptive  uses  include  evaporation  losses) .  When  compared  to  the  fact 
that  the  average  rate  of  water  consumption  nationwide  was  approximately 
32  percent  for  the  s£une  period,  it  becomes  even  more  apparent  just  how  im- 
portant existing  water  supplies  are  to  the  Old  West  Region. 

The  largest  single  use  of  water  in  the  Region  is  for  irrigation  (see  Table 
IV-5) .   As  of  1970,  over  8  million  acres  of  land  were  being  irrigated  in 
the  five  State  area.     The  20  million  acre-feet  of  water  withdrawn  from 
surface  and  underground  supplies  for  irrigation  accounted  for  86  percent 
of  the  Region's  total  1970  depletion.   This  compares  with  2  percent  for 
public  supply  systems  (includes  some  industrial  use,  see  Teible  IV-6)  ,  2 
percent  for  rural  use  (including  the  watering  of  livestock)  and  10  percent 
for  self-supplied  industrial  use„  Compared  to  the  nation,  regional  use  of 
water  for  irrigation  is  extremely  high.   While  the  Region's  total  1970  de- 
pletion of  23.6  million  acre-feet  of  water  represented  only  6  percent  of 
the  total  national  depletion,  regional  irrigation  depletions  accounted  for 
14  percent  of  all  the  water  withdrawn  for  irrigation  in  the  nation. 

Throughout  much  of  the  Region,  surface  water  supplies  are  the  primary  source 
of  water  for  irrigation  as  well  as  for  the  other  three  principal  use  cate- 
gories.  For  example,  98  percent  of  the  water  withdrawn  for  use  in  Montana 
during  1970  came  from  Montana  surface  waters.   Surface  water  accounted  for 
86  percent  of  North  Dakota's  total  1970  depletion,  while  95  percent  of  Wyo- 
ming's 1970  depletion  came  frcan  surface  waters.   However,  some  noteible 
exceptions  do  exist.   Both  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota  relied  more  on  their 
ground  water  resources  during  1970  (accounting  for  54.7  percent  of  Nebraska's 
total  depletion  and  57.9  percent  of  South  Dakota's  total  depletion).  While 
Nebraska  has  historically  relied  more  heavily  upon  its  ground  water  re- 
sources to  satisfy  its  water  requirements,  1970  was  the  only  year  of  the 
three  years  (1960,  1965  and  1970)  shown  in  Table  IV-5  that  ground  water 
accounted  for  more  than  50  percent  of  South  Dakota's  total  depletion. 
This  chcuige  in  South  Dakota's  ratio  of  surface  to  ground  water  usage  is  a 
direct  result  of  substantial  increases  in  the  State's  use  of  ground  water 
for  rural  and  industrial  purposes. 

While  industrial  water  usage  within  the  Region  is  low  in  comparison  to 
irrigation  usage,  TeUsle  IV-6  indicates  that  a  significant  increase  in  the 

^  Ibid,  p.  8 . 
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.imount:  of  water  u;;od  Tor  industrial  purposes  occurred  liotween  1965  and 

]')/()  wIhmi  coiiiparod  willi  llv  rate  (jl  cli.in'-K^  hetv/opn  1 ')f,n  .uid  19G!3. 
Ovnr  the  period  loo's- 1')70,  water  urso  for  Industrial  purposes  increased 
'ifj  percent  compared  wi  tii  only  12  i>ot»:ent  over  tlu;  1960-19fj5  period. 
Nebraska,  as  the  rm^st  industrialize'!  State  in  the  Region,  accounted  for 
over  47  percent  of  alJ  Mie  water  u.s<'<1  by  the  Reqion  for  industrial  pur- 
pose.'^ during  1970,  and  North  Oakot.i  '.>llrnved  with  J  7  percent  for  indus- 
trial water  usage.   While  South  Dakota  showed  the  lowest  visaqe  rate,  the 
State  experienced  a  380  percent  inc-r'>ase  in  industrial  usage  between  1965 
and  1970.   At  the  same  time,  the  data  indicates  that  Montana  experienced 
a  14.4  percent  reduction  in  industrial  usage  between  1960  and  1970. 

Water  for  generating  tliermoelectric  powi>r  was  the  single  largest  use  of 
industrial  water  (see  Table  TV-6) .   In  all,  1.6  million  acre-feet  of 
water  was  withdrawn  (from  both  surfue  and  ground  water  sources)  in  1970 
lor  use  in  generating  thermoelectric  pf>wer.   This  amount  represented 
almost  70  percent  of  all  the  water  witiidrawn  for  industrial  use  in  that 
year.   Nebraska,  as  expected,  is  the  largest  user  of  water  for  thermo- 
electric power  generation,  accounting  for  59  percent  of  the  regional 
total . 

Though  withdrawals  from  existing  waloi  supplies  are  of  j^rimary  concern, 
tliere  nre   significant  "In-channel"  u<;es  oF  the  Region's  surface  water 
resources.   For  example,  the  Missouri  Rivr  up  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa  is 
<^pen  to  commercial  navigation.    Substantial  quantities  of  surface 
water  throughout  the  Region  are  also  reserved  for  recreation,  and  the 
jireservation  of  fish  and  wildlife.   However,  the  [irimary  in-channel  use 
of  wat(,'r  in  the  Region  is  for  the  g'Mieration  of  hydroelectric  power. 
Table  j:v-7  illustrates  how  much  water  was  used  in  1960,  1965  and  1970  for 
hydroelectric  power  generation  on  both  a  daily  and  an  annual  basis.   In 
1970,  alone,  over  200  million  acre-f«!et  of  water  were  used  to  generate 
|K)wer.   This  usage  rate  represented  a  105  percent  increase  over  the  1960 
rate.   Much  oT   the  Region's  hydroelectric  power  is  generated  by  plants 
located  altmq   rivers  in  Montana,  South  Uakota  and  Nebraska.   Montana 
alone  utilize<l  80  million  acre- feet  (40  |<ercent  of  the  regional  total) 
for  [xjwer  generation  in  1970.   During  the  period  from  1960  to  1970,  South 
Dakota  experienced  a  significant  increase  in  its  use  of  water  to  generate 
pirjwer  as  its  rate  of  usage  rose  from  a  level  of  12  million  acre- feet  in 
1960  to  66  million  acre-feet  in  1970,, 

4 . 3.3   Possible  Constraints 

Wliile  from  the  foregoing  data  it  appears  that  the  Old  West  Region 


Missouri  River  Basin  Inter-Agency  Committee,  op.  cit.,  p.  75. 
Ibid,  p.  74  . 
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Table  IV-7 

WATER  USED  "IN-CHANNEL"  FOR  HYDROELECTRIC  POWER  BY  STATE 
1960,  1965,  1970 


(millions  of  qallons/day) 


Region 


Montana 


Nebraska 


North  Dakota 


Wyoming 


I960  T965"  1970 

88,200  147,900  180,500 

46,000  75,000  72,090 

19,000  21,000  29.000 

7,700  18,000  14,000 


South  Dakota     11,000     28,000    59,000 


4.500     5,900     6.500 


United  States    2,000.000  2,300,000  2,800,000 


(thousands  of  acre- feet/year) 


^ 


1960  "T965  [WnT 

97,700  165,600  200,200 

51,000  84,000  80,000 

21,000  24,000  32,000 

8,600  20.000  15.000 

12.000  31.000  66,000 

5.100  6,600  7,200 

2,200,000  2,600,000  3,100,000 


Source:  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  Estimated  Use  of  Water  in  the  United  States 
(Geological  Survey  Circulars  456.  556.  676),  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior. 
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qonerally   has   li.id   'ul  f.  i  -  i  •  n'    ■up|>li'-.s   ol    :.urface   and  qr.ound  water   to  meet 
i  l.r;   water    roqui  i  ciMi-iit.!. ,     ihis    '1  i  siju  i  ^  <  •;    Nic    Vaci     I  hat    variotuj    parts    of    the 
H<^cjioii   li.ivf   lif'-n   '  "ni  J.  .ii' ■    '   by   ■uri'iii-;   v.Mt('t    {^robli-m.'i.      ')ccu(tcncos   of 
droui|h!  ,     Cor    cxain)  >  I  <• ,    pl.i''    a    s  i<rn  i  t  i  ( ■.ml     'Mraiii   on   available    .supplios    of 
surface   aixl   'poiind   wnl'"  Aiiothei     pi'>l)li'iii    rT)ii  tioiil  i  ru)    tlio    K<'i(ioii    .is    the 

rapiilly    i  tuTcMS  i  ti-i    pri^<'    •'!    watn.       iii    smno    areas    wliei'e   deinanil    for  watt^r 
is    hiqh,     it    is    antieipale<|    that    pi  u  os    iiiii)ht    lif'e    from    'lie    current    Id    to 
i''i   dollars    an    acre- fool     (<>    as    much    .u;     -'OU   dollars    an    aerf- foot  .      The 
rapid   rise    in  watei    pr  ites    is;   beiny   <:nuf.>d    in    larqe   part   by    increased   com- 
petition  amonq   prin'ipal    water   users    (aqri culture,    industry,    municipalities, 
etc.)    for  available   supplies.      Consequently,    in   some   areas    individual   users 
(e.(j.  ,    small    farmer;:)    ar(^  <|ra<iually    heiiKi    |iri(;nd   out  of    the  marJcct. 

While    the   Reqion  as   a   whcle   ai>pears    le   have   ample    surface   and   yround   water 
supplies'^,    certain   areas   within   1;he    t^eqion   are  currently  considered   to   be 
"water    short   areas".      These  areas    lack   ,ulef|uate   suf^plios  of  water  and, 
therefore  must    imj)ort    water    from  fither    aieas    ):o   meet    all    tlieir    water    needs. 
The   provisio!!  of   water    to   these    "water    short"   areas  continues   to   be  one  of 
the  more  difficult    water    problems    re    ie.'-..'ive.      Areas    in    the    Reqion    that  are 
cateqorizod  as  water   short    include   parts   of   the    Red   River   Valley   as  well 
as   many   areas    in   southwestern  North    tiakoia;    the   sr)u1:hwestern   section  of 
South   Dakota;  '    p.irt  s   of    ttie    Re(ni!.lie,)n    ,\n:\   Hlue    River   basins   of   Nebraska 
(water   s.upplies    in    these    two   are, is    clianqc   s  iqni  f  i  cantly    from  year   to   year 
due    to   substantial    variations    in    fi^w  and    to    limitations  on  withdrawals 
of   water    from   these   rivers    imposed    l)y    niierstate   compacts);    and  parts   of 
northwestern   Nebraska    aii<i   eastern   Wyominq.'^ 

WhiJe    projeelfi    int.  iidin<i    lo   divert    vi'alci     f  i  om  water    surplus    areas    to   water 
shorl    areas    hav<>   been   proposed,    they    have   often    met   witli    stronq   opposition. 
Opponents   of   propf)f;ed  w.it  <!r  div<>rsi<'n   r"")*'f't'^   have    usually    focused  on   two 
issues:      how   the   watei     lo   be   divert "d   will    be   used,    and  what   effect   the 
<liversion  wi  I  I    h,ive   on   current    users.       t'<ir    example,    continuation  of    "The 
West    River   Study"  t.o   examine    the    feasibility   of  diverting  water    from   the 
Main  Srem  Missouri    westward    into    the   sonthwestern   section   of   North  Dakota 
was   rejected   by   the   North   Dakota    State    leqislature    in    1975.      Although   the 

Information  conccrninq    risinq   prices   of  water  was   obtained    in    interviews 
with    the  State  Water  (,'ommissioners   d    North   and   South    Dakota. 

"^      I'or   exampl<>,    <is   of    !')7()    the    u|)per   Missouri    River  Basin   still    had   an 
additional    '».'•   nri  1 1  ron   acre-feet    available   annually    for   use.      Northern 
(;r(>at    Plains    Resource   Proqram,    "Water    Work   Group   Report,"    December, 
1974,    p.    41. 

Information    from  :;tate   water    Commissioners  of    North   and   South  Dakota. 

4 

Information  oblairied   diuinq    intitview  with   an  official    of    the   Nebraska 

.Soil    and   Water    Conservation   Comriii  s;;  icjn. 
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water  to  bo  diverted  was  earmarked  toi  a  multiplicity  of  purpxsses, 
potential  plans  to  use  substantial  quantities  of  water  for  coal  develoiJ- 
ment  were  strongly  opposed. 

A  situation  similar  to  the  one  in  North  Deikota  presently  exists  in  South 
Dakota  as  a  result  of  two  proposals  to  divert  water  from  Lake  Oahe.   One 
project,  on  which  construction  work  has  already  begun,  involves  the  diver- 
sion of  400  thousand  acre-feet  of  water  from  Oahe  to  the  James  River 
Valley  for  additional  irrigation.   The  second  project  entails  the  cons  ruc- 
tion of  a  water  pipeline,  capable   of  transporting  250  thousand  acre-feot  of 
water  annually,  westward  to  Wyoming.   Opposition  to  the  first  project  fo- 
cuses on  the  potential  effect  the  additional  depletions  of  water  could 
have  on  the  fish  and  wildlife  which  inhabit  the  Oahe  area  and  the  influence 
of  irrigation  on  grassland  areas.   Opponents  have  taken  the  issue  to  court 
in  the  hopes  of  halting  further  construction.   On  the  other  hand,  opposi- 
tion to  the  pipeline  project  is  specifically  directed  toward  one  of  the 
proixjsed  uses  for  the  diverted  water.   The  primary  purpose  of  this  pipeline 
will  be  to  provide  that  water  required  for  a  coal  slurry  pipeline  to  be 
constructed  between  Wyoming  and  Arkansas.   While  the  proposed  plan  for  the 
pipeline  includes  a  provision  for  providing  24  jurisdictions  with  addi- 
tional water  supplies,  opponents  argue  that  the  potential  benefits  do  not 
outweigh  the  losses  the  State  will  experien-  with  the  exportation  of  5;uch 
large  quantities  of  water„   State  legislative  opposition  to  the  proposed  pipe- 
line was  sufficiently  strong  in  the  last  session  to  reject  a  motion  for  an 
appropriation  of  funds  to  conduct  a  joint  Federal/State  feasibility  study. 
In  addition,  the  State  legislature  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  diversion  of 
more  than  10  thousand  acre-feet  of  water  per  year  without  prior  legislative 
approval. 

Disputes  such  a:,  these  involving  the  distribution  and  allocation  of  availa- 
ble water  are  an  intricate  part  of  the  Region's  history.   Over  the  years, 
laws  have  been  established  specifically  to  settle  disputes  concerning  water 
rights.   The  concept  of  impounding  or  reserving  quantities  of  water  fo- 
specific  purpos(,s  has  evolved  in  an  effort  to  conserve  water  and  ensure  a 
continual  satisfactory  supply.   Prodiicts  of  this  concept  have  been  specific 
State  laws,  interstate  agreements  or  compacts,  and  international  treaties 
governing  the  use  of  rivers  such  as  the  Red,  Sour is  and  Kootenai  Rivers. 
Each  of  these  agreements  has  expressly  limited  the  quantities  of  water 
which  the  participating  jurisdictions  can  withdraw  for  their  own  use  so  as 
to  assure  (to  the  degree  possible)  that  all  the  participants  receive  their 
"fair  share". 

4.4     Agriculture 

Ar;  indicated  in  the  foregoing,  the  major  portion  of  both  the  Region's 
land  and  water  resources  are  currently  devoted  either  to  farming  or 


Information  obtained  during  interview  with  two  officials  of  the  North 

Dakota  State  Water  Commission. 

2 

Information  obtained  during  interview  with  an  official  of  the  South 

Dakota  State  Planning  Office. 
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r  ,iiii..lii  if|    -ici  I  vi  tx<'.'.        I  <w    .^reas    in    I.Ik'    <<iiiilry,    oi.    Tor    t  liat    ni.^tl.er    tho 
woi  I<1,    i-.\n  <*<|»i/il    III'     M'qioMAl  out  puis  ol.   wli««t   an'3  moat    prrxjm'ts.      Kv<m) 
nMituf.K-t  ttriiiM    'ukI    irulUMtti.U  operat  iims   are   heavily  oriented   toward  buji- 
|x)ttinq    the   R»M/iuiiV;   aqri'ulturai   sector,    either  prndurlnq  machinttry  or 
f)Lh«»r   nc'dwd   products   or  proceas.inq    the    Tirm  outputu . 

A:,   ot    r»71    Hi»>   .iinonril    ■'(     land   ooiranJMiMi    to    fartniii'i    ind    ranchinq   activitiers 
wilhiii    tlie    RoMiori   pxceod»'(l    231  millLon    ,i'i>'s    (ner   Tablr^    rv-8)  .      This    figure 
T  cpro'-.iMitg    7B.S   jtercent    of    the    Reqion'r.    total    land    nr(^a.      As    Indicated  in 
Tal>Jr»    1\/-fl   f>nly   n    'iliqlit:    <lrc]inp    in    Mir>   nmtiiint   of    farmland   han   occurred 
iliif  inq    I  he    pi-riod   Ix-tw^en    1959   and    l")/i.      Thl»   minimal    (luctuation   would 
;:(M>m   to    indicate    Uial     Mi«>    Kegion'p;   available    farm  and   ranqe   lands   are 
lu'inq   iiMllzod   at    near   ofronomic  oap<t<  1 1  y        However,    tho   Reqion   has   exper- 
j^'tuod    <   slqniflcant    reduction   in    i  i  •;    total   number  o€    I  arras   and   ranches 
over    I  li<>    same    period   ol     i  ime„      The    immlici    of    farms   dropped    from   approxi- 
mately    MO    thousand    in    l'^)')    to    190    i  hoiuiand    in    1971,    a    reduction  of    26.3 
p(!rcfiit         Thir:   deer  T.-ase,    with   no   app.ireni     redxiction    in    land    ntil  ization, 
can    primarily    he   at  I  rlt'Utod    to    two    factor'!.      FirnI  ,    thf    type?;    of    agricul- 
tural   product'^    (primarily  wheat,    aotu   and   livestock)    lend   themselves   to  large 
l/.K.-t    Taiminq    and    rancliin<i   operation;;   with   modern    farm   and    ranchinq   equip- 
mf-nt    and   machinery^      Second,    a    siqn  i  '  ir-aid    flecline    in    the   number   of   small 
or     family    faims    lias   occurred    in    the    IVf>(|ion  i    ''nuJ.t    of   a    changing   re- 

<lional    and    n^d  ional    econf)iny    and   chan<)in()    F;c)cial    attitud<>s    toward    farming 
an«l    rarniiinq   a?;   an  occupai  ion.      Rvi'lf^nce   oF    the   trend   toward    larger    farms 
i:;   i-learly    ^hown   by    the    Followinq    c<impar i sons.      Between    1959   and    1973,    1) 
Nor  til   fvikota,    the   Reqion's    leader    in  wIum'    production,    witne«5sed  adaotit  a 
/4    pereeciL   def  line    in    t  ho    nijml>ei    of    f  a  rmr.  with   little   change    in    land  area 
in   aqr  icult  ui  a  I    product  ion;    2)    Nebraska,    the  Region's    leader    in   com   and 
I  iver.toi.k   i>rf>fiuct  ion   hafl   a    reduction  oT    ,>  t   j>ercent    in   thf^   number  of   farms 
while   the   productive  aqricultural   land   arua   grew  slightly;    and   3)    Montana 
.•saw   its   uuinl'er  ol    (irmf;  d(»crease  by   1  i   p<M:cent  while  experiencing  only  a   2 
percent    redufi ion    in    farm   land. 

A;,    i  lul  i4  •.(  t  e<l    I'.ir  I  icr,    win    'I    and     ■orn    .^><■    i  hf    Region's    two    principal   crop.s 
in    term      of    IjoI  h   prixhiction   and    vain-   .        (In    1971,    ')07   million    bushels  of 
wheal    and    f>'>9    million    liuslwls   of    ''orn    wi  ,-     harveFited . )       '.'.inh    value   of    the 
reqional    whe,il    <»op  war:   v  .' •  '   btl  l  io?i   wh  I  i  -     >orn  was   $l.f)  billion.      As   shown 
in   Table    TV-'»,    North    Dak'^-la    i:;,    by    In,    i  he    Rt^gion's    largest   wheat   producer 
(aecouid  inq    lor    4'^>.M   pi^roerd.   of    the    tojiorial    crop   production    in    1973)    fol- 
lowed  by  Montanii    (lu.i    pftcent),    Nelx.iska    ( I  fl . '">  percent)    and   SoutJi   Dakota 
(II.S   porcent  )  .       Wyiiiiin')    'i  i  stor  i'a  I  I  y    ha.    had   a    f-tina  1 1   amount   of   wheat    farm- 
iim.      i:videiK«     <d     -in-    imjortance  of    tin     Heqicjn's  wheat   crop  is   the   fact 
that     hhe   reqional    onipui     icr:oiint.'^    for  approximately   30  percent  of  the 
nation':;  annual    liarvos'  . 
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Crops.  Lives tock.  Poultry 


Corn 


Millions  of  Bushels 
V<iluc  in  HI  11  Ions 

Sorghum  •' 

Millions  of  Bushels'  ' 
Value  In  Milllcns 

Wheat  Harvested 

Hi  11  ions  of  Bushels 
Value  in  Hillions 

Other  Grains  Harvested 
Value  In  Hillions 

Soybeans  Harvested 
Hillions  of  Bushels 

Value  in  Hillions 
Ha;'  Harvested 

Millions  of  Tons 
Value  in  Hillions 

Other  Crops  Harvested 
Value  In  Hillions 

All  Crops  Value 

Harvested,  in  Hillions 
Sold,  in  Hilllon: 


Tnblc  IV-9  (cont.) 

MAJOK  CROfS,  LIVESTOCK  AND  POUirKY  PHODIJCTIOH 
(jLD  WLST  RCCION 
i'JM,  1964,  1969  and  1973 

SOUTH   DAKOTA 


"Percentage 
Change 
1959    1964    1969    1973    1959-1973 


61.6    77.1   1>7.2   142.0  +  130.5 
i   99.1  $128.2  $162.3  $305.3 


3.2    7.5    8.5    11.3  +  253.1 
$  6.2  $  12.9  $  12.9  $  22.8 


17.2         36.3         38.9         58.3     +  239.0 
$  32.2     $  51.0     $  52.1     $227.4     +  606.2 


$39.0     $59.6     $91.7     $194.6     +399.0 


.1.5  4.1  5.0  9.9     +  560.0 

$    2.8    $  10.4    $  11.0    $  54.7    +1853.6 


3.4  4.5  5.5  5.5     +     6T.8 

$  70.4     $  88.1     $104.9     $170.7     +  142.5 


$     2.3    $    9.6     $     1.4     $    8.5     +  269.6 


$252.0     $359.8    $436.3     $984.0     +  290.5 
$  82.3     $145.2     $212.6     $468.0     ♦  468.7 


WYOMING 


Tcrccntage 
Change 
1959         1964         1969         1973         19'.9-1973 


1.2  0.3  1.5  2.2     +     83.3 

$     3.5    $     3.8     $     7.3     $     6.1 


N.S.         N.S.         N.S. 
$    0.1     $    0.1     $    0.2 


5.3  4.6  4.8  5.5     +       3.8 

$     8.8     $     5.8    $     5.1     $  23.6     +  168.2 


$     5.1     $     5.6     $     7.9     $  16.2     +  217.6 


0  0  0 

0  0  0 


1.4  1.6  1.7  1.9    +     35.7 

$  31.6     $  33.8    $  40.3    $  83.9     +  165.5 


$  14.4     $  17.5     $  11.7     $  30.2     +  109.7 


$  63.5     $  66.6     $  72.5     $160.0     +  152.0 
$  30.9     $  30.7     $  38.1     $  66.3     +  114.6 


Livestock  and  Poultry  Value 


Sold,    in.  Millions 
All  Products  Value^'^ 


$431.5    $483.2     $745.3  $1231.0     +  185.3 


$131.1     $119.5     $210.7     $323.0     +  146.4 


Sold,   ip  Hillions 


$513.9     $628.8    $958.0  $1699.0     +  230.6 


$162.1     $151.4     $248.8    $389.4     +140.2 


Note:     Where  data  not  shown  (--),  relevant  or  coiiparable  data  elements  were  not  available, 
N.S.:     Amount  produced  or  value  of  production  not  sioniflcant. 

Volumes  shown  arc  harvested  as  grain.     Values  shown  are  for  grain  harvested  in  1973;  In  all  other  years 
-     valuc^  arc  for  grains  and  cuts  for  silage,  forage  and  fodder. 

HarvcsLod  excludes   that  for  syrup  purposes  In  1959,   1964,  and  1969. 
^     Includes   forest  products   from  farms. 
*     Farm  cash  income  In  1973. 


Source:      1)  Bureau  of  Census,  U.S.  Census  of  Agricultui-e  1964  and  U.S.  Census  of  Agriculture  1969.  U.S.  Pcp.irtmcnt  of  Connerce. 

2)  Montana  Crop  and  Livestock  Reportlng'tervil-e,  Hontana  i(<iricuTtural  Statistics,  Hontana  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Helena,   Hontana   1974; 

3)  Statc-lcd.«ral   Division  of  Agricultural  Statistics.  Ndir.iska  Agricultural  Statistlrs:     Annual   Report  1972-73, 
N<*ra$kd  Department  of  Agriculture,   1974. 

4)  North  Dakota  Crop  and  Livestock  Reporting  Service,  Hoith  Dakota  Crop  and  L  ivcs  Lock  Stalls  Lite -337J..     U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Statistical  Reporting  jcivire  and  North  Dakota  itale  University  of  Agriculture  .ind  Applied  Science,  May  1974. 

5)  South  Dakota  Live-.tock  and  Reporting  Service,  South  O.ikota  Agricultural  Statistics.   1973,  U.S.  Dfpartment  of 
Agriculture  and  Snuth  Dakota  Departiiii'nt  of  AgrrculYure.  M,iy",   19/4. 

6)  Wyotning  Crop  and  Livestock  Reporting  Service,  Wyoming  Agricultural  Statistics,  Wyoming  Department  of  Agriculture, 
The  University  of  Wynaing  and  U.S.  Dt-partment  brTgrTculturc,  T)74".  ~ 
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Nebraska  is  the  Region's  leader  in  the  amount  of  corn  harvested.   In  1973, 
Nebraska  accounted  for  77.8  percent  of  the  total  regional  output,  pro- 
ducing 544  million  bushels  of  corn.   Of  the  other  four  States,  only  South 
Dakota  has  had  a  substantial  corn  harvest.   South  Dakota's  1973  output  of 
142  million  bushels  accounted  for  20.3  percent  of  the  regional  total.   In 
fact,  the  combined  outputs  of  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota  during  1973 
accounted  for  98.1  percent  of  the  total  regional  corn  output. 

Hay,  sorghum  and  other  grains,  and  soybeans  are  the  Region's  other  major 
crops  based  upon  the  production  figures  displayed  in  Table  IV-9.  Except 
for  "other  grains",  Nebraska  is  the  regional  leader  in  the  production  of 
these  crops,  accounting  for  about  33  percent  of  the  Region's  hay  produc- 
tion, 93  percent  of  the  Region's  sorghum  output,  and  70  percent  of  the 
Region's  soybean  production  in  1973. 

Production  outputs  for  all  of  the  Region's  principal  crops  have  substan- 
tially increased  during  the  fourteen  year  period  1959-1973.   For  example, 
wheat  production  rose  approximately  100  perc«!nt  during  the  fourteen  year 
period,  while  corn  outputs  increased  by  84  percent.   The  most  significant 
increases,  however,  were  in  the  production  and  value  of  sorghum  and  soy- 
beans.  Sorghum  production  experienced  a  140  percent  increase,  and  soybean 
outputs  increased  by  over  600  percent  between  1959  and  1973. 

More  in^ortant  to  the  Region's  farmers  were  the  corresponding  increases  in 
the  market  values  of  their  crops „   The  market  value  of  a  bushel  of  wheat, 
for  example,  rose  from  about  $]  80  in  1959  to  $4.38  in  1973.   Similarly, 
corn  prices  rose  from  the  1959  rate  of  $1.25  per  bushel  to  $2.23  per 
bushel  in  1973.   Of  most  significance  are  the  price  increases  for  such 
commodities  that  have  occurred  just  within  the  last  few  years.   Between 
1969  and  1973  wheat  prices  experienced  a  242  percent  increase  ($1.28/bushel 
in  1969  to  $4.38/bushel  in  1973),  while  corn  prices  increased  by  78.4 
percent  ($1. 28/bushel  to  $2. 23/bushel)  over  the  same  period.   It  is  ap- 
parent that  prices  can  fluctuate  greatly  from  year-to-year  as  a  result  of 
one  or  a  combination  of  factors,  and  it  is  essential  to  emphasize  that 
these  significant  increases  or  decreases  over  relatively  short  periods  of 
time,  have  a  large  impact  on  the  economic  well-being  of  the  entire  Old 
West  Region.   Also,  the  farm  earnings  and  income  of  the  Region  are  very 
sensitive  to  the  recent  national  problems  of  inflation  and  adequate 
energy  supplies,  resulting  in  soaring  costs  of  farm  operatioijo 

While  crop  production  is  an  important  part  of  the  Region's  agricultural 
output,  the  raising  of  livestock  (i.e.,  largely  cattle,  but  some  sheep 
and  hogs)  accounts  for  a  major  portion  of  the  agricultural  economy.   How- 
ever, it  should  be  pointed  out  that  a  substantial  amount  of  the  Region's 
crop  production  is  used  for  livestock  and  poultry  feed.   As  indicated  in 
Table  IV-9,  the  value  of  all  livestock  and  poultry  sold  in  1973  was  esti- 
mated at  $5  billion,  or  $1.3  billion  higher  than  the  total  value  of  all 
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crops  sold.   The  va3  u<>  of  liyo'^itock  and  poultry  jiroductiou  sold  in  1973 
was  highest  in  Nebraska,  £ynountin<i  to  about  $2.4  billion  or  only  slightly 
less  than  one-half  of  the  regional  total.   The  majority  of  calves  raised 
in  Montana,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Wyoming  are  shipped  to 
Nebraska  and  Iowa  for  fattening  and  slaughtering,  due  to  the  more  temper- 
ate climates  and  the  abundance  of  feed  in  these  two  States. 

The  market  value  of  livestock  and  jwuitry  sold  has  increased  substan- 
tially in  recent  years.   Market  values  for  all  livestock  and  poultry 
sold  (see  Table  IV-9)  have  risen  over  180  percent  between  1959  and  1973. 
A  53  percent  increase  in  market  values  occurred  between  1969  and  1973, 
alone.   However,  it  should  again  be  noted  that  inflation  and  increased 
operating  costs  must  be  taken  into  account  in  assessing  the  impact  of 
these  increases  on  the  Region's  economy. 

Regional  farm  and  ranch  assets  as  displayed  in  Table  IV-10,  reflect 
several  important  points.   For  example,  the  average  value  of  the  land 
and  buildings  per  farm  (or  ranch)  in  the  predominantly  cattle  raising 
States  of  Montana  and  Wyoming  was  150  thousand  and  163  thousand  dollars, 
respectively,  as  of  1969.   These  figures  compare  with  a  regional  average 
of  101  thoi  "ar.J  dollars  per  farm,  and  farm  values  of  98,  87  and  83 
thousand  dollars  for  Nebraska,  North  and  South  Dakota,  respectively. 
This  statistic  reflects  the  larger  average  size  of  farms  and  ranchers  in 
Montana  and  Wyoming  in  comparison  with  the  three  crop-oriented  States. 
Similarly,  the  average  1969  value  of  all  capital  assets  per  farm  (or 
ranch)  in  Montana  and  Wyoming  (167  and  177  thousand  dollars,  respectively) 
is  considerably  higher  than  the  average  value  per  farm  in  Nebraska,  North 
and  South  Dakota  (110,  105  and  96  thousand  dollars,  respectively) . 

4. 5    Forestry 

In  contrast  to  agriculture,  the  timber  industry  accounts  for  a  relatively 
small  portion  of  the  regional  economy.   The  largest  percentage  of  the 
Region's  commercially  productive  forest  land  lies  in  Montana.   As  indi- 
cated in  Table  IV-11,  Montana's  16.0  million  acres  of  commercial  forest 
land  account  for  69  percent  of  the  Region's  total  potential  commercial 
timber  producing  area  of  23.1  million  acres.   Of  the  remaining  31  percent, 
Wyoming  accounts  for  18  percent,  while  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska  account 
for  about  7  and  4  percent,  respectively.   All  in  all,  the  Region  contains 
less  than  5  percent  of  the  nation's  commercially  productive  forest  land 
area. 

,   / 
The  Region's  total  actual  timber  output  also  represents  a  small  portion 
of  the  national  production.   The  Region's  total  production  value  in 
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1970  was  about  $126  million  and  was  339  million  cubic  feet  of  saw  timber, 
or  less  than  3  percent  of  the  nation's  total  1970  production.   In  1970, 
Montcina  was  the  Region's  leading  producer  of  timber  products,  accounting 
for  82,4  percent  of  the  regional  saw  timber  output.   It  should  be  noted 
that  Wyoming  did  experience  a  significant  increase  (76.6  percent)  in 
production  output  between  1962  and  1970.   However,  in  terms  of  total  1970 
output  Wyoming  still  accounted  for  only  9.9  percent  of  the  regional  total. 

In  assessing  the  future  potential  of  the  Region's  timber  industry,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  significant  increases  in  production  will  occur.   As 
of  1970,  the  Region's  total  available  supply  (mature  and  growing  stock) 
of  timber  represented  only  about  5  percent  of  the  national  total.   On  the 
other  hand,  existing Supplies  appear  to  be  adequate  in  relation  to  current 
levels  of  harvesting  and  Montana,  particularly  West  Montana,  should 
continue  to  derive  revenues  (the  value  of  Montana's  1970  saw  timber  produc-' 
tion  was  almost  $110  million)  from  its  timber  operations.   However,  given 
the  relatively  small  existing  base  of  activity,  over  at  least  the  next  5 
to  10  years  the  Region's  timber  industry  is  unlikely  to  change  so  dramatical- 
ly as  to  have  a  substcintial  impact  on  the  overall  regional  economy. 

4.6     Mining 

Mining  operations,  while  historically  contributing  considerably  more  than 
forestry,  have  played  a  lesser  role  in  the  regional  economy  when  compared 
to  agricultural  activities.   In  the  more  distant  past,  gold  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  silver  from  mines  located  in  South  Dakota  and  Montana  were  the 
Region's  major  contributions  to  the  nation's  mineral  output.   However, 
in  recent  years,  the  Region's  energy  resources  have  begun  to  make  a  more 
appreciable  contribution  to  the  economy  as  the  search  for  additional  energy 
sources  has  intensified. 

Between  1951  and  1961  the  value  of  mineral  production  (see  Table  IV-12)  in 
the  Old  West  Region  rose  from  about  $386  million  to  $885  million  (or  an 
increase  of  29  percent),  in  1971  the  output  was  valued  at  about  $1.24 
billion  (or  40  percent  higher  than  1961) ,  and  in  1974  the  value  of  pro- 
duction was  estimated  at  $2.53  billion  (or  an  increase  of  104  percent  in 
only  three  years) .   In  1974,  the  value  of  mineral  production  in  Wyoming 
was  about  $1.55  billion  or  61  percent  of  the  regional  total,  whereas  Mon- 
tana accounted  for  about  $0.58  billion  or  23  percent  of  the  regional  value 
of  mineral  output.   Consequently,  mineral  production  in  these  two  States, 
but  especially  Wyoming,  play  a  very  significant  role  in  economic  change  and 
development . 

Table  IV-12  illustrates  the  increases  which  have  occurred  in  the  production 
of  fuel  or  energy  resources  within  the  Region  over  the  past  twenty-five, 
years.   Of  the  Region's  recoverable  fuel  resources,  coal  mining  operations 
have  made  the  most  substantial  advances.  Within  the  last  three  to  four 
years  alone  regional  production  levels  have  almost  doubled.   Whereas 
regional  coal  outputs  accounted  for  less  than  4  percent  of  the  national 
total  in  1971,  regional  outputs  in  1974  represented  7  percent  of  the  total 
national  output.   At  present,  the  principal  coal  fields  are  located  in  the 
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Tab 

e     IV-12 

MINERAL  PRODUCTION 

OLD  WEST  REGION 

1951-1974 

R  E  G 

I  0  N 

MONTANA 

ISbl          1 

1961 

1971         ! 

1974         1 

1 

1  Percent 

Change 

1951-1974 

+86.4 
+338.1 

1951 

9.5 
$6.2 

1961 

14.7 
$13.5 

Vi1\ 

15.8 
$25.2 

1?74 

9.4 
$11.0 

TbUI 

26.4 
$16.0 

Percent 

of 
Nation 

Percent 
of 
Total      (fttlon 

Total 

63.7 
$72.1 

Percent 

of 
Nation 

Total 

49.2 
$70.1 

'ercertt 

of 
Natibn 

Percent 
Chanae 
1951-1974 

Sand  and  Gravel 

(mi  11  ion  short  tons) 
Valu*   ($  million) 

6.7 
4.8 

5"2.2      6.9 
$41.9       5.6 

6.9 
6.3 

5.4 
4.8 

-1.1 
+77.4 

Stone 

(millions  of  short  tons) 
Value  ($  million) 

5.0 
$9.2 

1.8 
2.1 

10.5       1.7 
$18.0       1.9 

... 

... 

14.9 
$41.8 

1.5 
2.2 

+198.0 
+354.3 

0.9l 

$i.o' 

1.5 
$1.8 

(0) 
(0) 

4.8 
$9.7 

+433.3 
+870.0 

Coal                                     2 
(million  short  tons) 
Value  ($  million)^ 

11.9 
$41.0 

2.1 
1.4 

5.6       1.3 
$16.0       0.8 

21.3 
$51.7 

3.8 
1.3 

41.5 
$198.0 

7.0 
2.2 

+248.7 
+382.9 

2.3 
$6.2 

0.4 
$1.2 

7.1 
$12.8 

14.1 
$63.4 

+513.0 
+922.6 

Crude  Petroleum 

(mi  llion  42  qal.   barrels)' 
Value  0  million) 

80.5 
$176.3 

3.6 
3.1 

220.3       8.4 

214.7 
$668.6 

6.2 

5.7 

209.4 
tl365.4 

6.5 
6.2 

+160.1 
+674.5 

9.0 
$22.1 

30.1 
$74.8 

34.6 
$104.1 

35.1 
$202.9 

+290.0 
+818.1 

Natural   Gas 

(oil  1  ion  cubic  feet) 
Valup  'J  million) 

112.3 
$7.9 

1.5 
1.5 

264.4       2.0 
$31.9       1.6 

450.2 
$68.5 

2.0 
1.7 

344.5 
$91.2 

1.6 
1.4 

+  206.8 
+1.054.4 

36.4 

$2.0 

33.9 
$2.5 

32.7 

$4.0 

53.8 
$17.6 

+47.8 
+780.0 

Natural   Gas    Liquids 

(mil  1 >on  42  gal.  barrels) 
Value  ($  million) 

2.3 
$6.0 

1.1 
1.2 





— 

— 

... 

— 

0.3 
$0.9 

.  .3 
...3 

(D 
(D 

(D) 
(0) 

___ 

Copper                                      - 
(thousand  short  tons) 
Value   (1  million) 

57.4 
$27.8 

6.2 
6.2 

104.0      8.9 
$62.4       8.9 

88.6 
$92.1 

5.8 
5.8 

137.8 
$212.6 

8.7 
8.5 

+140.1 
+664 . 7 

57.4 
$27.8 

104.0 
$62.4 

88.6 
$92.1 

137.8 
$212.6 

+140.1 
+664.7 

Lead                                       3 
(thousand  short  tons) 
Value   ($  mil  lion) 

21.3 
$7.3 

5.5 
5.4 

2.6       1.0 
$0.5       0.9 

0.6 
$0.2 

0.1 
0.1 

0.1 
$0.1 

0.0 
0.0 

-99.5 
-98.6 

21.3 
$7.3 

2.6 
$0.5 

0.6 
$0.2 

0.1 
$0.1 

-99.5 
-98.6 

Iranium 
(thousand  short  tons) 
Value  (5  mil  1  ion) 

... 

... 

1565.4     19.6 
$28.7     19.4 

... 

— 

... 

— 

— 

... 

0.7^ 
N.S. 

— 

... 

... 

Zinc                                       3 
(thousand  short  tons) 
Value  (S  million) 

85.6 
$31.4 

12.6 
12.6 

10.3       2.2 
$2.4       2.2 

0.4 
$0.1 

0.1 
0.1 

0.1 
$0.1 

0.0 
0.0 

-99.9 
-99.7 

85.6 
$31.4 

10.3 
$2.4 

0.4 
$0.1 

0.1 
$0.1 

,   -99.5 
'   -99.7 

Gold                                           3 
(thousdnds   troy  ounces) 
Value  ($  million) 

488.6 
$17.1 

28.7 
28.1 

593.3     39.6 
$20.7     38.2 

529.0 
$21.8 

35.3 
35.3 

371.7 
$59.9 

33.8 
33.1 

-23.9 
+250.3 

30.5 
$1.1 

35.4 
$1.2 

15.6 
$0.6 

27.9 
$4.5 

-8.5 
+309.1 

Silver                                   3 
(million  troy  ounces) 
Value  ($  million) 

6.5 
$5.9 

16.4 
16.4 

3.6     10.3 
$3.3     10.2 

2.8 
$4.4 

6.7 
6.8 

3.7 
$17.1 

10.9 
10.7 

-43.1 
+189.8 

6.4 
$5.8 

3.5 
$3.2 

2.7 
$4.2 

3.6 
$16.8 

-43.8 
+189.7 

Uther-; 
Value  in  mill  ions 

$49.7 

... 

$113.5       --- 

$199.7 

... 

$468.8 

... 

+1,051.8 

$14.4 

$20.7 

$41.8 

$37.4 

+143. H 

Total 

Value   In  mill  Ions 

$386.4 

2.9 

$884.7       4.9 

;1240.0 

4.0 

;2525.1 

4.6 

+553.5 

kl26.2 

$184.2 

$285.1 

$576.1 

+356.5 
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Table  IV-12  (cont.) 


MINERAL  PRODUCTION 

OLD  WEST  REGION 

1951-1974 

N  E 

BRAS 

K  A 

NORTH 

DAKOTA 

1951 

5.0 
$3.5 

1961 

10.1 
$8.2 

1971 

13.2 
$13.6 

1974 

14.3 
$18.5 

Percent 
Change 
1951.197< 

1951 

1961 

9.4 
$7.5 

1971 

8.2 
$6.2 

1974 

4.8 
$5.3 

Percent 
Change 
1951-1974 

Sand  and  Gravel 
(million  short  tons) 
Value  ($  million) 

+186.0 
+428.6 

4.6 
$2.1 

+4.3 
+152.4 

Stone 
(millions  of  short  tons) 
Value  ($  million) 

0.9] 
$1.41 

3.6] 
$6.31 

4.2 
$7.9 

4.6 
$10.9 

+411.1 
+678.6 

0.3 
$0.2 

N.S. 
N.S. 

(D) 
(D) 

(0) 
(D) 

... 

Coal^ 

(million  short  tons) 
Value  ($  million) 

0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 

3.2 
$7.8 

2.7 
$6.1 

6.1 
$11.6 

8.5 
$21.3 

+165.6 
+173.1 

Crude  Petroleum 

(million  42  qal.  barrels 
Value  ($  million) 

2.6 
$6.0 

24.4 
$69.5 

10.1 
$34.0 

6.6 
$44.2 

+153.8 
+636.7 

U.S. 
(0) 

23.7 
$64.3 

21.7 
$70.8 

19.5 
$132.6 

... 

Natural  Gas 

(billion  cubic  feet) 
Value  ($  million) 

3.9 
$0.5 

15.7 
$2.6 

3.5 
$0.6 

4.6 
$1.1 

+  17.9 
+120.0 

0.5 
N.S. 

20.1 
$2.5 

33.9 
$5.7 

29.9 
$8.2 

+5880.0 

Natural  Gas  Liquids 

(million  42  gal.  barrels 
Value  in  millions 

)     — 

(0) 
(D) 

(D) 
(0) 

;:: 

:;: 

(D) 

(d: 

—(D)     —(D) 
—(D)     —(D) 

:;: 

Copper                                3 
(thousand  short  tons) 
Value  ($  million) 

... 

... 

... 

— 

— 

— 

... 

... 

... 

— 

Lead  3 

(thousand  short  tons) 
Value  ($  million) 

Uranium 

(thousand  short  tons) 
Value  ($  million) 

Zinc  3 

(thousand  short  tons) 
Value  ($  million) 

Gold  3 

(thousand  troy  ounces) 
Value  ($  million) 

Silver  3 

(million  troy  ounces) 
Value  ($  million) 


Others 
Value  in  millions 

$7.1 

$18.8     $18.0 

$24.6 

+247.1 

Total 

Value  in  millions 

$18.5 

$105.4     $74.1 

$99.3 

+436.8 

$0.1   $4.5   $5.6   $12.2  +12,100.0 
$10.2  $84.9  $99.9  $179.6     1660.8 
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Table  IV-12  (cont.) 

MINERAL  PRODUCTION 

OLD  WEST  REGION 

1951-1974 


^nilTH      ntKOT* 


Sand  and  Gravel 

(million  short  tons)      5.0 
Value  ($  million)       JZ-5 

Sto"6  ,   •,  ,1 

(millions  of  short  tons)   1.3| 

Value  ($  million)       $4-7 

Coal  2 

(million  short  tons)     N.S. 
(Value  ($  million)2      $0.1 

Crude  Petroleum 

(million  42  gal.  barrels)  — 
Value  ($  million) 

Natural  Gas 

(billion  cubic  feet)     N.S. 
Value  ($  million)       N.S. 

Natural  Gas  Liquids 
(million  42  gal.  barrels)  — 
Value  (J  million) 

Copper  3 

(thousand  short  tons)     — 
Value  ($  million) 

Lead  ., 

(thousand  short  tons)''   N.S. 
Value  ($  million)       N.S. 

Uranium 

(thousand  short  tons) 
Value  (i  million) 

Zinc  3 

(thousand  short  tons) 
Value  ($  million) 

Gold 


1951      1961     liZl      T974 


11.3       16.7 
$7.3     $18.4 


2.8 
$6.6 


N.S. 
$0.1 


0.2 
(D) 


2.2 
$8.9 


0.2 
$0.6 


14.7 
$24.0 


2.5 
$14.4 


0.4 
$2.7 


N.S. 
N.S. 


43.6' 
$0.5 


(D) 
(0) 


(thousands  troy  ounces)     458.1     557.9     513.4 


Value  ($  million) 

Silver  i 

(million  troy  ounces)" 
Value  ($  million) 

Others 
Value  in  millions 


Total 
Vilue  in  millions 


$16.0    $19.5     $21.2 


0.1 
$0.1 


0.1 
$0.1 


0.1 
$0.2 


343.8 
$55.4 

0.1 
$0.3 


$6.3       $9.9     $13.7       $20.7 
$29.7  $44.0     $63.0     $117.5 


Percent 

Change 

1951-1974 


+194.0 
+860.0 


+92.3 
+206.4 


-25.0 
+246.3 


+0.0 
+200.0 


+502.9 
+295.6 


M  Y  O.M  I  M.£ 


1951         1961 


2.3 
$1.7 


1.6" 


6.7 

$5.4 


2.6" 


$1.9"      $3.3' 


1971 

9.8 
$8.7 


2.9 
$4.8 


6.4 
$26.9 


68.9 
$148.2 


71.5 
$5.4 


2.0 
$5.1 


141.9       148.1 
$354.8     $459.1 


194.7 
$24.3 


380.1 
$58.2 


5.0  8.0 

$10.2       $17.5 


N.S. 
N.S. 


1521.1 


3.5 


$28.2*    $43.3 


N.S. 
N.S. 


N.S. 
N.S. 


$12.6 
$201 .8 


N.S. 
N.S. 


N.S. 
N.S. 


1974 

6.0 
$11.3 


3.0 
$6.8 


2.5  8.1  18.9 

$8.6       $27.3       $113.3 


147.8 
$983.0 


256.2 
$64.3 


9.7 
$60.3 


(D) 
(D) 


Note-     N.S.  -  Production  or  va1u«  not  significant. 

(•>)  -  Data  not  available  due  to  problems  of  disclosure. 
,  Except  limestone  for  ceaKnt  and  lime. 
\  Bituminous  and  lignite. 
I  Weight  and  value  based  on  recoverable  content  of  ores. 

Included  In  others. 
5  Except  limestone  for  ceiaent. 
*  In  the  fur  I  of  ores. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Mines.  MineraU  Vearfaook  1952,  1962,  1972.  U.S.  Dept  of 
Mineral  Industry  Surveys.  U.S.  Dcpt.  of  Int*r\or,  1974;  Bureau  of 
1475.  U.S.   6ept.  of  Interior.  1975. 


Percent 

Change 

1951-1974 

+160.9 
+564.7 


+87.5 
♦257.9 


+195.3 
+321.2 


+114.5 
+563.3 


+258.3 
+1090.7 


+385.0 
+1082.4 


$31.4       $99.0       $313.6       +4234.8 
$466.2     $717.9     $1552.6         +669.4 


Interior;  Bureau  of  Mines 
Mines.  Comnodity  Data  Siwinarles 
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the  Fort  Union  area  which  covers  parts  of  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  North 
Dakota  (see  Figure  IV-6) .   While  some  coal  deposits  have  been  discovered 
in  South  Dakota,  estimates  of  the  costs  involved  in  extracting  this  coal 
make  it  unlikely  that  significant  coal  mining  activity  will  occur  in 
this  State  for  the  foreseeable  future.   Of  the  three  coal  producing 
States,  Wyoming  currently  leads  in  total  production,  accounting  for  cibout 
46  percent  of  the  Region's  total  output  in  1974.   Montana  with  34  percent 
of  the  total  regional  output  is  second,  followed  by  North  Dakota  with  21 
percent  of  the  Region's  1974  production. 

More  important  to  the  Region ' s  economy  than  the  increased  production  out- 
puts has  been  the  marked  increase  in  the  dollar  value  of  coal.   In  the 
last  few  years  the  value  of  coal  outputs  have  risen  over  280  percent. 
Given  the  high  national  priority  to  develop  reliable  energy  supplies,  the 
high  prices  of  alternative  energy  sources,  and  the  availability  of  rela- 
tively abundant  low  sulphur  content  coal  supplies  in  the  Old  West  Region, 
the  direction  and  level  of  economic  change  in  the  Old  West  Region  will 
to  a  significant  degree  be  determined  by  policies  adopted  and  developments 
occurring  in  relation  to  these  existing  coal  supplies.   Estimates  of  total 
identified  coal  reserves  for  a  63-county  area  of  the  Region  (see  Table 
IV-13)  approaching  700  billion  tons   indicate  that  production  could  be 
increased  significantly,  particularly  if  a  decision  was  made  to  maximize 
development  of  the  Region's  coal  deposits. 

While  the  Region's  coal  resources  have  attracted  the  most  national  atten- 
tion, the  Region  has  also  produced  significant  amounts  of  crude  oil  and 
natural  gas.   For  example,  oil  production  within  the  Region  during  1974 
exceeded  200  million  barrels  of  crude  or  6.5  percent  of  the  total  national 
output.  At  the  same  time,  the  Region  produced  over  340  billion  cubic  feet 
of  natural  gas,  or  1.6  percent  of  the  nation's  total  (see  Table  IV-12) . 
While  neither  production  figure  represented  an  extremely  high  percentage 
of  the  total  national  production ,  the  importance  of  the  Region ' s  oil  and 
gas  production  was  amplified  by  the  Arab  oil  embargo.   This  fact  is  evi- 
denced by  the  104  percent  increase  between  1971  and  1974  in  the  dollar 
value  of  the  Region's  crude  petroleum  and  a  33  percent  increase  during  the 
same  period  in  the  dollar  value  of  the  Region's  natural  gas.   As  of  1974 
Montana  (with  over  15  percent) ,  North  Dakota  (with  about  10  percent) ,  and 
Wyoming  (with  over  70  percent)  accounted  for  over  95  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  Region's  oil  and  natural  gas  output.   However,  should  extraction  of 
existing  (known)  oil  and  gas  reserves  continue  at  current  rates  the 
Region's  oil  fields  could  be  exhausted  within  10  years  (see  Table  IV-14) , 
and  gas  fields  in  Wyoming  could  be  exhausted  within  12  years;  while  gas 
fields  in  North  Dakota  could  be  exhausted  within  16  years.   Estimates  of 
current  (1972)  oil  and  gas  reserves  are  shown  in  Table  IV-14.   It  should 


1 

Economically  recoveraible  surface  minable  coal  reserves  (with  present 

technology)  are  placed  at  about  54  billion  tons  in  the  63-county  area. 

Northern  Great  Plains  Program,  "Draft  Report",  September  1974,  pp.  II-2 

to  II-3. 
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Table  IV-13 

ESTIMATED  TOTAL  COAL  RESOURCES  FOR  A  63-COUNTY  AREA 
OLD  WEST  REGION 
(in  millions  of  short  tons)' 


Identified 

Resources 

Total 

Identified 

resources 

Additional 
hypothetical 
resources  in 
unmapped  and 
unexplored 
areas 

State 

Original  or  remain- 
ing reserves.  In- 
cludes measured  and 
Indicated  resources 
in  beds  5  feet  or 
more  thick,  and 
less  than  1,000 
feet  below  the  sur- 
face 

Inferred  re- 
sources; resources 
in  beds  generally 
less  than  5  feet 
thick;  and  re- 
sources with  more 
than  1,000  feet 
overburden 

Total 

estimated 

resources 

(1) 

(2) 

(3)=(l)+(2) 

(4) 

(5)=(3)+(4) 

Montana 

158,078 

61 .428 

219,506 

155,000 

374,506 

Wyoming 

34.722 

75,583 

110,305 

500,000 

610,305 

North  Dakota 

37,453 

313.457 

350,910 

180,000 

530.910 

South  Dakota 

1 .021 

1.166 

2,187 

— 

2,187 

Total 

231.274 

451,634 

682,908 

835,000 

1.517,908 

All  figures  are  for  coal  in  the  ground,  no  more  than  half  of  which  may  be  considered 
recoverable.  All  figures  cnlculated  as  of  June  1973. 

Source:  The  reserve  estimates  provided  are  only  for  the  63-county  study  area,  as  defined 
In  the  Northern  Great  Plains  Resource  Program,  Mineral  Resources  Work  Group 
Report  (Discussion  Draft),  February. 1974.  p.  35. 
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Table  IV-14 


OIL 

( 

AND  GAS  RESERVES 
3LD  WEST  REGION 
1972 

Oil  Reserves 
(thousands  of  barrels) 

Gas  Reserves 
(millions  of  cubic  feet) 

Natural  Gas  Liquid 
(thousands  of  barrels) 

Montana 

228,185 

1,024,561 

9,801 

North  Dakota 

174,011 

503,683 

47,128 

Wyomi  ng 

996,985 

4,131,492 

97,642 

Regional  Total; 

;     1,399.181 

5,659,736 

154,571 

Source:  Northern  Great  Plains  Resources  Program,  Mineral  Resources  Work  Group 
Report  (Discussion  Draft),  February,  1974.  p.  ibiJ. 
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be  indicated  that  many  areas  of  Wyoming  and  Montana  have  not  been  ade- 
quately tested  and,  consequently,  these  statistics  on  oil  and  gas 
reserves  are  deceiving.   The  production  (and  reserve  estimates)  are  ex- 
pected to  rise  when  new  prospects  are  evaluated. 

Another  energy  producing  resource  found  in  the  Old  West  Region  is  uranium. 
While  uranium  production  has  declined  (specific  production  figures  for 
1971  and  and  1974  were  not  availaible  from  Bureau  of  Mines  and  thus,  this 
statement  is  based  upon  information  gained  from  government  officials)  in 
recent  years  because  of  adequate  stockpiles  already  available,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  (AEC)  estimates  that  16  percent  of  the  nation's  known 
reserves  are  contained  within  the  Old  West  Region.   The  Region's  major 
uranium  deposits  are  located  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Powder  River 
Basin  in  Wyoming.   In  fact,  92  percent  of  the  Region's  known  reserves  and 
72  percent  of  the  potential  reserves  are  contained  in  this  area.   The  four 
uranium  mines  and  two  mills  presently  operating  in  the  Old  West  Region  are 
all  located  in  Wyoming.   However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  South  Dakota 
mine  at  Edgemont  has  produced  significant  quantities  of  uranium  ore  in  the 
past  (43  thousand  tons  in  1961) .   This  mine  and  related  equipment  have  re- 
cently been  purchased  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  (TVA)  which  is  cur- 
rently studying  the  possibility  of  resuming  full-scale  exploration  and 
mining  operations. 

Regional  mining  activities  are  not  limited  to  just  fuel  and  energy  resources. 
As  previously  mentioned,  the  Region's  gold  mines  have  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  the  nation's  total  gold  production.   The  Homestake  Mine 
located  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota,  produces  about  25  percent  of 
all  the  nation's  gold.   While  outputs  from  this  mine  have  de- 
creased from  558  thousand  troy  ounces  in  1961  to  344  thousand  troy  ounces 
in  1974,  Montana's  mines  have  increased  production  by  79  percent  (from 
15.6  to  27.9  thousand  troy  ounces)  between  1971  and  1974  after  suffering 
a  serious  decline  during  the  1960's. 

Of  the  other  metals  mined  in  the  Old  West  Region,  copper  production  has 
shown  the  only  significant  increases  since  1961.   Regional  outputs  of  cop- 
per (Montana  is  the  only  State  in  the  Region  currently  mining  copper) 
accounted  for  8.7  percent  of  the  total  national  output  during  1974.   This 
represented  a  2.9  percent  increase  over  the  Region's  1971  contribution  to 
national  copper  production.   On  the  other  hand,  silver  production  was  about 
the  same  in  1974  as  it  had  been  in  1961  with  regional  production  at  just 
under  4  million  troy  ounces.  All  but  about  3  percent  (contributed  by  mines 


Northern  Great  Plains  Resources  Program,  "National  and  Regional  Energy 


Considerations  Work  Group  Report,"  February,  1974,  pp.  1-2,  I-IO. 

Information  obtained  during  telepl 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  (TVA) . 


2 

Information  obtained  during  telephone  interview  with  an  official  of  the 
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in  South  Dakota)  of  the  Region's  total  1974  silver  output  was  produced  by 
mines  located  in  Montana.  Production  of  lead  and  zinc  had  all  but  ceased 
to  exist  by  1974. 

A  number  of  the  Region's  non-metallic  substances  have  also  proven  to  be 
valuable  commercial  commodities.   For  example,  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
publicly  owns  and  operates  a  cement  plant,  using  the  State's  unlimited 
supplies  of  sand  and  gravel.  Wyoming  is  the  nation's  leading  producer  of 
bentonite  and  trona  (sodium  carbonate) ;  bentonite  is  used  chiefly  by  the 
petroleum  and  ferrous  metal  industries  while  the  soda  ash  derived  from  trona 
is  required  in  the  manufacturing  of  glass  as  well  as  other  commodities. 

In  general,  the  outlook  for  mining  and  mineral  resource  development  acti- 
vities in  the  Old  West  Region  appears  good  over  the  next  ten  years.   Re- 
serves of  the  Region's  major  mineral  resources,  particularly  coal,  would 
indicate  that  current  increasing  production  trends  should  continue.   How- 
ever, the  nature  and  extent  of  future  mining  and  mineral  resource  develop- 
ment activities  will  be  determined  to  a  great  degree  by  the  international, 
national,  and  regional  decision-making  processes  that  include  a  variety  of 
public  and  private  participants. 

4.7     Tourism 

The  1972  Census  of  Transportation  indicates  that  approximately  114  million 

Americans  from  41  million  households  took  at  lease  one  trip  during  1972. 

The  reasons  for  this  travel  were  varied  and  include  the  following  statements: 

-38  percent  traveled  to  visit  friends  and  relatives; 

-20  percent  went  for  business  purposes  or  to  attend 
conventions; 

-13  percent  traveled  to  participate  in  outdoor 
recreation; 

-13  percent  traveled  for  sightseeing  and  entertain- 
ment purposes;  and 

-16  percent  went  for  other  reasons,  such  as  to  con- 
duct personal  affairs. 

Recreation  is  a  general  term  for  leisure- time  activities,  and  it  includes 
leisure  activities  conducted  near  a  person's  residence.   When  recreation 
is  combined  with  travel  whose  main  purpose  is  recreation,  it  is  generally 
considered  tourism.   Tourism  also  includes  travel  to  visit  vacation  homes 
and  to  see  friends  and  relatives. 

Domestic  travel  expenditures  in  the  Old  West  Region  were  estimated  at  about 
$839  million  in  1972  (see  Table  IV-15) .   The  Old  West  Region  derives  travel       g 
income  at  a  higher  rate  per  capita  than  the  nation  as  a  whole.   Table  IV-15       P 
indicates  that  the  Region  has  2.32  percent  of  the  U.S.  Travel  expenditures. 
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This  figure  subatant  ially  oxcood.s  th(>  Rc-i7.iA)n»!i  j->opulatioii  as  a  peicont.  of 
the  nation's  (1.9  percei\L)  .   The  d  i  .st  ribut  ion  oL'  tlio;H>  t  tavc  I  oxpi'-ud  i  I  uio:. 
within  the  Region  indicate  that  Nebraska  ].<;ads  tJie  State;^  with  over  .M! 
percent,  followed  by  Montana,  Wyoming,  South  Dakota,  and  North  Dakoca. 
Wyoming  and  Montana  receive  travel  expenditures  which  exceed  Lheir  relative 
populations;  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  receive  travel  expenditures  in 
proportion  to  their  population;  and  Nebraska  receives  travel  expenditures 
which  are  lower  than  its  relative  population. 

Table  IV- 16  provides  a  comparison  of  the  growth  of  hotel  and  motel  receipts 
in  the  Region  relative  to  the  nation  for  the  period  1967  through  1972. 
Every  State  showed  hotel  and  motel  receipts  growth  at  a  higher  rate  than  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  and  Montana,  Nebraska,  and  South  Dakota  showed  particular 
growth . 

There  are  many  tourist  attractions  throughout  the  Region  as  indicated  in 
Figure  IV-7.   Although  these  attractions  are  spread  throughout  the  Region, 
the  overnight  travel  and  tourism  facilities  appear  to  be  situated  primarily 
in  urban  areas  and  along  Interstate  highways  (Figure  IV-8) .   The  pattern 
of  these  overnight  facilities  generally  follows  the  out-of-state  traffic 
density  pattern  shown  in  Figure  IV-9.   There  are  exceptions  to  the  latter, 
however,  in  that  there  are  major  concentrations  of  overnight  facilities 
near  Glacier  National  Park,  Yellowstone/Teton  National  Parks,  and  Mt. 
Rushmore  National  Moniament. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  density  of  out-of-state  traffic  on  Inter- 
state highways  in  the  Old  West  Region  is  substantially  less  than  the  out-of- 
state  traffic  in  the  more  densely  settled  areas  of  the  country.   For  example, 
15,000  out-of-state  autos  per  day  are  common  in  the  Appalachian  Region  com- 
pared with  less  than  2,000  for  the  Old  West  Region. 

Out-of-state  vehicles  in  the  Region  tend  to  favor  the  Interstate  highways 
over  other  highways  for  all  States  in  the  Region  (Table  IV-17) .   Thus,  the 
distribution  of  overnight  facilities  along  the  Interstate  highways  is  not 
surprising. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  National  Parks  as  tourist  attractions, 
visitations  and  overnight  stays  in  these  parks  were  examined  for  any  possi- 
ble trends.   Tables  IV-18  and  IV- 19  indicate  that  both  day  and  overnight 
stays  in  the  three  major  tourism  areas  (Glacier,  Yellowstone/Teton,  and 
Mt.  Rushmore)  has  shown  no  growth  or  a  decline  during  the  past  few  years 
after  substantial  growth  during  the  past  decade.  The  reasons  for  this 
stagnation  and  decline  are  not  clear,  but  they  could  include  high  gasoline 
prices,  the  effects  of  the  recession,  or  capacity  limitations  at  the  parks 
themselves . 

Both^the  1972  Census  of  Transportation,  mentioned  earlier,  and  a  Nebraska 
survey  indicate  that  over  30  percent  of  out-of-state  visitors  come  to  visit 
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Table  IV- 18 

NUMBER  OF  VISITATIONS  TO  NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS 
OLD  WEST  REGION 
1960.  1970,  1973  and  1974 
(In  thousands  of  visitations) 


Region 

Montana 

Big  Hole  (National 

Battlefield) 
Custer  Battlefield 

(National  Battlefield) 
Glacier  (National   Park) 

Nebraska 
Agate  Fossil  Beds 

(National  Monument) 
Homestead  (National 

Monument) 
Scotts  Bluff  (National 

Monument) 

North  Dakota 

Theodore  Roosevelt 

(National   Memorial   Park) 

South  Dakota 
Badlands  (National 

Monument) 
Jewel  Cave  (National 

Monument) 
Mount  Rushmore  (National 

Memorial) 
Wind  Cave  (National   Park) 

Wyoming 
Devels  Tower  (National 

Monument) 
Fort  Laramie  (National 

Historical   Site) 
Fossil   Butte  (National 

Monument) 
Grand  Teton  (National 

Park) 
John  0.  Rockefeller 

(Parkway) 

North  Dakota-Montana 
Fort  Union  Trading  Post 


Wyoming -Hon tana 
Big  Horn  Canyon  (National 

Recreational  Area) 
rellowstone  (National   Park)    1,443.3 

Wyomtnj-Utah 
Flaming  Gorge' 


1960 

1970 

1973 

1974 

Annual  Chance 
in  (Percent 

1960-1970     1970-1973 

Total 

re 
of 

rcent 
U.S. 

Total 

Percent 
of  U.S. 

Total 

Percent 
of  U.S. 

Total 

Percent 
of  U.S. 

1973-1974 

6,651.5 

8.4 

12.113.8 

7.0 

13,848.3 

6.4 

12,875.3 

5.9 

+6.2 

+4.6 

-7.1 

1,144.0 

10.7 

2.000.4 
39.7 

2,233.8 
35.1 

2,216.8 
34.8 

+5.7 
+14.0 

+3.7 
-4.0 

-0.8 
-0.9 

146.5 

263.2 

312.1 

259.9 

+6.0 

+5.8 

-16.7 

724.5 

1.241.6 

1,399.0 

1,406.6 

+5.5 

+4.1 

+0.5 

no. 2 

163.6 
6.9 

185.9 
8.2 

196.9 
10.1 

+4.0 

+4.4 
+5.9 

+5.9 
+23.2 

18.7 

26.7 

20.7 

19.9 

+3,6 

-8.2 

-3.8 

91.5 

130.0 

157.0 

166.9 

+3.6 

+6.5 

+6.3 

223.2 
223.2 

680.0 
680.0 

855.7 
852.8 

705.0 
701.7 

+11.8 
+11.8 

+8.0 
+7.8 

-17.6 
-17.7 

2,841.9 
878.6 

4,341.4 
1,303.1 

4,417.9 
1,399.9 

3,940.4 
1,217.3 

+4.3 
+4.0 

+0.6 
+2.4 

-10. a 
-13.0 

31.7 

75.5 

80.6 

81.7 

+9.1 

+2.2 

+1.4 

1,067.0 

1,965.7 

1,983.5 

1,785.7 

+6.3 

+0.3 

-10.0 

864.6 

997.1 

953.9 

855.7 

+1.4 

-1.5 

-10.3 

2.332.2 
117.0 

4.928.4 
147.4 

6,155.0 
153.2 

5.816.2 
125.6 

+7.8 
+2.3 

+7.7 
•  +1.3 

-5.5 
-18.0 

45.6 

122.9 

97.4 

107.9 

+10.4 

-7.5 

H   '..; 

— 

-- 

1.0 

14.6 

— 

-- 

.360.0 

1,429.9 

3,352.5 

3,083.3 

2.936.8 

+8.9 

-2.7 

-i.t; 

-- 

- 

1,627.9 

1.597.5 

— 

.. 

-1.9 

154.0 
2,297.3 


2.8 

253.3 
2.066.2 


3.3 

245.2 
1,937.8 


+4.8 


+18.0 
-3.5 


tl7.9 

-.1.2 
-t..2 


Data  on  visitations  unavailable. 

^"'"      2^shZlo^*''S  ^"'ll'll  ^"^h'MI"  °^  ^Kf.'^.'i''::"  ''•'■'"'  A  statistical  Report.  1960-1970.  U.S.  Department  of  Interior. 
Washington.  O.C..   1971.  and  other  unpublished  data  put  out  by  National  Park  Service. 

National  Park  Service.  Public  Use  of_tMJ[atlon,LParks.  Dece«a.er.  1974.  U.S.  Travel  Data  Center.  Washington.  D.C..  1975 
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Table  IV-19 

OVERNIGHT  STAYS  AT  NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS 
OLD  WEST  REGION 

1970-1974 
(In  thousands) 


Region  1971       1972       1973        1974 


Total 

2,429.2 

2.578.3 

2,283.3 

2,314.7 

Percent  of  U.S. 

18.11 

17.84 

14.88 

15.08 

Montana 

Glacier  (National 

360.5 

357.5 

368.7 

349.9 

Park) 

Nebraska^ 

North  Dakota 

Theodore  Roosevelt 

40.9 

39.6 

41.0 

30.7 

(National  Memorial 

Park) 

South  Dakota 

Badlands  (National 

44.9 

48.0 

44.7 

38.2 

Monument) 

Wind  Cave  (National 

20.8 

18.5 

20.2 

13.2 

Park) 

Wyoming 

Devils  Tower 

13.5 

15.5 

13.6 

11.6 

(National  Monument) 

Grand  Teton 

593.2 

618.6 

559.6 

473.5 

(National   Park) 

John  D,   Rockefeller 

0 

1.5 

76.0 

66.4 

Parkway 

Wyoming-Montana 

Big  Horn  Canyon 

9.8 

14.5 

18.3 

17.9 

(National   Recreation 

Area) 

Yellowstone  (National 

1.345.6 

1,464.6 

1.141.2 

1.313.3 

Park) 

No  overnight  stays  at  National  Parks  and  monuments  recorded. 

Source:  National  Park  Service,  Public  Use  of  The  National  Parks. 

U.S.  Travel  Data  Center,  Washington,  D.C. 

Annual  Publication  (1972-1974) 
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friends  or  relatives.  The  out-migration  experienced  by  the  Region  thus 
offers  a  solid  opportunity  to  bring  back  former  residents  as  tourists. 
Also,  the  generally  high  growth  in  travel  expenditures  throughout  the 
Region  indicates  that  substajitial  travel/ tour ism  development  potential 
exists.  This  potential  could  take  the  form  of  encouraging  more  expendi- 
tures from  non-tourism  travelers  as  well  as  developing  the  income  producing 
capabilities  of  currently  popular  tourism/recreation  destination  areas  in 
the  western  parts  of  the  Region. 

The  relatively  short  svumner  season  is  a  major  barrier  to  extensive  tourism 
development,  but  winter  activities  such  as  skiing  and  snowmobiling  could 
serve  to  extend  the  season  at  currently  popular  summer  areas.   There  is 
severe  competition  for  winter  sports  in  the  Southern  Rockies,  however,  be- 
cause of  the  milder  weather  and  the  ease  of  transportation  from  and  to 
the  Denver  and  Salt  Laike  City  areas. 

The  Old  West  Region  is  ringed  by  major  metropolitan  areas  (see  Figure  II-l) , 
and  these  population  centers  typically  form  a  major  market  area  for  vacation 
homes  and  day-use  attractions.  However,  virtually  none  of  these  areas  are 
within  a  two  hour  drive  of  potential  second  home  developments  in  the  Region. 
Over  80  percent  of  the  national  vacation  hore  market  is  within  a  three  hour 
drive  of  the  owner's  primary  home,  and  over  50  percent  are  within  a  two  hour 
drive  of  the  primary  residence.   As  a  result,  this  major  segment  of  the  tourism 
market  will  be  very  difficult  to  develop. 

Previous  studies  indicate  that  tourism  development  primarily  contributes  to 
economic  development  when  unemployment  is  a  problem.  However,  tourism  is 
considerably  less  effective  as  an  income  producer  because  of  the  pay  scales 
and  seasonality  problems  faced  by  tourism  workers.   Thus,  tourism  can  best 
be  used  in  local  economies  where  unemployment  is  a  more  serious  problem 
than  income  generation. 


Family  Income  Patterns  in  Tourism/Recreation  Areas,  prepared  for 
Economic  Development  Administration,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  by 
Centaur  Management  Consultants,  Inc.,  January  1974;  and  Evaluation 
of  Impact  of  Tourism/Recreation  Projects  for  Economic  Development 
Administration,  prepared  for  Economic  Development  Administration,  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  by  Centaur  Management  Consultants,  Inc., 
June,  1973. 
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CHAPTER  V 


ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 


t 


5.1     Siimmary 

This  chapter  discusses  regional  environmental  conditions  in  terms  of 
select  air  and  surface  water  quality  indicators  in  each  State  and 
throughout  the  Old  West  Region.   Environmental  quality  is  generally 
quite  good  in  the  Region.   The  degradation  which  exists  is  often  the 
result  of  land  use  activities  which  are  not  currently  controlled  by 
Federal,  State  or  local  standards.   Air  and  water  quality  should  con- 
tinue to  improve  with  the  implementation  of  current  Federal  legisla- 
tion.  However,  it  is  important  to  note  that  this  conclusion  is  based 
on  a  region  wide  assessment  and  in  a  select  number  of  pollutants  which 
act  as  surrogates  for  other  pollutants.   Not  considered  in  this  analy- 
sis are  localized  environmental  conditions  and  certain  toxic  but  less 
pervasive  pollutants. 

5.1.1   Regional  Water  and  Air  Quality 

Surface  water  quality  in  the  Old  West  Region  is  most  frequently  impacted 
by  nonpoint  sources  of  pollution.   A  "nonpoint"  source  of  pollution 
(often  related  to  land  use)  occurs  on  a  broad  scale  cuid  does  not  lend 
itself  to  isolation  or  efficient  control  measures.   A  "point"  source  of 
pollution  is  a  specific  condition  or  origin  which  can  usually  be 
isolated  and  si±>jected  to  control. 

The  most  predominant  forms  of  water  pollution  in  the  Old  West  Region  are 
nutrients,  salts  and  suspended  solids.   Large  concentrations  of 
nutrients,  (i.e.  space  phosphates  and  nitrates)  increase  the  eutrophica- 
tion  potential  of  relatively  stagnant  waters  by  stimulating  heavy  algal 
growth.   An  excessive  salt  content  (as  total  dissolved  solids)  in  water 
can  disrupt  aquatic  commtinities  and  decrease  the  value  of  water  for  irri- 
gation and  domestic  water  supply  piarposes.   A  heavy  concentration  of 
suspended  solids  in  surface  water  reduces  the  cunount  of  light  available 
to  underwater  plants  and  causes  esthetic  damage  to  recreational  water. 

Sporadic  high  levels  of  nutrients  in  the  Region  are  often  the  result  of 
fertilization  and  svurface  water  runoff  from  pastures  and  cropland.   The 
high  salinity  content  of  some  regional  water  supplies  is  caused  by  natural 
salts  (i.e.,  chlorides  and  sulfates)  carried  in  agricultural  runoff  and 
the  return  flow  of  irrigation  waters.   These  salt  levels  are  augmented  by 
other  sources,  such  as  mine  drainage  and  saline  seep.   Mine  drainage  also 
increases  the  content  of  trace  metals,  such  as  copper,  iron  and  mangemese 
in  the  Middle  Missouri  River  (from  Yankton,  South  Dakota  to  Kansas  City, 
Missoirri) .   The  concentration  of  suspended  solids  (or  turbidity)  in  the 
Region  is  greatest  in  the  Middle  Missouri  River  Basin  as  a  result  of 
strip  mining  in  the  Upper  Missouri  River  Basin  and  farming  practices  as 
well  as  nat\iral  sedimentation  in  both  the  Upper  and  Middle  Missouri  River 
Basins.   Urban  storm  rxinoff  also  tends  to  contribute  considerable  concen- 
trations of  organic  material,  nutrients,  metals,  oils  and  pesticides  to 
waters  in  the  Old  West  Region.   Concentrations  of  nutrients,  salts  and 
suspended  solids  tend  to  have  an  increasingly  degrading  effect  in  the 
Middle  Missouri  River  Basin  due  to  upstream  agricultural  activity  and  the 


Organic  or  inorganic  particles  that  have  neither  settled  out  or  dis- 
solved in  the  water. 
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cumulative  results  of  irrigation,  mine  drainage,  and  agricul  lur.iJ  .uui 
feedlot  runoff. 

Regional  point  source  discharges  do  not  generally  degrade  water 
quality  to  the  extent  (noted  above)  of  nonpoint  sources.   Inadequate 
sewage  treatment  is  the  most  notable  point  source  of  regional  water 
quality  degradation.   Municipal  and  industrial  wastes  often  result 
in  detrimental  levels  of  nutrients  and  fecal  coliform  bacteria  which 
are  supplemented  by  feedlot  runoff.   Fecal  coliform  concentrations  are 
highest  in  eastern  Nebraska., 

Ambient-  regional  air  quality  data  is  scarce  due  to  a  lack  of  monitoring 
stations  and  consistently  measured  air  quality  parameters.   Most  of 
the  available  data  is  limited  to  major  urban  areas  and  provides  an 
insufficient  record  for  the  establishment  of  detailed  statewide  ambient 
air  quality  profiles. 

The  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA),  has  developed  National 
Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards  (NAAQS)  for  the  following  six  "criteria 
air  pollutants":  sulfur  oxides  (SOj^)  ,  particulate  matter,  carbon 
monoxide  (CO) ,  photochemical  oxidants,  hydrocarbons  (HC)  and  nitrogen 
oxides  (NOx) • 

Sulfur  oxides  result  primcirily  from  the  combustion  of  fossil  fuels 
which  contain  sulphur.   Particulate  matter  may  originate  from  natural 
circumstances  such  as  wind  blown  soil  and  dust  particles,  and  from 
industrial  and  residential  sources.   Carbon  monoxide  is  a  by-product 
of  the  incomplete  combustion  of  carbon  containing  fuels  (primarily 
gasoline)  and  some  industrial  activity.   Photochemical  oxidants  are 
produced  in  the  atmosphere  when  reactive  organic  substances,  chiefly 
hydrocarbons,  and  nitrogen  oxides  are  exposed  to  sunlight.   Hydro- 
carbons stem  mainly  from  the  processing  and  use  of  petroleum  products. 
Nitrogen  oxides  originate  in  high  temperature  combustion  processes  such 
as  exist  in  the  petroleum  and  metals  industries  and  in  automobiles. 

Current  but  incomplete  data  indicate  generally  good  regional  air  quality 
despite  the  existence  of  point  sources  of  particulate  pollution,  such  as 
power  plants,  oil  refineries,  mineral  processing  operations  and  grain 
elevators.   Point  sources  of  regional  sulfur  oxide  emissions  are  coal 
powered  electric  generation,  the  primary  and  secondary  metals  in- 
dustries, wood  and  mineral  products,  and  petroleum  refineries.   Major 
area  (i.e.,  nonpoint)  sources  of  air  quality  degradation,  such  as  soil 
erosion,  transportation  and  the  combustion  of  vegetation  (forest  fires, 
agricultural  burning)  frequently  emit  substantial  amounts  of  particu- 
lates, hydrocarbons,  carbon  monoxide  and  nitrogen  oxides."^ 

^  The  surrounding  atmosphere  as  opposed  to  the  effluent  quality  of  a 
smoke  stack* 
Office  of  Public  Affairs,  "Clean  Air,"  EPA,  Washington,  D.C.,  1973. 

^   National  Emissions  Data  System  (NEDS) ,  State  Emissions  Reports, 
Research  Triangle  Park,  North  Carolina,  1975. 
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Major  pollutants  and  their  sources  in  the  Old  West  Region  are  listed 
in  Table  V-1. 

5.1.2   State  Water  and  Air  Quality 

a)      Montana 

Water  pollution  in  Montana  is  largely  the  result  of  nonpoint  sources 
related  to  past  and  cxirrent  land  use  practices.   A  major  source  of 
State  stream  degradation  is  an  increasing  rate  of  turbidity  and  total 
suspended  solids  caused  by  sedimentation.   The  State  estimates  that 
the  beneficial  use  of  over  1800  miles  of  State  streams  is  affected 
by  sedimentation.    Specific  sources  of  suspended  solids  in  State 
surface  waters  include  general  agricultural  activities,  logging  and 
forestry,  past  mining  activities  and  irrigation.   Irrigation  is 
also  a  source  of  elevated  water  temperatxires ,  stream  dewatering  and 
a  sporadic  concentration  of  nutrients  and  dissolved  solids  in  Montana 
rivers.   High  natural  salt  concentrations  in  surface  and  ground  water 
are  frequently  the  result  of  irrigation  and  saline  seep.   Small  seg- 
ments of  State  streams  are  also  degraded  by  arsenic,  fluoride  and. 
various  trace  metals  stemming  from  thermal  discharges  in  Yellowstone 
Park  and  past  mining  activities  throughout  the  State. 

Local  sewage  treatment  plants  are  the  major  point  source  of  Montana 
water  pollution.   Approximately  300  miles  of  State  streams  are 
estimated  to  contain  excessive  fecal  coliform  bacteria  as  a  result  of 
sewage  treatment  effluent  arid  feedlot  runoff. 

Five  Air  Quality  Control  Regions  (AQCRs)  designated  by  the  U.S.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  are  located  throughout  Montana.   Each 
AQCR  contains  a  geographic  area  likely  to  share  common  air  pollution 
problems.   Measurements  collected  from  air  monitoring  stations  within 
these  regions  during  1974  indicate  some  air  quality  problems  in 
Montana  as  a  result  of  both  point  and  area  sources.   The  Billings  area 
recorded  consistently  high  concentrations  of  hydrocarbons  due  to  area 
refineries.   Fugitive  (windblown)  dust  tended  to  cause  occasional 
short-term  concentrations  of  particulates  in  the  Great  Falls  area.   An 
increased  amount  of  particulates  has  also  been  recorded  in  the  Helena 
and  Missoula  AQCRs  due  to  fugitive  dust,  industrial  smelter  activities 
and  plywood  production.   Numerous  short-term  (24-hour)  concentrations 
of  sulfur  oxides  were  recorded  in  the  Helena  area  due  to  the  operation 
of  industrial  smelters.   The  remaining  AQCR  (Miles  City)  was  monitored 
on  a  test  basis  and  was  not  expected  to  record  high  concentrations  of 
ciny  major  air  pollutant. ** 


Water  Quality  Bureau,  "Montana  305  (b)  Report",  State  Department  of 

Health  and  Environmental  Sciences,  Helena,  Montana,  1975 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Conversation  with  David  Maughan,  Air  Monitoring  Supervisor,  Montana 

Department  of  Health  and  Environmental  Sciences,  June,  1975 
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The  National  Emissions  Data  System  (NEDS)  operated  by  the  U.S.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  indicates  that  the  amount  of  criteria 
pollutants  emitted  from  industrial  point  sources  in  Montana  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  State  in  the  Region  (with  the  exception  of  carbon 
monoxide  from  Wyoming  petroleum  industries) .   Additional  amounts 
of  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocarbons  are  emitted  in  Montana  due  to 
forest  fires,  agricultural  burning  and  slash  (forestry  maintenance) 
burning . ^ 

b)      Nebraska 

The  degradation  of  Nebraska  water  quality  is  largely  a  function  of  the 
State's  agricultural  activities.   The  return  flow  of  irrigation  waters 
and  naturcil  sedimentation  resulting  from  agricultural  rvinoff  and  erosion 
tend  to  carry  suspended  solids  and  salts  from  the  soil.   Th.ese  pollu- 
tants originate  from  nonpoint  sources  and  are  currently  sul>ject  to 
little  control. 

Seasonal  variations  in  the  dissolved  oxygen  content  of  State  surface 
waters  often  result  from  municipal  and  industrial  waste,  and  from 
feedlots,  grazing  land  and  fertilized  crop  land.   Exceptionally  high 
levels  of  fecal  coliform  bacteria  appear  to  be  most  frequent  in  the 
eastern  section  of  the  State  due  to  inadequate  sewage  treatment, 
feedlots  and  meat  packing  plants. 

Occasional  NAAQS  violations  of  carbon  monoxide  and  oxidants  were  re- 
ported in  Omaha  and  Lincoln  in  1974  due  to  automobile  traffic.   Recent 
rural  particvilate  violations  have  been  attributed  to  soil  erosion 
during  xinusually  dry  periods,  while  xirban  point  sources,  such  as  grain 
processing  and  coal  powered  electric  generating  plants f  tend  to  be  the 
soxirce  of  high  municipal  readings. 

Sulfur  dioxide  emissions  due  to  external  fuel  combustion  in  Nebraska 
are  the  highest  in  the  Region. °  The  bulk  of  these  emissions  stem  from 
coal  powered  electric  generation.   Relatively  high  levels  of  air 
pollution  often  result  in  urbanized  areas  of  the  State  due  to  vehicle 
traffic  emissions. 


NEDS,  op.  cit. 
NEDS,  op.  cit 


3  NEDS,  op.  cit. 

Conversation  with  Gene  Robinson,  Chief  of  the  Air  Pollution  Control 
Division,  Nebraska  Department  of  Environmental  Control,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  June,  1975 

^  NEDS,  op.  cit. 
'  NEDS,  op.  cit. 
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c)  North  Dakota 

The  State  Department  of  Health  indicates  that  the  most  severe 
violations  of  North  Dakota  water  quality  standards  occurred  in  1974 
for  nutrients  and  dissolved  solids  during  low  flow  conditions.    High 
levels  of  both  pollutants  are  attributable  to  natural  and  agricultural 
runoff  throughout  the  State.   Coliform  violations  occurred  during 
periods  of  high  flow  due  to  feedlot  rxinoff  and  sanitary/storm  sewer 
overflow.   Dissolved  oxygen  and  chloride  violations  were  low  throughout 
the  State,  with  only  one  excessive  measurement  occurring  in  1974  for 
each  criteria. 

National  Air  Quality  Standards  were  not  frequently  violated  in  North 
Dakota  during  1974.^  Occasional  particulate  violations  occiarred  on  a 
short-term  basis  (violating  maximum  24-hour  concentration  ;  imits)  but 
were  not  frequent  enough  to  cause  a  violation  of  the  NAAQS  for  annual 
geometric  mean  concentrations.   The  natural  erosion  of  agricultural 
land  and  secondary  roads  is  the  major  area  source  of  particulate 
violations  in  North  Dakota.   No  violations  of  the  NAAQS  for  sulfur 
dioxide  were  recorded  in  North  Dakota  during  1974  and  the  State  measured 
no  other  pollutant  parameters. 

d)  South  Dakota 

Excessive  concentrations  of  suspended  and  dissolved  solids  in  South 
Dakota  surface  waters  are  the  result  of  soil  erosion,  agricultxiral 
runoff  and  irrigation. ^  Sporadically  high  fecal  coliform  levels  in 
State  streams  are  attributable  to  feedlot  runoff,  inadequate  sewage 
treatment  and  surfacing  septic  tank  effluent.   Minor  seasonal  varia- 
tions in  the  dissolved  oxygen  level  of  State  surface  waters  are  the 
result  of  organic  materials  from  similar  sources.   Dissolved  oxygen 
is  generally  lowest  in  the  summer  months  when  solubility  is  at  a 
minimum,  and  is  further  reduced  by  increased  nutrients  from  ferti- 
lizer runoff  and  scattered  meat  processing  plants. 


f 


1  North  Dakota  State  Department  of  Health,  "305  (b)  Report  on  Water 
Quality",  Bismarck,  North  Dakota,  1975 

2  Conversation  with  Dana  Mount,  Air  Pollution  Control  Division,  North 
Dakota  Department  of  Health,  June,  1975. 

3  Ibid. 

4  NEDS,  op.  cit. 

5  South  Dakota  Department  of  Environmental  Protection,  "305  (b)  Report 
on  Water  Quality",  Pierre,  South  Dakota,  1975. 
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Runoff  from  soil  rich  in  ferrous  compounds  is  responsible  for  the 
high  iron  levels  found  in  many  streams  in  the  Black  Hills  area. 
Although  water  quality  is  generally  good  in  the  Black  Hills,  it 
occasionally  falls  in  quality  due  to  raw  sewage  effluent  and  mining 
activity.   Runoff  from  past  and  present  mining  operations  contributes 
iron  tailings  and  small  quantities  of  mercury,  arsenic  and  cyanide  to 
streams  in  the  Black  Hills. 

The  Big  Sioux  River  Sub-basin  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  State 
received  the  most  significant  amount  of  point  source  pollution  in  the 
State.   Sewage  effluent  produces  a  high  level  of  ammonia  nitrogen  and 
a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  river's  dissolved  oxygen  level.   Several 
packing  plants  also  increase  the  biological  oxygen  demand  and  the  level 
of  nutrients  and  suspended  solids  in  the  Big  Sioux  River  Sub-basin. 

Occasional  violations  of  the  NAAQS  for  particulates  were  recorded  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  South  Dakota  in  1974.   These  readings  were  generally 
the  result  of  fugitive  dust  on  windy  days.-^  High  concentrations  of 
particulates  have  also  occurred  in  the  Rapid  City  area  as  a  result  of 
electric  power  generation.   A  cement  plant  and  limestone  quarries  in  the 
Black  Hills  area  also  contribute  to  high  short-term  (24-hr.)  particulate 
levels.   As  the  Rapid  City  power  plant  has  obtained  a  variance  until 
1977,  local  emissions  may  not  improve  greatly  until  that  time. 

South  Dakota  has  comparatively  low  levels  of  sulfur  dioxide  emissions. 
This  is  generally  the  result  of  the  low  sulfur  content  of  coal  used 
in  electric  power  generation  in  the  State.   The  total  point  and  area 
emission  levels  of  particulates,  sulfur  oxides  and  nitrogen  oxides  in 
South  Dakota  are  the  lowest  of  all  States  in  the  Old  West  Region. 

e)     Wyoming 

Wyoming  water  quality  is  generally  the  best  in  the  Region.   Occasional 
high  levels  of  turbidity  are  notad  throughout  the  State  due  to  natural 
surface  runoff.   Erosion,  agricultural  activities  and  mining  practices 
tend  to  cause  increased  concentrations  of  dissolved  and  suspended  solids 
in  Wyoming  streams  but  the  existing  level  of  degradation  is  not  great. 
Low  levels  of  dissolved  oxygen  have  been  noted  in  the  Crow  Creek  area 
below  Cheyenne  due  to  increased  organic  materials  from  grazing  lands. 
Turbidity  levels  reach  their  peak  during  periods  of  maximum  runoff  while 
dissolved  oxygen  tends  to  decline  during  low  flow  periods.   Inadequate 
sewage  treatment  plants  and  lagoon  overflow  are  point  sources  of  high 
fecal  coliform  concentrations  in  several  segments  of  Wyoming  streams. 


1 
2 
3 

4 

5 

6 


Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Conversation  with  Robert  Pipe,  Environmental  SanitarieUi.  South  Dakota 
Department  of  Environmental  Protection,  June,  1975. 

Ibid. 


NEDS,  op.  cit. 

A  measure  of  the  amount  of  free  oxygen  in  the  water. 
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Also,  violations  of  the  State  temperature  standard  have  been  recorded 
at  the  Dave  Johnston  power"  j^laiit  in  Glenrock ,  and  oil  spills  from 
refinery  activities  occasionally  cause  serious  local  problems. 

Wyoming  air  quality  is  also  generally  quite  qood.   Only  one  of  the  23 
active  air  quality  mon  i  t  oriny  stations  throughout  the  State  recorded 
excessively  high  particulate  readings  during  1974.   The  high  measure- 
ments occurred  in  Rock  Springs  and  were  attributed  to  fugitive  coal  dust 
on  local  roads  associated  with  power  generation  at  the  Jim  Bridger 
plant. 2 

Although  the  State  was  estimated  to  have  the  highest  level  of  point 
particulate  emissions  stemming  from  the  generation  of  electricity,  this 
excess  is  one  of  the  few  high  emission  levels  in  Wyoming.-^  The  State's 
petroleum  industry  is  a  point  soiirce  of  high  carbon  monoxide  emissions, 
however  the  total  amount  of  CO  emitted  in  Wyoming  remains  low  due  to 
the  relatively  small  number  of  vrhicles  and  vehicle  miles  travelled 
throughout  the  State. 

5. 2     Environmental  Reference  Standards 

5.2.1   Water  Pollution  Control 


The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972  empower 
a  joint  effort  by  the  states  and  the  F'ederal  government  to  eliminate 
pollutant  discharges  in  the  nation's  waterways  by  1985.   The  act 
requires  EPA  to  issue  effluent  guidelines  for  existing  point  sources 
and  to  set  standards  for  new  point  sources.   In  addition,  the  EPA 
Administrator  must  publ  i  sti  standards  for  toxic  pollutants  and  to  pre- 
treatmont  of  industrial  waste.   The  States  are  to  establish  water 
quality  standards  in  conjunction  with  National  304(a)  Water  Quality 
Criteria  and  to  participate  in  the  National  Pollutant  Discharge 
Elimination  System. 

a)       National  Effluent  Standards 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (PL  92-500)  has  provided  a 
means  by  which  the  state;;  may  imi>lement  national  water  pollution 
control  measures  subject  to  Federal  guidelines  and  final  enforcement 
authority.   A  major  element  of  PL  92-500  is  the  permit  program  by 
which  states  are  encouraged  to  assume  the  administration  of  the 
National  Pollutant  Discharge  Elimination  System  (NPDES)  in  participa- 
tion with  the  EPA.   The  law  states  that  all  point  source  discharges 
must  obtain  a  permit  which  specifies  their  effluent  discharge  limita- 
tions and  a  schedule  for  compliance. 


1  Wyoming  Quality  Division,  "Wyoming  305  (b)  Water  Quality  Inventory", 
Wyoming  Department  of  Environmental  Quality,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming.  1975. 

2  Conversation  with  Gerald  Blackweli,  Wyoming  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Quality,  June,  J 975. 

3  NEDS,  op.  cit» 
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The  NPDES  enables  States  to  issuo  permits  and  onforco  oCt  Ivirni 
limitations  on  point  sources  of  pollution,  such  .hs  general  industriaJ 
activities,  municipal  waste  treatment  facilities  and  discrete 
agricultural  sources.   However^  the  EPA  may  grant  a  state  the 
authority  to  participate  in  the  NPDES  only  after  that  state  has  met 
specific  requirements  relating  to  enabling  legislation,  procedures  of 
state  program  administration,  enforcement  and  public  hearings.   After 
a  state  program  is  approved  by  the  EPA,  each  permit  is  sv±>ject  to 
EPA  review.   As  of  July  1975,  EPA  had  granted  state  program  approval 
to  Montana,  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  and  North  Dakota.   EPA  remained  the 
controlling  authority  in  South  Dakota  which  had  not  yet  applied  under 
NPDES . 1 

The  issuance  of  permits  (by  the  states  or  the  Federal  government)  is 
based  on  effluent  standards  which  are  empowered  by  PL  92-500.   The  Act 
states  that  all  public  waste  treatment  facilities  must  utilize  second- 
ary treatment^  by  July  1,  1977.   All  other  dischargers  of  pollutants 
are  to  achieve  effluent  limitations  which  constitute  the  "best 
practicable  control  technology  currently  available"  by  the  same  time 
period.   In  addition,  certain  pre-treatment  standards  must  be  met  by 
industrial  dischargers  who  use  public  waste  treatment  facilities  in 
their  production  process.   By  July  1,  1983,  industrial  dischargers  must 
meet  effluent  requirements  using  the  "best  available  technology 

economically  achievable"  and  piiblicly  owned  treatment  facilities  must 
apply  the  "best  practicable  waste  treatment  technology".   Pxiblic  Law 
92-500  charges  the  Administrator  of  EPA  with  responsibility  for: 
"(1)  The  interpretation  of  the  terms  'best  practicable'  and  'best 
available'  when  applied  to  various  categories  of  industry,  (2)  and 
promulgation  of  guidelines  which  will  be  the  formula  for  determining 
what  effluent  limitations  are  to  be  imposed  upon  dischargers,  (3)  the 
identification  of  control  measures  and  practices  to  eliminate  the  dis- 
charge of  pollutants,  and  (4) the  publication  of  information  describing 
the  degree  of  effluent  reduction  attainable  by  the  application  of 
secondary  treatment,  and  alternative  waste  treatment  management  tech- 
niques, as  a  basis  for  1983  effluent  limitation."'* 


Conversations  with  the  Legal  Branch,  Water  Enforcement  Division,  EPA 

Washington,  D.C. ,  June,  1975. 

Secondary  sewage  treatment  is  the  application  of  a  biological  process 

by  which  the  removal  of  90-95  percent  of  the  solids  and  70-95  percent 

of  the  Biological  Oxygen  Demand  (BOD)  of  effluent  inflow  is  accomplished. 

PL  92-500,  Section  301. 

Office  of  Enforcement  and  General  Counsel,  "The  National  Water  Permit 

Program",  EPA,  Washington,  D.C,  1973. 
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New  factories  and  industries  will  also  be  subject  to  national  standards. 
In  addition  to  issuing  effluent  guidelines  for  existing  point  sources, 
the  Administrator  is  required  to  establish  special  effluent  standards 
which  will  minimize  the  discharge  of  pollutants  from  new  industrial 
point  sources.    Toxic  or  other  hazardous  materials  are  also  subject 
to  standards  established  by  the  Administrator  under  the  authority  of 
PL  92-500.2 

b)      National  Water  Quality  Criteria 

Federal  water  pollution  control  extends  to  aiTibient  water  quality  as 
well  as  specific  effluent  standards.   The  Act  requires  state  water 

quality  standards  " to  protect  the  piiblic  health  or  welfare  ... 

taking  into  consideration  the  use  and  value  of  public  water  supplies, 
propagation  of  fish  and  wildlife,  recreational  purposes,  and  agricul- 
tural, industrial,  and  other  pvurposes.  "-^  The  Act  further  establishes 
a  national  goal  of  water  quality  "which  provides  for  the  propagation 
of  fish,  shellfish,  and  wildlife  and  provides  for  recreation  in  and 
on  the  water  ...  by  July  1,  1983.  '^ 

Section  304(a)  of  PL  92-500  requires  the  Administrator  of  EPA  to 
establish  "water  quality  criteria"  which  shall  act  as  guidelines  for 
individual  state  water  quality  standards.   The  Act  states  that  "The 
Administrator  (of  EPA) ,  after  consultation  with  appropriate  Federal 
and  State  agencies  and  other  interested  persons,  shall  develop  and 
publish,  within  one  year  after  October  18,  1972  (and  from  time  to 
time  thereafter  revise)  criteria  for  water  quality  accurately  re- 
flecting the  latest  scientific  knowledge  (a)  on  the  kind  and  extent  of 
all  identifiable  effects  on  health  and  welfare,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  plankton,  fish,  shellfish,  wildlife,  plant  life,  shorelines, 
beaches,  esthetics,  and  recreation  which  may  be  expected  from  the  pres- 
ence of  pollutants  in  any  body  of  water,  including  groundwater;  (b)  on 
the  concentration  and  dispersal  of  pollutants,  or  their  by-products, 
through  biological,  physical,  and  chemical  processes;  and  (c)  on  the  ef- 
fects of  pollutants  on  biological  community  diversity,  productivity,  and 
stability,  including  information  on  the  factors  affecting  rates  of 
eutrophication  and  rates  of  organic  and  inorganic  sedimentation  for  vary- 
ing types  of  receiving  waters." 

It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the  states  are  not  required  to 
adopt  the  water  quality  criteria  published  by  EPA.   The  criteria  are 
simply  guidelines  which  may  be  used  by  the  states  in  the  preparation  of 
their  water  quality  standards  as  well  as  the  issuance  of  point  source 
discharge  permits. 


PL  92-500,  Section  306  (b)  (1)  (B) . 

^  PL  92-500,  Section  307  (a)  (1) . 

^   PL  92-500,  Section  303  (c)  (2) . 

4 

PL  92-500,  Section  101  (a)  (2) . 

^  PL  92-500,  Section  304  (a)  (1) . 


f 
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c)       state  Water  Standards 

It  is  difficult  to  compare  national  water  quality  criteria  with  in- 
dividual state  standards.   National  water  quality  criteria  and  their 
corresponding  reference  values  are  continually  updated  by  EPA  in  to 
order  to  reflect  the  most  current  judgement  concerning  each  pollutant. 
An  inevitable  time  gap  exists  between  the  publication  of  EPA  reference 
criteria  and  the  voluntary  incorporation  of  those  values  into  state 
standards.   In  addition,  state  water  quality  standards  are  often 
situational.   It  is  difficult,  for  example,  to  impose  identical 
standards  for  suspended  solids  on  tho  highly  cultivated  areas  of 
Nebraska  and  less  agrarian  regions  of  Montana  and  Wyoming.   Further- 
more, the  criteria  published  by  EPA  pertain  to  various  stream  use 
designations  (aquatic  life,  irrigation,  bathing,  domestic  water  supply, 
etc.)  which  may  not  be  duplicated  in  state  standards.   Table  V-2  com- 
pares selected  EPA  parameters  (pollutants) ,  their  corresponding  re- 
ference criteria  value  and  their  stream  use  designation,  with 
analogous  state  standards. 

State  standards  for  fecal  coliform  and  pH  generally  conform  to  those 
suggested  by  the  EPA.   The  incomparability  of  state  and  national  values 
is  most  apparent  in  the  suspended  solids,  ammonia  and  trace  metal 
criteria.   In  many  cases,  these  standards  may  be  analogous  to  national 
reference  criteria,  but  are  expressed  in  terms  or  measured  by  units 
which  do  not  coincide  with  those  of  EPA.   EPA  criteria  for  dissolved 
oxygen  and  water  temperature  are  based  on  a  complex  series  of  measure- 
ments which  do  not  lend  themselves  to  a  comparison  with  current  state 
standards.   A  national  criteria  value  does  not  currently  exist  for 
turbidity. 

5.2.2   Air  Pollution  Control 


The  major  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  establish  National 
Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards  (NAAQS)  which  specify  the  allowable 
ambient  concentrations  of  various  pollutants  permissible  in  1975  and  a 
"reasonable  time"  thereafter.   Each  State  is  required  to  adopt  a  State 
Implementation  Plan  in  order  to  meet  national  air  quality  standards, 
and  to  submit  that  plan  to  EPA  for  review  and  approval.   After  EPA 
approval,  the  States  had  until  mid-1975  to  begin  compliance  with  the 
Act. 


42  use  Section  1857  et  req. ,  49  USC  Sections  1421,  1430  (originally 
enacted  as  PL  91-604,  84  Stat.  1676  (1970)). 
2   42  USC  Section  1857  c-4,  1857  c-5  (1970). 
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a)  National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards 

The  Clean  Air  Act  est2ibllsh«d  national  primary  standards  of  ambient 
quality  for  the  protection  of  public  health.   Primary  air  quality 
standards  were  to  be  achieved  "as  expeditiously  as  practicable"  but  no 
later  than  July  1975.  More  stringent  secondary  standards  for  the  pro- 
tection of  esthetics  ,  property  and  vegetation  are  to  be  met  "within 
a  reasonable  time"  as  determined  by  the  EPA.l 

"Hie  maucimum  allowable  concentration  of  each  pollutant  contained  in  the 
national  standards  is  expressed  in  a  long-term  measurement  (maxijaum 
annual  geometric  or  arithmetic  meem)  and/or  a  short-term  measurement 
(maximum  eight  hour  or  24-hour  concentration) .   The  EPA  established 
national  standards  for  six  common  air  pollutants  in  April  1971.  These 
standards  are  listed  in  Appendix  B  Table  B-1. 

•nie  Cleem  Air  Act  also  requires  specific  emission  reductions  from 
veurious  discrete  sources.   The  Act  has  specified  reductions  in  new 
car  emissions  which  will  lessen  the  amount  of  hydrocarbons,  carbon 
monoxide  and  nitrogen  oxides  emitted  by  autos.   The  Act  also  requires 
each  state  to  esteUalish  a  transportation  plan  which  should  develop  a 
strategy  for  the  reduction  of  auto  emissions  per  mile,  and  total  miles 
driven  within  a  state  . 

b)  State  Implementation  Plans 

The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  requires  each  state  to  hold  public  hearings 
in  order  to  adopt  an  implementation  plan  to  meet  National  Ambient  Air 
Quality  Standards,  and  to  submit  that  plan  to  EPA  for  review  and 
approval.   Each  state  must  adopt  emission  standards  and  other  measures 
necessaxy  to  maintain  national  standards.   The  controlling  state  agency 
may  be  granted  injunctive  relief  in  order  to  enforce  applicable  regula- 
tions euid  standards,  and  emergency  action  can  be  taken  by  the  states  in 
order  to  prevent  substantial  endangerment  to  public  health. 

Each  State  Implementation  Plan  should  detail  the  actions  a  state  is 
currently  taking  or  intends  to  take  in  order  to  reduce  statewide 
emissions  to  the  level  permitted  by  national  standards.  A  state  plan 
must  specify  the  enforcement  powers  delegated  to  the  agency  which  will 
administer  the  state's  air  quality  program.   State  Implementation  Plans 
sho^uld  also  define  "significant  deterioration"  in  areas  which  currentTy 
have  high  air  quality  and  establish  air  quality  maintenance  plans  in 
metropolitan  areas. 


1  42  use  Section  1857  c-4,  1857  c-5  (1970) 

2  42  use  Section  1857  et.  req.  (1970) . 
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Under  the  Act,  a  state  may  prohibit  the  construction,  modification  or 
operation  of  einy  stationary  source  of  air  pollution  if  its  emissions 
will  prevent  national  standards  from  being  achieved  or  maintained 
either  by  its  own  emissions  or  by  attracting  large  amounts  of  vehicle 
traffic.   The  applicable  state  agency  is  empowered  to  obtain  all  in- 
formation necessary  to  determine  if  air  pollution  soiirces  are  in 
compliance  with  the  law.   A  state  may  require  factories,  power  plants 
and  other  stationary  sources  of  pollution  to  monitor  their  emissions 
and  report  the  nature  and  amount  of  those  emissions  to  be  the  appro- 
priate state  agency. 

The  nonitoring  and  Air  Quality  Trends  Report  published  by  the  EPA  in- 
dicates that  the  most  prevalent  types  of  air  pollution  in  the  Old  West 
Region  are  particulates  and  sulfur  oxides.-'-  Current  state  air  quality 
standards  estciblished  pursxiant  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  are  com- 
pared with  corresponding  national  standards  for  particulates  and  sulfur 
oxides  in  Table  V-3.   The  comparison  shows  that,  with  the  exception 
of  Nebraska,  State  standards  tend  to  be  stricter  than  national  primary 
standards.   It  is  not  unusual  for  State  air  quality  standards  in  the 
Old  West  Region  to  correspond  to  the  more  stringent  secondary  NAAQS 
as  in  the  case  of  particulate  standards  for  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota 
and  Wyoming. 

5.3     Regional  Water  Quality  Trends 

5.3.1   Historical  Problem  Areas 

National  guidelines  for  water  quality  control  are  not  as  well-defined 
as  those  for  national  ambient  air  quality.   Municipal  and  industrial 
goals  of  "best  practicable"  or  "best  available"  technology  are  not 
comparcJDle  to  strict  NAAQS  criteria.   Permit  systems  for  water 
pollutcuit  discharges  differ  from  one  state  to  another,  as  do  individual 
state  standards  and  stream  use  designations.   Frequently,  the  role  of 
EPA  is  to  pxoblish  guidelines  or  reference  levels  (such  as  304(a) 
criteria)  which  can  be  used  by  various  states  in  the  formulation  of 
their  own  water  quality  standards. 


Office  of  Air  Quality  Planning  and  Standards,  Monitoring  and  Air 
Quality  Trends  Report,  1973,  EPA,  Research  Triangle  Park,  North 
Carolina,  1974. 
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There  are  a  number  of  pollutant  parameters  which  have  remained  a 
source  of  consistent  environmental  concern  to  the  EPA  and  other  en- 
vironmental pollution  measuring  and  enforcement  agencies.   These 
parameters  are  listed  in  Appendix  B,  Table  B-2.   Additional  metals 
and  pesticides  whose  effects  are  currently  being  explored  by  the  EPA 
are  also  included.   Table  B-2  notes  the  source  of  each  parameter's 
corresponding  reference  level  and  the  stream  use  designation  to  which 
it  applies.   Most  of  the  reference  levels  have  been  extracted  from 
current  304(a)  water  quality  criteria  now  under  consideration  by  the 
EPA.   A  final  determination  concerning  certain  criteria  has  not  yet 
been  made,  and  each  reference  level  is  subject  to  revision.   Certain 
parameters  of  special  concern  to  the  Old  West  Region  are  not  yet  in- 
cluded in  the  1975  EPA  draft  criteria  listing.   Sugested  levels  for 
these  parameters  have  been  taken  from  the  1974  National  Water  Quality 
Inventory  published  by  EPA.-^ 

A  historical  (1968-1974)  analysis  of  current  pollutant  parameters  of 
concern  to  both  the  EPA  and  the  Old  West  Region  appears  in  Table  V-4 . 
The  Table  shows  the  percent  of  stations  in  each  State  which  recorded 
one  or  more  pollutant  values  (measurements)  in  excess  of  the  current 
EPA  304(a)  reference  criteria.   Monitoring  stations  classified  as 
"data  rich"  by  the  EPA  (i.e.,  conducting  a  sufficient  number  of  measure- 
ments for  a  minimum  number  of  pareuneters)  were  the  only  stations  con- 
sidered for  this  comparison;  therefore,  there  is  the  very  real  potential 
for  having  understated  the  water  pollution  problem.   The  measured  values 
taken  by  approximately  350  stations  throughout  the  Region  were  evaluated 
for  "violations"  of  current  EPA  criteria  during  each  of  the  years  under 
study. 

Table  V-4  is  not  meant  to  represent  the  totality  of  ambient  State  water 
quality  data.   Numerous  U.S.  Geological  Survey  (USGS)  stations  through- 
out the  Region  were  not  included  in  this  analysis  due  to  the  inability 
of  the  EPA's  STORET  computerized  data  system  to  tabulate  USGS  water 
quality  measurements.   Furthermore,  water  quality  monitoring  stations 
are  often  problem-oriented;  that  is,  they  are  frequently  located  in  a 
particular  geographic  area  in  order  to  monitor  existing  water  quality 
problems.   The  fact  that  violations  were  recorded  may  only  serve  to 
substantiate  the  judgment  of  various  officials  concerning  the  location 
of  problem  areas.   Consequently,  "violations"  of  suggested  reference 
levels  constitute  an  indication  of  water  pollution  problem  areas  rather 
than  ambient  water  quality.   The  perceritage  of  stations  which  recorded 
at  least  one  nonconforming  value  was  calculated  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
emphasize  the  specific  number  of  "violations"  while  stressing  the  con- 
sistency of  that  problem  throughout  a  State. 


1 

Office  of  Water  Planning  and  Standards,  National  Water  Quality 
Inventory,  EPA,  Washington,  D.C.,  1974,  p.  24-25. 
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Although  there  am  several  pollutant  parameters  throughout  the  Region 
which  seem  to  consistently  surpass  EPA  304(a)  reference  criteria  (i.e., 
suspended  solids,  nutrients,  dissolved  solids  and  fecal  coliform)  it  is 
noteworthy  that  most  of  these  substances  stem  from  nonpoint  sources 
connected  with  agricultural  activity  for  which  there  are  limited  or  no 
viable  control  measures.   Natural  and  agricultural  runoff,  and  the 
return  flow  of  irrigation  waters  tend  to  increase  surface  waiter  levels 
of  both  suspended  and  dissolved  solids.   Salinity  (as  a  measure  of  dis- 
solved solids)  in  ground  water  also  tends  to  be  a  function  of  geologic 
conditions,  such  as  those  occurring  in  saline  seep.   High  nitrate  and 
phosphate  concentrations  occur  in  runoff  from  fertilized  cropland. 

The  largest  point  source  responsible  for  reference  level  exceptions  is 
municipal  sewage  treatment  plants.   Inadequately  treated  (or  untreated) 
sewage  effluent  is  occasionally'-  released  into  state  waterways  causing 
excessive  levels  of  nutrients  and  fecal  coliform  bacteria.   Runoff  from 
pastures  cuid  commercial  feedlots  also  contributes  svibstantially  to 
coliform  levels  in  the  Old  West  Region.   The  most  frequent  high  readings 
have  occurred  in  eastern  Nebraska. 

5.3.2   Current  Water  Quality 

Major  national  river  segments  are  ranked  by  indicators  of  water  quality 
in  Table  V-5.   Segments  are  ranked  by  increasing  number  of  "exceptional" 
parameters  (i.e.,  poor  water  quality)  and  by  decreasing  nvunber  of 
"exemplary"  parameters  (i.e.,  good  water  quality)  within  groups  of 
segments  with  the  same  number  of  exceptional  parameters.   The  rank  of  a 
river  segment  is  based  on  the  nxomber  of  parameters  measured  in  that 
segment  having  "meem  medians"^  which  exceed  the  reference,  levels  estab- 
lished by  EPA  for  comparative  purposes  (see  Appendix  B,  Table  B-3 
a  listing  of  comparative  reference  levels  for  each  parameter) .   A  meeUi 
median  comparison  provides  a  good  indicator  of  ambient  water  quality 
because  the  median  also  tends  to  stress  the  most  frequently  occurring 
measurements,  while  de-en^shasizing  isolated  high  readings.   Although 
water  quality  measurements  used  in  this  ranking  were  taken  from  the  main 
stem  segments  of  each  river,  the  ranking  is  indicative  of  areawide  water 
quality  due  to  the  numerous  tributaries  which  drain  into  the  river's 
main  stem  from  areas  throughout  each  state. 


Usually  during  storms  when  combined  sewers  handle  waste  water  as  well 
as  storm  runoff. 

A  river  segment  is  characterized  by  averaging  the  median  measurements 
taken  by  selected  monitoring  stations  for  designated  pollutants  into  a 
single  number:   the  mean  of  the  medians. 
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Table  V-5 


NATIONAL 

RIVER  SEGMENTS 
1973 

BY  RANK 

Segment 

Numbers 

of  Parameters 

Rank 

Exemplary 

Exceptional 

1 

Upper  Missouri 

8 

0 

Columbia 

8 

0 

3 

Lower  Tennessee 

6 

0 

4 

Snake 

5 

0 

5 

Willamette 

4 

0 

5 

Boston  Harbor 

4 

0 

5 

Upper  Mississippi 

4 

0 

8 

Yukon 

0 

0 

9 

Chicago  Area-Lake  Michigan 

8 

1 

10 

Upper  Tennessee 

6 

1 

11 

Detroit  Area-River 

8 

2 

12 

Rio  Grande 

4 

2 

13 

Alabama 

3 

2 

13 

Upper  Ohio 

3 

2 

13 

Susquehanna 

3 

2 

16 

Upper  Red 

0 

2 

17 

Lower  Colorado 

5 

3 

18 

Potomac 

2 

3 

18 

Detroit  Area-Tributaries 

2 

3 

20 

Sacramento 

6 

21 

Lower  Red 

4 

21 

Brazos 

4 

23 

Upper  Colorado 

3 

23 

Hudson 

3 

25 

Delaware 

2 

25 

Middle  Mississippi 

2 

27 

Lower  Arkansas 

3 

5 

27 

Lower  Ohio 

3 

5 

29 

Lower  Mississippi 

3 

6 

29 

Middle  Ohio 

3 

6 

31 

Lower  Missouri 

2 

6 

32 

Chicago  Area-Tributaries 

1 

6 

33 

Mississippi  near  Mi 

nneapol is 

1 

7 

34 

Upper  Arkansas 

4 

9 

35 

Middle  Missouri 

3 

10 

Source:  Office  of  Water  Planning  and  Standards,  National  Water  Quality 
Inventory.  Volume  II,  EPA,  Washington.  D.C.,  1974.  Appendix  H. 
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The  Upper  Missouri  River  includes  1,400  miles  of  main  stem  river  which 
stretches  through  Montana,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota.   TlUi;  sciimoni 
was  judged  by  the  EPA  to  be  the  most  exemplary  of  ail  those  i-ony idrrod 
in  the  nation.   The  Upper  Missouri  River  excelled  in  levels  of  dii;- 
solved  oxygen,  ammonia  nitrate,  phosphate  and  coliform  (i.e.,  these 
parameters  were  ranked  as  "exemplary") .   No  pollutant  levels  in  the 
Upper  Missouri  River  were  found  to  be  below  the  average  EPA  reference 
level  (i.e.,  "exceptional") (see  Appendix  B,  Table  B-4  for  more  detailed 
information) . 

The  Middle  Missouri  River  which  forms  the  eastern  border  of  Nebraska 
(and  receives  drainage  from  most  of  the  State)  was  ranked  as  the  least 
exemplary  of  those  rivers  considered.   Although  this  river  segment 
had  exemplary  levels  of  dissolved  oxygen  and  ammonia  nitrate,  it  had 
exceptionally  high  levels  of  suspended  solids,  phosphates,  turbidity 
and  coliforms  due  to  natural  runoff,  agricultural  practices,  feedlot 
runoff,  and  inadequate  municipal  and  industrial  waste  treatment.   Al- 
though these  sources  contribute  substantially  to  Nebraska  water  quality 
degradation,  a  portion  of  the  Middle  Missouri  River's  water  quality 
must  be  attributed  to  the  cumulative  effects  of  similar  sources  in  the 
upstream  portions  of  the  Old  West  Region  as  well  as  eastern  tributaries 
from  Iowa  and  Minnesota. 

5.4     Regional  Air  Quality 

5.4.1   Historical  Air  Quality 

Regional  air  quality  measurements  indicate  that  ambient  levels  of  air 
pollutants  in  the  Old  West  Region  liave  been  generally  low,  with  the 
exception  of  sporadic  particulate  concentrations.   Periodic  air 
pollution  measurements  for  sulfur  oxides  and  particulates  are  taken  by 
State  and  local  air  monitoring  stations  throughout  the  Region.   Mon- 
itoring of  other  criteria  pollutants  (carbon  monoxide,  photochemical 
oxidants,  hydrocarbons  and  nitrogen  oxides)  is  usually  restricted  to 
special  problem  areas. 

The  NAAQS  for  particulates  has  been  the  most  frequently  violated 
standard  in  the  Old  West  Region.^  Major  point  sources  of  particulate 
emissions  in  the  Region  include  food  processing  and  storage  (e.g.,  grain 
elevators),  mining  activities,  electric  generating  plants,  and  the 
primary  metals  and  petroleum  industries.   The  dominant  area  source 


1 

Conversation  with  State  air  quality  agencies,  op.  cit.;  and  Office  of  Air 

Quality  Planning  and  Standards,  op.  cit. 
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of  re<ii<rial  par ticuLii tes  is  fugitive  dust  stemming  from  soil  erosion, 
i'liillur  <ixJde  emissions  originate  from  petroelum  refineries,  electric 
gem;rating  plants,  and  smelters  associated  with  the  primary  metals 
iiu3u;;try.   Carbon  monoxide  emissions  stem  from  open  burning  and 
vclucle  traffic  emissions  in  urban  areas. 

f'x' cssivi'  c;arbon  monoyidc  and  sulfur  oxide  emissions  are  situational. 
H.D'.irdou'i  levels  of  these  pollutants  are  limited  to  discrete  sources 
whit.li  do  not  currently  present  a  problem  for  ambient  regional  air 
cpiiLity,  but  may  be  a  problem  in  localized  areas.   Particulate  emissions, 
liowever,  constitute  a  problem  throughout  the  Region  because  they  stem 
from  point  sources,  such  as  grain  processing  and  mining  activities, 
which  d(^  not  lend  themselves  to  vieUjle  measures  of  control.   The  major 
area  source  of  particulate  emissions  in  the  Old  West  Region  is  fugitive 
du;;t  from  the  erosion  of  cropland  and  secondary  roads.   Forest  fires  and 
agricultural  burning  also  contribute  to  uncontrollable  particulate  levels 
in  t;he  northwest  section  of  the  Regitin. 

Tho  number  of  monitoring  stations  recording  violations  of  the  primary 
NAAQS  for  particulates  during  1969  througli  1973  is  shown  in  Appendix  B, 
Table  B-5.   Data  for  this  historical  profile  were  gathered  by  state- 
supervised  monitoring  networks  and  are  siibmitted  on  a  continuing  basis 
to  the  National  Aerometric  Data  Bank  (NADB)  operated  by  the  EPA.l   It  is 
notewox^thy  that  state  violations  collected  by  the  EPA  do  not  always 
accurately  reflect  state  air  quality.   State  data  are  occasionally  sub- 
mitted in  improper  form,  late,  or  without  the  requisite  number  of  observa- 
tions required  by  EPA.   Such  data  are  excluded  from  EPA  profiles.   Con- 
sequently, historical  data  compiled  by  the  EPA  will  be  supplemented  by 
current  air  quality  information  from  local  agencies  in  Section  5.4.2. 

Annual  violations  of  the  NAAQS  for  particulates  usually  stem  from  con- 
tinuous sources,  such  as  industrial  activities  and  electric  power 
generation.   The  percent  of  stations  recording  annual  violations  of 
the  primary  NAAQS  for  particulates  in  the  Old  West  Region  has  remained 
below  the  national  percentage  for  each  year  from  1969  through  1973, 
indicating  relatively  low  regional  point  source  emissions.   Short-term 
(2^ -hour)  violations  of  the  NAAQS  for  particulates  often  stem  from 
unusually  high  sources  of  pollution  which  may  exist  during  a  distinct 
time  period.   Sources  of  short-term  particulate  violations  in  the  Old 
West  Region  are  intense  industrial  activity  or,  more  frequently, 
fugitive  dust  during  excessively  dry  or  windy  periods.   Table  B-5  in 
Appendix  B  shows  an  increasing  percentage  of  24-hour  regional  parti- 
culate violations  in  1970-1973.   The  regional  percentage  of  short-term 
violations  surpasses  the  national  percentage  in  1973.   Although  1973 
was  an  unusually  dry  year  in  the  Region,  the  rising  short-term  parti- 
culate violations  tend  to  reflect  a  continuous  regional  fugitive  dust 
problem. 


^  Office  of  Air  Quality  Planning  and  Standards,  op.  cit. 
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Figure  V-1  illustrates  the  annual  geometric  mean  of  total  suspended 
particulate  concentrations  for  the  Old  West  Region  and  the  United  States 
during  1970-1973.1   The  mean  concentration  for  the  Old  West  Region  (ob- 
tained from  the  National  Acrometric  Data  Bank)  is  compared  with  national 
and  Midwestern  area  trends.   Fiqurt>  v-1  :;hows  the  croncenti  at  ion  of 
particulates  in  the  Old  West  Region  t.i  Iv  Iowim-  than  th.it  ><t  i  In- 
Midwest  area  in  which  it  is  containod,  and  that  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole.   Although  the  percent  of  stations  in  violation  of  the  primary 
24-hour  NAAQS  for  particulates  in  the  Region  is  analogous  to  that  of 
the  nation,  ambient  regional  particulate  concentrations  are  sub- 
stantially less  than  the  national  average  because  there  were  proport- 
tionately  fewer  high  particulate  emission  sources  in  the  Old  West 
Region  than  in  the  nation  during  the  years  noted  in  Figure  V-1. 
(See  Appendix  B,  Figure  B-1  for  the  geographical  regions  and  the  number 
of  monitoring  sites  used  in  this  comparison.)   However,  the  upward  trend 
in  particulate  concentration  may  be  attributed  to  increased  industrial 
activity  and  an  unusually  dry  period  in  1973  which  contributed  to  land 
related  sources  of  particulate  emissions. 

5,4.2   Current  Air  Quality 

The  location  of  regional  monitoring  stations  which  recorded  violations 
of  the  primary  NAAQS  for  particulates  during  1973  is  shown  in  Table 
V-6.   State  authorities,  however,  indicate  that  violations  of  national 
standards  have  occurred  more  frequently  during  1974  than  might  have 
been  projected  from  the  data  supplied  by  the  EPA  in  Table  B-5  (see 
Appendix  B) . 

Nebraska  reported  that  dry  weather,  grain  processing  and  coal  powered 
electric  generating  plants  caused  tlie  1974  level  of  short-term  and 
annual  particulate  violations  to  greatly  exceed  those  reported  by  the 
EPA  for  1973.2   The  State  reports  over  20  violations  of  both  the 
annual  and  24-hour  primary  NAAQS  for  particulates  during  1974.   In 
addition,  occasional  carbon  monoxide  and  oxidant  violations  have 
occurred  in  the  Omaha  area  while  Lincoln  has  reported  approximately  45 
violations  of  the  eight-hour  carbon  monoxide  standard  during  1974. 

Although  the  EPA  shows  no  violations  of  the  NAAQS  for  particulates  in 
Montana  during  1973,  the  State  reports  numerous  1974  particulate 
violations.    The  primary  24-hour  NAAQS  for  particulates  was  violated 
35  times  in  Helena  and  Missoula  during  1974  due  to  the  industrial 
smelters  and  l\amber  activities.   Two  particulate  violations  were  also 
reported  in  Great  Falls  due  to  high  winds.   The  Billings  area  reported 
numerous  hydrocarbon  violations  from  local  refineries  and  the  three- 
hour  sulfur  oxide  standard  was  violated  over  20  times  due  to  industrial 


Ibid. 


Conversation  with  Gene  Robinson,  op.  cit. 
^   Conversation  with  David  Maugham,  op.  cit. 
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smelters  in  Helena  during  1974.  The  remaining  three  States  reported 
only  isolated  particulate  violations  in  1974  due  to  mining,  electric 
power  generation  and  fugitive  dust. 

5.4.3   Calculated  Regional  Emissions2 

The  National  Emissions  Data  System  (NEDS)  operated  by  the  EPA  has 
estimated  the  amount  of  criteria  pollutants  emitted  by  the  subsectors 
of  five  air  polluting  activities:  1)  internal  and  external  fuel  com- 
bustion; 2)  selected  industrial  processes;  3)  solid  waste  disposal; 
4)  transportation  and  5)  miscellaneous  activities  (e.g.,  natiiral  com- 
bustion from  forest  fires,  agricultural  burning,  etc.)   The  most 
recent  NEDS  calculations  available  for  the  Region  and  nation  are 
those  for  1973-1974.   These  data  are  compared  with  1972  emissions  in 
Table  V-7. 

A  comparison  of  the  percent  change  of  calculated  emission  from  1972  to 
1974  between  the  Old  West  Region  and  the  nation  as  a  whole  illustrates 
relative  emission  problems  within  the  Region.   Table  V-7  notes  a  nine 
percent  increase  in  regional  particulate  emissions  from  1972  to  1974. 
Conversely,  the  nation  experienced  a  fifteen  percent  decrease  in 
particulate  emissions.   The  national  decrease  was  due  to  reduced  in- 
dustrial and  solid  waste  particulates  and  a  reduction  in  the  particu- 
lates emitted  by  coal  powered  electric  generating  plants  throughout 
the  nation.   The  Old  West,  however,  is  calculated  to  have  experienced 
a  slight  increase  in  the  amount  of  particulates  emitted  by  industrial 
activity  (primarily  the  petroleum,  secondary  metals  and  mining  in- 
dustry) .   Agricultural  processing  and  the  generation  of  electricity 
also  contributed  to  higher  regional  particulate  levels  in  1973-1974. 
These  emissions  when  combined  with  high  regional  levels  of  naturally 
occurring  fugitive  dust,  were  responsible  for  a  substantial  increase 
in  regional  particulates. 

National  sulfur  oxide  emissions  rose  fourteen  percent  between  1972 
and  1974.   These  emissions  were  primarily  due  to  manufacturing 
activities.   Other  sources  of  sulfur  oxides  throughout  the  nation  re- 
mained relatively  constant.   States  in  the  Old  West  Region  experienced 
a  decrease  in  sulfur  oxide  emissions  due  to  reduced  SOx  emission  from 
coal  powered  electric  generation  and  the  primary  metals  (e.g.,  smelting/ 
reduction)  industry. 


^Conversations  with  Dana  Mount,  Robert  Pipe  and  Gerald  Blackwell,  op.  cit. 
^Emissions  are  "calculated"  by  applying  the  measured  emission  levels 

of  various  industries  and  processes  to  the  frequency  with  which  that 

activity  occurred  in  each  state. 
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The  United  States  experienced  a  moderate  overall  increase  in  nitrogen 
oxide  amissions  between  1972  and  1974  as  a  result  of  passenger  and 
freight  transportation  and  industrial  activity.   The  Old  West  Region 
showed  a  much  larger  increase  in  NO^^  emissions.   The  petroleum  and 
electric  power  generating  industries  were  responsible  for  a  dispro- 
portionately large  amount  of  emissions  in  the  Old  West  Region. 
Nebraska  also  contributed  to  high  regional  emissions  due  to  increased 
vehicle  tremsportation. 

Lower  national  hydrocarbon  emissions  were  largely  the  result  of  im- 
proved auto  emission  controls  utilized  during  1974.   However,  hydro- 
carbon emissions  rose  in  Montana  and  Wyoming  largely  as  a  result  of 
petroleum  refining  operations  in  these  areas.   The  increase  in  regional 
carbon  monoxide ■ emissions  was  attributed  to  natural  combustion  (forest 
fires,  agricultural  and  slash  burning)  in  Wyoming  and  Montana  and  the 
number  of  vehicle  miles  traveled  throughout  the  Region  (particularly  in 
Nebraska) . 
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6.1     Summary 

The  Old  West  Region  generally  follows  the  national  pattern  in  terms  of 
public  expenditure  and  revenue  growth.  However,  per  capita  public  expen-  . 
ditures  and  revenues  are  generally  higher  in  the  Region  in  comparison 
with  the  nation,  with  such  expenditures  being  especially  high  for  highway 
and  education  activities  but  low  for  health  and  hospital  activities. 

In  transportation,  there  appear  to  be  no  major  regional  deficiencies  at 
present  in  air,  highway,  or  rail  facilities.  However,  most  facilities 
serve  east-west  traffic  patterns,  and  there  are  few  major  inter-modal  or 
intra-modal  interchanges  to  provide  an  impetus  to  regional  development. 
In  addition,  there  could  be  localized  problems  with  transportation  facili- 
ties.  Such  problems  could  have  an  important  impact  on  the  potential  coal 
extraction  localities  if  development  of  these  areas  continues  to  proceed 
rapidly. 

Little  growth  in  post  secondary  educational  facilities  is  anti- 
cipated during  the  next  ten  years,  but  some  shift  in  emphasis  from 
four-year  colleges  and  universities  to  junior  and  community  colleges 
is  likely  if  current  trends  continue.   In  recent  years,  there  has  been 
a  decline  in  university  and  college  enrollments  and  an  increase  in 
junior  and  community  college  enrollments.   Also,  there  appear  to  be 
relatively  few  post  secondary  institutions  offering  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled occupational  training  courses  in  those  areas  associated  with 
manufacturing,  mining  and  construction  activities. 

The  Region's  hospitals  are  primarily  small  in  size,  and  the 
larger  health  facilities  are  located  in  the  larger  cities  and  towns. 
The  number  of  hospital  beds  has  shown  a  moderate  decline  in  recent 
years,  but  this  activity  is  similar  to  national  trends. 

The  Region  is  a  net  exporter  of  electrical  power  and  relies  heavily 
on  hydro- and  coal-fueled  power  plants.   The  Region's  power  facilities 
exported  an  estimated  20  percent  of  their  1973  production. 

More  specifically: 

1.   The  Old  West  Region  received  $5.2  billion  in  Federal  funds 
in  1974;  up  from  $3.8  billion  in  1968.   However,  in  1974, 
Federal  expenditures  for  tjie  Region  declined  9  percent  when 
compared  with  1973.   Approximately  two- thirds  of  these  funds 
originated  from  the  DHEW,  DOD,  and  USDA  in  declining  magni- 
tudes as  listed.   These  same  three  agencies  also  accounted 
for  two-thirds  of  the  total  Federal  expenditures  in  the 
Region  in  1968,  but  the  sequence  (by  size  of  contribution) 
of  agencies  was  reversed  from  the  1974  sequence.   For  state 
and  local  government  expenditures,  non-capital  expenditures  be- 
tween 1964  and  1973  grew  by  over  130  percent  while  capital  outlays 
grew  by  only  40  percent.   These  total  state  and  local  govern- 
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raent  expenditures  grew  from  $1.6  billion  in  1964  to  $3.2 
billion  in  1973  for  the  Region.   The  per  capita  expendi- 
tures by  state  and  local  government  in  the  Region  are  higher 
than  the  national  figures.   Per  capita  expenditures  are 
relatively  higher  in  highways  and  education,  but  substantially 
lower  for  health  and  hospitals,  sewage  treatment  and  public 
welfare.   On  the  other  hand,  per  capita  revenues  have  moved 
much  closer  to  the  national  average  in  recent  years  from  a 
higher  level  in  past  years.   Relative  to  the  national  figures 
on  sources  of  piablic  revenues,  property  tax  income  in  the 
Region  is  high. 

2.  There  are  at  present  57  airports  in  the  Region  certified  by 
the  FAA  to  handle  regularly  scheduled  commercial  air  passen- 
ger service.   Another  181  publicly  operated  airports  are 
presently  equipped  to  handle  general  aviation.   Only  one 
additional  certificated  facility  (Tri-City  Airport  in  Nebras- 
ka) is  planned  over  the  next  ten  years.   While  the  nxomber  of 
airports  appears  adequate,  intra- regional  service  is  some- 
times difficult,  and  only  general  aviation  facilities  are 
available  in  the  potential  coal  development  areas.   Connect- 
ing flights  are  often  routed  through  Denver  for  service  be- 
tween two  cities  in  the  Region. 

3.  The  per  capita  miles  of  highways  and  streets  in  the  Region 
is  high,  with  less  than  2  percent  of  the  nation's  population 
and  10  percent  of  the  miles  of  highway.   Relative  to  the  land 
area  of  the  Region  (13  percent  of  the  nation) ,  the  miles  of 
highway  (10  percent  of  the  nation)  is  relatively  low.   The 
Region  has  twice  as  much  non- surfaced  roadway  as  surfaced  road- 
way, reflecting  the  rural  nature  of  the  Region.   Except  for 
the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  Region,  Interstate  highways 
are  primarily  east/west  in  direction.   Also,  there  are  few 
highway  interchange  centers  which  could  serve  as  a  transpor- 
tation focal  point  for  the  Region. 

4.  Approximately  10  percent  of  the  nation's  rail  right-of-way 
is  located  in  the  Region,  but  the  rail  lines  are  primarily 
east/west  in  orientation.   South  Dakota  has  no  through 
rail  service,  and,  in  fact,  is  without  any  rail  passenger 
service.   The  potential  for  cjal  development  could  create 
competition  for  current  rail  service  and  could  affect  exist- 
ing track  and  road  beds.   As  with  highways,  there  are  few 
rail  interchange  centers  which  could  serve  as  a  transporta- 
tion focal  point  in  the  Ptegion. 

5.  There  are  currently  80  post  secondary  educational  institutions 
in  the  Region,  and  these  institutions  are  generally  located 

in  the  larger  cities.   There  has  been  a  slight  decline  in 
enrollment  at  four-year  institutions,  but  the  junior  and  com- 
munity colleges  have  shown  substantial  growth  in  recent  years. 
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In  addition,  261  vocational  training  institutions  of  various 
orientations  are  located  in  the  Region.   However,  most  of 
these  offer  only  courses  in  fashions,  cosmetology,  flying, 
home  study,  etc.,  and  there  are  only  40  technical  institutes, 
trade  or  vocational  schools. 

6.  Over  300  hospitals  and  health  care  facilities  were  providing 
in-patient  services  for  the  Region  in  1973.   These  facilities 
tend  to  be  located  in  cities  and  towns  in  proportion  to  the 
local  population.   Most  of  these  facilities  (74  percent) 

are  relatively  small  (less  than  100  beds)  with  limited  fa- 
cilities.  However,  59  general  treatment  hospitals  of  over 
100  beds  currently  operate  in  the  Region.   The  number  of 
hospital  beds  in  the  Region  has  shown  a  moderate  decline  in 
recent  years,  but  this  trend  corresponds  to  a  national  trend 
to  consolidate  services  to  achieve  economies  of  operation. 

7.  The  percent  of  the  total  population  using  sewers  in  the  Region  is 
71.7  percent,  while  the  national  figure  is  72.6  percent. 
Nebraska  substantially  exceeds  the  national  figure  with  80.7 
percent.   The  percent  of  total  population  which  receives 
treated  sewage  services  is  71  percent  for  the  Region  and 

70.9  percent  for  the  nation.   In  terms  of  the  quality  of  the 
sewage  treatment,  however,  the  Region  has  better  facilities 
than  the  nation  as  a  whole.   Secondary  and  tertiary  sewage 
treatment  facilities  are  more  prevalent  in  the  Region  than 
the  nation. 

8.  The  Region  has  an  extensive  network  of  impoundments  and 
hydroelectric  generating  plants.   Hydro  plants  produce  over 
40  percent  of  the  power  generated  in  the  Region,  and  the 
Region  is  a  net  exporter  of  power.   Exports  included  an 
estimated  20  percent  of  the  power  generated  in  1973,  and 
Nebraska  was  the  only  State  which  did  not  export  power  in 
that  year.   By  1973,  coal-fired  power  plants  generated 
approximately  the  same  amount  of  power  as  the  hydroelectric 
plants.   Natural  gas,  oil,  and  nuclear  plants  produced  the 
remaining  20  percent  of  the  Region's  power. 

6 . 2.     Public  Expenditures  and  Revenues 

Total  Federal  expenditures  for  the  Old  West  Region  have  qrown  steadily  from 
$.^.8  billion  in  1968  to  ovei  $5.1  billion  in  19/4.   These  expenditures  in- 
creased each  year  except  for  a  minor  reversal  in  1971  and  a  more  substantial 
(approximately  9  percent)  reversal  in  1974.   This  pattern  of  Federal  Outlays 
is  shown  in  Teible  VI-I. 

In  1968,  the  USDA  had  the  largest  expenditures,  followed  by  the  DOD  and 
DHEW,  respectively.   These  three  agencies  combined  represented  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  Federal  expenditures  for  1968.  For  1974,  the  expenditures  for 
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thc:.e  thiiH^  agencies  s1"ill  ccmbincd  to  rcpr€\';ent  approximately  two-thirds 
of  tht?  I'cdoral  oxpenditiire;j.   However,  t.Iio  order  of  the  agencies  changed, 
and  DHMW  had  the  largt  st  expenditures  while  DOD  and  USDA  followed  in  se- 
quence. 

Despite  the  large  amoiuit;;  of  I'ederal  land  in  the  Region,  much  of  which  is 
administered  by  the  Deportment  of  tfie  Interior,  the  expenditures  by 
Interior  were  less  than  4  percent  of  the  total  Federal  expenditures  for 
1968  and  less  than  5  per'^ont  of  the  total  for  1974. 

Table  VI-2  indicates  tlv  expenditures  by  state  and  local  governments  in 
the  Region  for  1964-1973.   Tliese  figures  indicate  that  the  non-capital 
expenditures  are  growing  more  rapidly  than  capital  expenditures.   Non- 
capital outlays  grew  by  about  130  percent  from  1964  to  1973,  while  capi- 
tal outlays  grew  by  about  40  percent. 

The  non-capital  costs  in  education  and  health  care  have  more  than  doubled 
over  the  1964-197  3  time  period.   However,  the  relative  order  of  non- 
capital expenditures  has  remained  approximately  constant;  education  is 
the  largest,  followed  by  highways,  health  care,  public  welfare,  and 
sewage  disposal. 

Table  VI -3  provides  per  capita  state  and  local  government  expenditures 
in  the  Region  and  the  nation  for  the  1964-1973  time  period.   Per  capita 
expenditures  by  state  and  local  government  are  relatively  high  in  the 
Region  compared  to  the  nation.   However,  this  condition  is  to  be  expected 
because  of  the  low  population  density  and  large  distances  between  cities 
and  towns  which  characterize  the  Region.   These  expenditures  in  the 
Region  are  necessarily  higher  per  capita  to  provide  comparable  public 
services  to  the  population  of  the  Region. 

The  per  capita  state  and  local  government  expenditures  are  particularly 
high  in  highways  and  education,  but  not  for  health  and  hospitals  (except 
in  Wyoming) ,  sewage  (except  for  Montana  and  Nebraska) ,  and  pv±)lic  welfare. 

Table  VI-4  provides  data  on  total  and  per  capita  revenues  of  state  and 
local  governments  for  the  Region  for  1964-1973.   Historically,  the  per 
capita  revenues  have  been  higher  than  the  national  figure,  but  in  recent 
years  the  Region's  figure  has  dropped  slightly  below  the  U.S.  figure. 
However,  Montana  and  Wyoming  have  remained  above  the  national  figure 
through  recent  years.   Also,  per  capita  revenues  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  been  higher  than  the  national  figure  for  all  States  in  the 
Region  except  in  the  more  populous  and  urbanized  State  of  Nebraska. 

Per  capita  property  tax  revenues  for  the  Region  have  historically  ex- 
ceeded the  national  figure.   North  Dakota's  per  capita  property  tax 
revenues  have  consistently  been  closer  to  the  national  figure  than  the 
other  States.   The  Region's  per  capita  tax  revenues  from  non-property 
tcuces  have  historically  been  lower  than  the  national  figure  for  the 
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1964-1973  time  period.   However,  Wyoming  has  generally  been  closer  to  the 
national  figure  than  the  other  States  for  per  capita  tax  revenues  from 
non-property  sources. 

For  charges  and  miscellaneous  per  capita  revenues,  the  Region  has  con- 
sistently maintained  a  higher  figure  than  the  comparable  national  figure. 
WycMtiing  and  North  Dakota  have  usually  led  the  other  States  in  these  non- 
tcuc  revenues. 

6 . 3     Transportation  Facilities 

6.3.1   Air  Transportation 

With  the  great  distances  that  exist  between  many  of  the  Region's  cities 
and  towns,  air  transportation  has  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
regional  transportation  picture.   As  of  1975,  there  are  57  airports  in 
the  Region  certified  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  to  handle 
regularly  scheduled  commercial  air  passenger  service  (see  Table  VI-5) . 
Another  181  publicly  operated  airports  are  presently  equipped  to  handle 
general  aviation  traffic,  ranging  in  size  from  single  engine  private 
plouies  to  small  (ten  to  fifteen  passenger)  corporate  jets.   In  addition, 
there  are  also  nvunerous  private  air  fields  throughout  the  Region  capable 
of  hemdling  light  aircraft. 

Montana  currently  operates  15  certificated  airports  (facilities  approved 
by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  to  handle  scheduled  air  passenger 
service) ,  the  most  of  any  State  in  the  Region.   Nebraska  and  Wyoming 
each  operate  13  certificated  facilities,  while  South  Dakota  and  North 
Dakota  are  operating  9  and  7  certificated  airports,  respectively."  Df 
Montana's  15  certificated  facilities,  8  are  presently  handling  commer- 
cial jet  aircraft  (primarily  Boeing  727's  and  737's  and  DC-9's).   Cur- 
rently, Nebraska  operates  5  jet  ports;  North  Dakota  has  6;  South  Dakota 
5  amd  Wyoming  6.   Figure  VI-1  depicts  the  location  of  the  Region's 
certificated  etirports. 

There  is  general  agreement  among  officials  of  the  respective  State  aero- 
nautical commissions  that  the  five  States  presently  have  the  airport 
facilities  required  to  handle  current  and  projected  (through  1985)  com- 
mercial air  traffic.   This  attitude  is  clearly  reflected  in  the  most 
recent  projections  for  airport  facility  development  (see  Table  VI-5) . 
Only  Nebraska  plans  any  facility  construction  (certificated  facilities) 
over  the  next  ten  years;  planning  the  construction  of  one  new  jet  port 
(Tri-City  Airport)  and  the  upgrading  of  8  existing  facilities  to  handle 
commercial  jets.   Nebraska  is  also  the  only  State  planning  to  develop 
a  significant  number  of  general  aviation  facilities  with  a  capacity  for 
handling  small  jet  aircraft.   The  State  Aeronautical  Commission  projects 
that  19  of  its  general  airports  will  be  capable  of  handling  small  jet 
craft  by  1980  (Mont£ma  anticipates  the  development  of  2  such  facilities 
between  1975  emd  1985) . 
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Table  Vl-5 
PUBLIC  AIRPORTS 
OLD  WEST  REGION 
1975,  1980.  1985 


MAXIMUM  CAPICITY 


Jurisdiction 

Coiimercial 
and  Smaller 

Jets 
Craft 

Conmercial  Turbo-Prop 
and  Sillier  Craft 

Region 

-  1975 

-  1980 

-  1985 

30 
33 
42 

27 
24 
16 

Montana 

-  1975 

-  1980 

-  1985 

8 
8 
8 

7 

7 
7 

Nebraska^ 

-  1975 

-  1980 

-  1985 

5 

5 

14 

8 
8 

Nocth  Dakota' 

-  1975 

-  1980 

-  1985 

6 
6 
6 

1 

1 
1 

South  Dakota^ 

-  1975 

-  1980 

-  1985 

S 
5 
5 

4 
4 
4 

Wyomi  ng 

-  1975 

-  1980 

-  1985 

6 
6 
6 

7 
7 
7 

Small  (less  than  12.500  lbs.) 
Jets  and  Prop  Aircraft 


2 
19 
21 


2 
19 
19 


Small  (less  than  12,500  lbs.) 
Propeller  Driven  (single  and 
twin  engine)  Craft 


179 
211 
254 


39 
46 
56 


73 
62 
81 


30 
49 

53 


22 
37 
46 


15 
17 
18 


Figures  for  Montana,  North  Dakota  and  Wyoming  reflect  the  most  recent  projections  submitted  by  these  States  to  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  (projections  on  file  at  the  FAA  as  of  May  29.  1975).  It  should  be  noted  that  this 
data  may  be  as  much  as  4  years  old  and  thus,  may  not  reflect  revised  projections  which  are  currently  being  developed 
by  the  respective  state  agencies. 

Figures  for  Nebraska  reflect  most  recent  projections  of  the  Nebraska  Aeronautics  Commission  (projections  as  of 
July  1,  1975). 

Figures  for  South  Dakota  reflect  most  recent  Projections  of  the  South  Dakota  Department  of  Transportation,  Division 
of  Aeronautics  (projections  as  of  July  1,  1975). 


Source:  "National  Airport  System  Plan  -  Master  File  Verification  Report",  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  Washington, 
D.C.,  May,  1975. 

"State  Airport  System  Plan  for  the  State  of  Nebraska"  (as  revised),  Nebraska  Aeronautics  Comnlssloni  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  July  1,  1975. 

Memorandum  from  the  Chief  Aviation  Planner,  South  Dakota  Department  of  Transportation  (Division  of  Aeronautics), 
dated  July  18,  1975. 
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Wltile  It  appc:ar55  that,  llu^  Ho<)ion  lias  an  adequate  numJ)er  of  airport 
faciiiti'?a  (both  corLif icafod  ,\nd   (jonerol  aviaLion  air[>ortr;)  ,  t;h<.' 
RiHji.Dii  is  facc'l  with  C(rliJi.n  :j  i')ii  i  f  ic.uii  air  tr<in.';{>or  tai  ion  prob]<;ms. 
Tho  major  [)rol)lcm  currently  coiif  ronti  luj  Lhc  Kcqion  is  the  lac);  of 
direct  air  rout(»s  l>C!twr;en  many  rjtif!:;  (with  cert  Lficatc^d  airt>ortti) 
within  and  outside  of  the  Ke'i  ion  (s.ee  l'i(|urcs  VI-2  and  VT-?)  and  the 
«jul)s<H|U(?nt  effect  tJiis  InsnrEiciency  has  )iad  on  passenqer  Irnvc]  .   I'or 
ex.implc,  to  fly  from  Gait  take  City,  Utah,  to  Bismarck,  North  D.ikota, 
involves  6  hours  of  travel  time  with  one  stop  over  in  Denver  {thert^  are 
no  direct  flights  botwer^n  Salt  Lake  City  and  Bismarck),  while  a  flight 
from  Salt  Lake  City  to  New  York  City  lakes  only  4  hours  and  20  minutes 
(non-stop) .   Even  more  indicative  of  the  problem  is  the  fact  that  to 
fly  from  Omaha,  Nebraska  to  Billings,  Montana,  two  of  the  Region's 
major  cities,  involves  some  5  hours  and  \b   minutes  with  a  stop  over  in 
Denver  (there  are  no  direct  flights  between  Omaha  and  Billings) . 

Another  problem  that  could  confront  the  Region  is  the  fact  that  no 
certificated  airports  currently  exist  or  are  planned  for  construction 
during  the  next  ten  years  in  the  coal  impacted  areas  of  Montana,  North 
Dakota  and  Wyoming  (the  Gillete,  Buffalo  and  Douglas  airports  currently 
handle  only  light  commuter  aircraft) .   Should  coal  development  continue 
to  occur,  as  expected,  this  lack  of  facilities  in  the  area  could  pose 
some  problems.   However,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  Sheridan,  Miles 
City  and  Billinyt:  do  have  certificated  airports.   These  airports  lie 
along  the  perimeter  of  major  coal  areas  in  Montana  and  Wyoming,  and  two 
of  these  airports  currently  handle  commercial  jet  aircraft. 

6.3.2   Highway  Transportation 

Figure  VI-4  illustrates  the  location  of  Interstate  and  major  United 
States  highways  In  the  Old  West  Region.   The  number  of  miles  of  surfaced 
and  non-surfaced  roadway  contained  in  tin:  rural  and  urban  areas  of  each 
State  if.  shown  in  Table  VI-6.   "Surr,K:ed"  road  types  include  all  varia- 
tions of  artificial  surface  quality  (gravel,  asphalt,  concrete,  etc.) , 
whereas  "non-surfaced"  roads  are  dirt  roads  only.   Surface  mileage  data 
for  the  year  1973  were  the  most  current  available  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

Approximately  10  percent  of  the  nation's  3.8  million  miles  of  total 
roadway  are  located  in  the  Old  West  Region,  which  contains  13.1  percent 
of  the  national  land  area.   Tho  rural  nature  of  the  Region  is  reflected 
by  the  fact  that  the  regional  percentage  of  the  nation's  non-surfaced 
roadway  (17.4  percent)  is  almost  double  that  of  its  surfaced  roadway 
proportion  (8.9  percent) .   In  addition,  regional  urban  roads  comprise  only 
2.4  percent  of  the  national  total. 

Within  the  Region,  t:ho  largest  amount  of  total  roadway  is  contained  in 
the  eastern  plains  States.   The  more  mountainous  States  (Montana  and 
Wyoming)  have  the  least  amount  of  total  roads  with  Wyoming  containing 
less  than  one-half  of  the  roadway  as  either  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota 
or  Nebraska. 

A  generalized  measure  of  the  existence  of  sufficient  highway  trans- 
portation facilities  is  the  number  of  miles  of  existing  road  per 
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Denver  (there  are  no  direct  flights  between  Omaha  and  Billings) . 

Another  problem  that  could  confront  the  Region  is  the  fact  that  no 
certificated  airports  currently  exist  or  are  planned  for  construction 
during  the  next  ten  years  in  the  coal  impacted  areas  of  Montana,  North 
Dakota  and  Wyoming  (the  Gillete,  Buffalo  and  Douglas  airports  currently 
handle  only  light  commuter  aircraft) .   Should  coal  development  continue 
to  occur,  as  expected,  this  lack  of  facilities  in  the  area  could  pose 
some  problems.   However,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  Sheridan,  Miles 
City  and  Billinyt  do  have  certificated  airports.   These  airports  lie 
along  the  perimeter  of  major  coal  areas  in  Montana  and  Wyoming,  and  two 
of  these  airports  currently  handle  commercial  jet  aircraft. 

6.3.2   Highway  Transportation 

Figure  VI-4  illustrates  the  location  of  Interstate  and  major  United 
States  highways  in  the  Old  West  Region.   The  number  of  miles  of  surfaced 
and  non-surfaced  roadway  contained  in  tin:  rural  and  urban  areas  of  each 
State  if.  shown  in  Table  VI-6.   "Sur  f  nciid"  road  types  include  all  varia- 
tion^;  of  artificial  surface  quality  (gravel,  asphalt,  concrete,  etc.) , 
whereas  "non-surfaced"  roads  are  dirt  roads  only.   Surface  mileage  data 
for  the  year  1973  were  the  most  current  available  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

Approximately  10  percent  of  the  nation's  3.8  million  miles  of  total 
roadway  are  located  in  the  Old  West  Region,  which  contains  13.1  percent 
of  the  national  land  area.   The  rural  nature  of  the  Region  is  reflected 
by  the  fact  that  the  regional  percentage  of  the  nation's  non-surfaced 
roadway  (17.4  percent)  is  almost  double  that  of  its  surfaced  roadway 
proportion  (8.9  percent) .   In  addition,  regional  urban  roads  comprise  only 
2.4  percent  of  tJie  national  total. 

Within  the  Region,  t;ho  largest  amount  of  total  roadway  is  contained  in 
the  eastern  plains  States.   The  more  mountainous  States  (Montana  and 
Wyoming)  have  the  least  amount  of  total  roads  with  Wyoming  containing 
less  than  one-half  of  the  roadway  as  either  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota 
or  Nebraska. 

A  generalized  measure  of  the  existence  of  sufficient  highway  trans- 
portation facilities  is  the  number  of  miles  of  existing  road  per 
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I  li<)U.';<iii(l  s()ua.rc  mile;:;  of  ,ir<'.i.   'I'ablr  \J\-'l    shown  that  in  the  nation 
I  hiT  (•  wi.^re  68H  miles  of  surfaced  roads  and  209  miles  of  non-;;urf  aced 
roads  i>er  thousand  square  miles  of  area  in  1973.   Although  the  amount 
j  of  surfaced  roads  per  thousand  square  miies  of  area  in  the  Old  West 

!/  Reqion  was  20  percent  less  than  the  national  figure,  the  miles  of  non- 

I  surfaced  road  in  the  Region  was  35  p<  rcrnt  greater  than  that  of  the 

I  ■  nation.   The  largest  number  of  total  roadway  miles  per  thousand  square 

!  miles  of  area  in  the  Old  West  Region  were  located  in  the  eastern  States 

and  were  a  result  of  the  greater  amount  of  surfaced  roads  located  in 
;  that  portion  of  the  Region. 

I 
!  6.3.3    Rail  Transportation 

The  railroads  have  been  instrumental  in  the  development  of  the  Old  West 
Region.   Through  the  years,  they  have  served  as  a  principal  mode  of 
intra-  and  inter-regional  passenger  transportation.   More  importantly, 
the  railroads  have  effectively  linked  the  Region's  agricultural  and 
other  industries  with  their  respective  suppliers  and  markets  (both 
within  and  outside  the  Region) .   Altliough  initial  railroad  construction 
in  the  Region  was  only  intended  to  link  the  eastern  and  western  seg- 
ments of  the  transcontinental  railroad  (intra-regional  service  was  at 
first  only  a  bi-product  of  this  effort) ,  the  regional  rail  network  that 
has  subsequently  evolved  is  now  an  integral  part  of  the  Region's  economy. 

In  one  respect,  the  Region's  rail  network  is  similar  to  the  regional 
network  of  highways.   As  illustrated  in  Figure  VI-5 ,  all  but  two  of  the 
Region's  main  line  roads  (the  Burlington  Northern  roads  from  Billings, 
Montana,  to  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  and  Lincoln,  Nebraska)  run  in  an  east- 
west  direction.   There  are  no  main  lines  running  north-south  through 
the  three  eastern  States  (the  two  Dakotas  and  Nebraska) .   This  east- 
west  orientation  is  based  primarily  on  the  fact  that  markets  for  the 
Region's  agricultural  products  and  raw  mineral  ores  lie  to  the  east 
(Minneapolis,  Des  Moines,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago). 

The  Region  presently  contains  10  percent  of  the  total  miles  of  all  the 
railroad  right-of-way  in  the  nation.   As  shown  in  Table  VI-8,  Nebraska 
has  slightly  more  miles  (5,335)  of  right-of-way  than  either  North 
Dakota  (5,079)  or  Montana  (4,900).   South  Dakota,  lacking  a  main  line 
road  which  transects  the  entire  State,  contains  only  3,363  miles  of 
right-of-way  (16.4  percent  of  the  Regional  total).   Wyoming,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  only  1,780  miles  of  main  line  road,  even  though  it 
contains  major  segments  of  two  Burlington  Northern  and  one  Union 
Pacific  line. 

Over  the  next  ten  years,  it  is  expected  that  the  amount  of  rail 
traffic  within  the  Region  will  increase  significantly.   This  expectation 
is  based  upon  industry  projections  which  anticipate  gradually  increasing 
demand  for  the  transportation  of  agricultural  products  as  well  as  an 
increasing  demand  for  the  trcinsportation  of  coal.   For  example,  one 
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estimate  indicates  that  by  1980,  200,000  tons  of  coal  per  week  will  be 
hauled  by  train  through  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

This  projected  increase  in  the  demand  for  regional  rail  service  poses 
several  potential  problems.   For  example,  some  of  the  Region's  main 
line  track  and  many  of  its  secondary  or  spur  lines  are  reported  to  be 
in  substandard  condition.   Considerable  concern  has  been  expressed  by 
the  Federal  Railroad  Administration  that  the  anticipated  increase  in 
the  frequency  and  loads  of  rail  service  over  some  of  these  tracks  will 
result  in  further  track  and  roadbed  deterioration,  thereby  affecting 
safety  and  efficiency.   Should  the  demand  for  transporting  coal  in- 
crease dramatically,  it  is  also  possible  that  a  problem  could  occur 
with  regard  to  the  railroads'  ability  (at  least  in  the  short-run)  to 
handle  the  transport  of  both  agricultural  products  and  coal  in  the 
Region. 

6.4     Educational  Facilities 

As  of  1974,  there  were  80  academic  institutions  in  the  Old  West 
Region  offering  post  secondary  educational  programs  (see  Table 
VI-9) .   Of  these  80  institutions,  54  were  classified  as  major  colleges 
or  universities,  offering  undergraduate  and  graduate  degree  programs 
in  various  courses  of  study.   Another  26  institutions  were  categorized 
as  junior  or  community  colleges,  which  offered  associate  degree  programs 
in  a  variety  of  technical  and  business  related  fields  as  well  as  the 
social  sciences.   As  illustrated  in  Figure  VI-6,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  these  post  secondary  institutions  (both  major  and  junior 
or  community  colleges)  were  located  in  the  Region's  larger  cities  and 
towns.   Nebraska  (as  might  be  expected,  given  the  relative  populations 
of  the  five  States)  had  the  greatest  number  of  institutions  with  28 
(20  major  colleges;  8  junior  colleges),  while  Wyoming  had  only  8  post 
secondary  institutions. 

From  the  figures  shown  in  Table  VI-9,  it  is  clear  that  almost  no  new 
construction  of  post  secondary  facilities  has  occurred  in  the  last  few 
years.   In  fact,  Nebraska  actually  had  one  less  major  college  facility 
operating  in  1974  (20)  than  it  did  in  1970  (21) .   Only  North  Dakota 
increased  its  complement  of  major  colleges  in  1974  (9)  over  its  1970 
(8)  level.   Conversely,  North  Dakota  reduced  its  number  of  junior  or 
community  colleges  by  one  (7  facilities  in  1970,  6  in  1974) ,  while 
Nebraska  was  operating  two  (2)  additional  junior  or  commianity  colleges 
in  1974.   Since  none  of  the  other  three  States  had  any  change  in  their 
number  of  post  secondary  institutions  between  1970  and  1974,  the 
regional  net  increase  in  the  number  of  post  secondary  facilities  over 
this  period  was  only  one. 

Enrollments  in  the  Region's  major  colleges  and  universities  declined 
slightly  between  1970  and  1974.   As  of  1970,  over  147  thousand 
students  were  enrolled  in  degree  programs  at  the  Region's  54  major 
colleges  and  universities.   In  1974,  only  142  thousand  students  were 
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enrolled  in  such  institutions,  representing  a  3.8  percent  decrease  in 
the  total  stadent  nopule^tion. 

While  major  collecjo  onrollinen^is  experienced  a  slight  decline,  junior 
and  community  colleqor.  in  the  Ke<,'ion  saw  Lhoir  enrollmt'rits  rise  siqiiiti- 
cantlv  over  tho  acsnc   period  (an  increaMO  of  SA   jiercent  )  .   I'or  example, 
Nebras)ca's  junior  and  cominunity  college  enrollments  increasc>d  by  10'3 
percent  over  the  four-year  period,  due  in  part  to  the  addition  of  two 
new  facilities.   While  their  percentage  increases  were  not  as  great, 
Montana  (27.3  percent) ,  North  Dakota  (25.4  percent)  and  South  Dakota 
(52.7  percent)  all  experienced  sizable  increases  in  junior  and  community 
college  enrollments.   Of  particular  note  is  the  fact  that  North  Dakota 
achieved  its  25  percent  increase  in  enrollments  while  closing  one  of  its 
facilities. 

In  addition  to  the  colleges  and  universities  offering  academic  degree 
programs,  the  Region  also  contains  a  number  of  post  secondary  schools 
which  offer  occupational  training  programs.   As  indicated  in  Table 
VI-10,  261  institutions  in  the  Region  offered  such  programs  of  various 
types  to  residents  during  1974.   However,  the  majority  of  these  schools 
(146  or  56  percent)  are  classified  "other"  which  includes  courses  in 
cosmetology,  flying  and  fashion,  home  study  courses,  and  courses  for 
the  mentallji  retarded.   There  were,  in  fact,  only  40  post  secondary 
institutions  (i.e.,  technical  institutes,  trade  schools,  and  vocational 
education  schools)  offering  skilled  and  semi-skilled  occupational  train- 
ing courses  in  those  areas  most  associated  with  manufacturing,  mining 
and  construction  activities.   Figure  VI-7  reflects  the  general  lack  of 
such  facilities. throughout  the  Region.   Such  schools  are  generally  in- 
accessible to  the  large  rural  population  in  the  Region,  and  many  urban 
centers  also  lack  such  facilities.   The  coal-rich  areas  of  the  Region 
are  especially  devoid  of  these  more  technical  institutions.   The  major- 
ity of  these  occupational  training  schools  are  located  in  thQ  more 
densely  populated  areas  of  the  Region  (see  Figure  VI-7) .   Nebraska  has 
43  schools  (excluding  "other")  providing  technical,  vocational,  busi- 
ness or  hospital  training,  24  of  which  are  located  in  the  cities  of 
Omaha  and  Lincoln.   Wyoming,  on  the  other  hand,  has  only  five  such 
schools  in  the  entire  State.   Enrollments  in  Nebraska's  43  institutions 
totals  over  8  thousand  as  compared  to  a  total  enrollment  of  under  600 
in  Wyoming's  five  institutions. 

6.5     Health  Care  Facilities 

Over  300  hospitals  and  health  care  facilities  were  actively  providing 
in-patient  medical  care  for  residents  of  the  Region  as  of  1973  (see 
Table  VI-11)  }■    Included  in  this  number  were  29  Federal  facilities 
(DOD,  Veterans  Administration  and  Public  Health  Service  hospitals), 
83  hospitals  operated  by  state  and  local  governments,  and  215  privately 
administered  institutions.   As  evidenced  by  these  figures,  much  of  the 
Region  has  depended  (at  least  as  of  1973)  upon  private  hospitals  to 
provide  the  necessary  medical  services.   For  example.  North  Dakota  had 
no  locally  sponsored  public  hospitals  in  operation  as  of  1973.   Private 
hospitals  in  Montana  and  South  Dakota  outnumbered  their  public  counter- 

The  availability  of  medical  professionals  in  the  Region  is  discussed 
in  Chapter  VII. 
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Table  VI-ll 


Type  of 
Administration,  Number 

•  Total  Facilities 

-  Federal 

-  State 

-  Local 

-  Private 

Type  of  Facility.  Number 

■  General  Treatment 

•  Special  Treatment 

-  Children 

-  Mental  Retardation 

-  Psychiatric 

-  Respiratory 

-  Other 


IN-PATIENT  HEALTH  CARE  FACILITIES 

OLD  WEST  REGION 

1973 

Region 

Montana     Nebraska 

North 

Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Wyoming 

327 

66 

105 

62 

63 

31 

29 

6 

5 

5 

10 

3 

13 

1 

7 

3 

1 

1 

70 

12 

32 

— 

11 

15 

215 

47 

61 

54 

41 

12 

307 

62 

97 

59      • 

60 

29 

20 

8 

3 

3 

2 

3 

1 

~ 

1 

— 

3 

1 

1 

" 

— 

10 

4 

1 

2 

2 

2 

— 

1 

— 

— 

2 

-- 

2 

— 

~ 

— 

Bed  Capacity 

•  General  Treatment 

-  #  of  facilities  with 
100  or  more  beds 

-  Bed  capacity 

-  #  of  facilities  with 
less  than  100  beds 

-  Bed  capacity 


68      15       25       11 
16,187    2,497    7,672     2,580 


241      49       72       48 
8,796    1,621    2,392     1,935 


13 
2,656 

47 
1,758 


4 
782 


25 

1,090 


-  Total  bed  capacity 
of  general  treatment 

24,893 

4 

118 

10,064 

4,515 

4,414 

1,872 

Special   Treatment 

-  #  of  facilities  with 

one 

2 
913 

hundred  beds  or  more 
-  Bed  capacity 

12 
5.227 

1 
170 

5 
1,276 

2 
1,226 

2 
1,642 

-  #  of  facilities  with 

less  than  100  beds 
-  Bed  capacity 

6 
266 

1 
35 

3 
121 

1 
36 

1 
36 

— 

-  Total  bed  capacity 
of  special  treatment 

5,493 

205 

1,397 

1,262 

1.716 

913 

Total  Bed  Capacity 
of  all  Facilities 

30,386 

4 

,323 

11,461 

5,777 

6.130 

2.785 

Source:     American  Hospital 

Assodatl 

on. 

Guide 

to  the 

Health  Care  Field. 

Chicago,  Illinois,  1974. 
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parts  by  nearly  4  to  1,  whilo  tho  ratio  (private/public.)  in  Nobraska 
was  more  them  2  to  1 .   Only  Wyoming  had  more  public  than  private  health 
care  facilities. 

As  would  be  expected,  given  the  relative  populations  of  the  five  States, 
Nebraska  contained  the  largest  number  of  hospitals  (105) ;  Montana  (66) , 
North  Dakota  (62)  and  South  Dakota  (63)  followed  Nebraska  in  terms  of 
the  total  facilities.   Wyoming,  the  State  with  the  smallest  population, 
also  had  the  fewest  number  of  facilities  (31)  .   It  should  also  be  noted 
that  South  Dakota  had  the  greatest  number  of  Federal  facilities,  due  in 
large  part  to  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  (PHS)  was 
operating  6  Indian  hospitals  within  the  State.   The  PHS  operated  3 
Indian  facilities  in  Montana,  2  in  North  Dakota,  1  in  Nebraska,  and 
none  in  Wyoming  in  1973. 

The  health  care  facilities  operating  in  the  Old  West  Region  can  be 
categorized  as  either  1)  general  treatment  facilities  (facilities  pro- 
viding a  range  of  services  to  the  general  public)  or  2)  special  treat- 
ment facilities  (facilities  providing  specialized  care  for  a  particular 
group  of  patients  or  for  patients  with  a  specific  disorder) .   As  indi- 
cated by  the  figures  shown  in  Table  VI-11,  the  overwhelming  majority 
(94  percent)  of  ^the  Region's  health  care  facilities  operating  in  1973 
were  categorized  as  general  treatment  facilities.   Of  the  20  special 
treatment  facilities  in  operation  that  year,  half  were  classified  as 
psychiatric  hospitals.   Other  special  treatment  facilities  operating 
in  the  Old  West  Region  during  197  3  included:   3  children's  hospitals, 
3  mental  retardation  centers  and  two  facilities  for  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis  and  other  respiratory  ailments. 

Most  of  the  hospitals  operating  in  the  Region,  as  of  1973,  were 
smaller  community  type  hospitals  designed  to  care  for  only  a  limited 
number  of  patients  at  any  one  time.   This  trend  toward  small  community 
hospitals  was  reflected  in  the  fact  that  74  percent  of  the  Region's 
hospitals  had  bed  capacities  of  less  than  100  beds  in  1973  (see  Table 
VI-11).   Of  the  80  facilities  with  bed  capacities  of  100  beds  or  more, 
11  v/ere  Veterans  hospitals  and  another  10  were  special  treatment 
facilities  (primarily  psychiatric  institutions) .   Thus,  there  were 
only  59  hospital  facilities  in  the  entire  five  State  area  with  bed 
capacities  of  over  100  that  were  available  to  the  general  public. 

Figure  VI-8  depicts  the  location  of  all  those  health  care  facilities 
with  over  100  beds  operating  in  the  Region  as  of  1973.   This  map 
clearly  indicates  that  these  larger  facilities  are  located  in  the 
Region's  few  urban  centers.   Further,  it  indicates  a  definite  lack  of 
major  health  care  facilities  in  the  western  parts  of  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota  and  Nebraska  as  well  as  the  eastern  portions  of  Montana 
and  Wyoming. 
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Reqional  health  care  facLlitios  h.ive  .ipparent  ly  exfM'ri«MU(><l  tho  same  prob- 
lem which  has  con  f'roul  <>d  in<nln:.tJ  i  nst  i  t  iit  ioti;.  .urKJs:.  Ili<'  lounliy  lot  I  Iil- 
past  ijeveral  years.   As  tho.   cost:;  ot  operations  have  continued  to  increaise, 
health  care  facilities  both  within  tho  Region  and  throughout  the  nation 
have  been  forced  to  cut  back  on  st-rvices.   Evidence  of  this  economizing 
trend  is  clearly  reflected  by  the  fact  that  both  the  total  number  of  hos- 
pital beds  available  for  patient  use  .ind  the  ratio  of  hospital  beds  to 
population  declined  significantly  between  1970  and  1973.   As  shown  in 
Table  VI-12,  regional  facilities  experienced  even  a  greater  rate  of  decline 
in  these  two  categories  than  did  the  nation  as  a  whole.   The  Region  expei i- 
enced  an  8.8  percent  decrease  in  total  beds  and  a  13  percent  decrease  in 
the  ratio  of  beds  to  population  as  compared  to  a  7.5  percent  decrease  and 
an  11  percent  decrease,  respectively,  for  the  nation.   While  this  trend  to- 
ward a  further  reduction  of  hospital  services  does  not  appear  to  pose  an 
immediate  problem  for  the  Region  (The  American  Hospital  Association  indi- 
cated that  most  regional  facilities  operated  at  far  less  than  capacity  in 
terms  of  average  occupancy  during  19731) ,  it  could  become  increasingly 
significant  should  this  rate  of  decrease  continue  or  should  population  in- 
crease significantly. 


6.6 


Public  Pollution  Abatement  Facilities 


The  extent  of  public  sewage  facilities  provided  by  the  Old  West  Region  and 
the  nation  is  illiistrated  in  Table  VI-13.   The  percent  of  total  population 
sewered  (i.e.,  discharging  waste  into  sewage  collector  lines)  is  slightly 
larger  in  the  nation  than  in  the  Region.   However,  the  effluent  from  a  com- 
munity may  be  collected  and  subsequently  discharged  into  local  waterways 
without  treatment  due  to  inadequate  municipal  facilities.   Consequently, 
the  Old  West  Region  provides  actual  sewage  treatment  to  a  slightly  larger 
percent  of  its  population  than  does  the  nation.   This  condition  can  be 
partly  attributed  to  public  sewage  service  in  Nebraska  which  treats  approx- 
imately 10  percent  more  of  the  total  State  population  than  the  national 
average. 

Table  VI-14  illustrates  the  amount  of  total  sewered  population  receiving 
various  types  or  degrees  of  sewage  treatment  in  the  Old  West  Region  and  the 
nation.   Primary  treatment  is  a  physical  process  which  removes  approximately 
90  percent  of  the  solids  and  35  percent  of  the  biochemical  oxygen  demand 
(BOD)  from  sewage  inflow.   Secondary  treatment  is  a  process  following  pri- 
mary treatment  during  which  70  to  95  percent  of  the  BOD  is  biologically 
reduced.   A  slight  reduction  in  solids  is  also  achieved  in  secondary  treat- 
ment.  Tertiary  treatment  is  a  final  "polishing"  stage  frequently  used  for 
drinking  water.   In  this  last  treatment  stage,  solids  are  biochemically  re- 
duced by  98  percent.   Intermediate  treatment  is  an  infrequently  used  process 
which  achieves  primary  treatment  and  some  additional  chemical  reduction  of 
solids. 


The  American  Hospital  Association's  Guide  to  the  Health  Care  Field,  1974 
provided  estimates  of  the  average  percent  of  occupancy  by  institution. 
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Table  VI-13 

PUBLIC  SEWERAGE  SERVICES 

OLD  WEST  REGION  AND  NATION 

1973 


Percent  of  Total 


Sewered  Population 


Unsewered 
Population 

Sewered         Population 
Population     Sewered 

Sewage 
Untreated 

Sewage 
Treated 

Percent 
Treated 

Region 

1 

,112,868 

2,819,432 

71.7 

25,618 

2,793,814 

99.0 

Montana 

291.426 

438,274 

60.0 

3,852 

434,422 

99.1 

Nebraska 

295,071 

1,237,329 

80.7 

10,301 

1,227,028 

99.1 

North  Dakota 

167,646 

467,854 

73.6 

5,180 

462,674 

98.9 

South  Dakota 

250,709 

431,191 

63.2 

5,825 

425,366 

98.6 

Wyoming 

108,016 

244,784 

69.3 

460 

244,324 

99.8 

United  States 

47 

,200,000 

162,800,000 

77.5 

3,900,000 

158,900,000 

97.6 

Source:  Municipal  Waste  Inventory,  STORET  computerized  data  base,  EPA,  1975; 
The  Economics  of  Clean  Water,  EPA,  Washington,  D.C.  1973. 
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Table  VI -14 

DEGREE  OF  PUBLIC  SEWAGE  TREATMENT 
OLD  WEST  REGION  AND  NATION 
1973 
(in  persons  served  by  sanitary  sewerage  facilities) 


No  Public 
Treatment 

Primary 
Treatment 

Intermediate 
Treatment 

Secondary 
Treatment 

Tertiary 
Treatment 

Region 

25,618 

595,787 

6,380 

103,297 

88,350 

Montana 

3,852 

221,301 

4,400 

205,521 

3,200 

Nebraska 

10,301 

283,716 

1,980 

939,182 

2,150 

North  Dakota 

5,180 

3,245 

0 

418,429 

41,000 

South  Dakota 

5,825 

47,525 

0 

335,841 

42,000 

Wyoming 

460 

40,000 

0 

204.324 

0 

United  States 

3,900,000 

46,300,000 

5,900,000 

103,900,000 

2,800,000 

Source:  See  Table  VI-13. 
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The  Old  West  Region  achieves  generally  superior  public  wastewater  treat- 
ment to  that  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.   The  Region  provides  both  secondary 
and  tertiary  treatment  to  a  greater  percentage  of  its  sewered  population 
than  does  the  nation.   In  addition,  less  than  one  percent  of  the  regional 
sewered  population  receives  no  treatment  whereas  more  than  two  percent  of 
the  nation's  sewered  population  is  without  treatment. 

6. 7     Water  and  Power  Generating  Facilities 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  IV,  an  extensive  network  of  dams  and  reservoirs 
has  been  developed  along  the  rivers  of  the  Old  West  Region.   The  primary 
purpose  of  these  water  storage  facilities  is  to  regulate  (to  the  degree 
possible)  the  flow  of  water  downstream,  thus  assuring  a  more  even  year- 
round  flow.   Water  stored  behind  these  dams  is  used  for  a  multiplicity  of 
purposes  such  as  for  irrigation,  domestic  and  municipal  uses  and  industrial 
uses.   While  there  are  numerous  off-channel  uses,  it  was  also  indicated 
that  there  are  a  number  of  in-channel  uses,  including  the  generation  of 
hydroelectric  power. 

In  1970,  260  million  acre-feet  of  water  (see  Table  IV-7)  were  used  to  gen- 
erate 20.5  million  megawatts  of  power  (see  Table  VI-15) .   This  represented 
53.3  percent  of  all  the  power  generated  in  the  Region  during  that  year. 
Montana,  alone,  utilized  80  million  acre-feet  of  water  to  generate  more 
than  7.5  million  megawatts  of  power  (87.2  percent  of  State  total)  during 
1970.   South  Dakota  was  also  another  large  producer  of  hydroelectric  power, 
generating  6.5  million  megawatts  (89.6  percent  of  the  State  total)  in  1970. 

During  the  past  few  years,  the  amount  and  proportion  of  power  generated  by 
hydroelectric  power  plants  in  the  Region  has  declined.   Whereas  in  1970  the 
Region's  hydroelectric  power  facilities  produced  20.5  million  megawatts  (see 
Table  VI-15),  representing  53.5  percent  of  all  power  generated  in  the  Region, 
by  1973  hydroelectric  output  was  down  to  17.2  million  megawatts  and  accounted 
for  40.5  percent  of  total  regional  output.   On  the  other  hand,  in  1973  other 
power  generating  facilities,  principally  coal-fired  plants,  produced  25.3 
million  megawatts  of  power,  accounting  for  59.5  percent  of  the  total  regional 
power  output.   Coal- fired  plants,  alone,  produced  19  million  megawatts  of 
power  (44.8  percent  of  the  regional  total).   Natural  gas  facilities  followed 
coal-fired  plants,  producing  5.2  million  megawatts,  or  12.3  percent  of  the 
regional  total.   With  only  one  nuclear  power  generating  facility  operating 
in  1973,  nuclear  power  generation  accounted  for  only  1.4  percent  of  the 
total  regional  output. 

Aside  from  its  exports  of  agricultural  products  and  mineral  ores,  the  Old 
West  Region  is  an  exporter  of  power.   As  of  1973,  the  Region  was  exporting 
over  20  percent  (an  estimated  9.1  million  megawatts)  of  the  power  generated 
by  its  various  power  facilities.   This  figure  represented  an  estimated  26 
percent  increase  over  the  amount  of  power  exported  by  the  Region  in  1970  and 
a  378  percent  increase  over  the  level  of  power  exportation  in  1960.   Wyoming 
was  the  Region's  largest  exporter  of  power,  exporting  an  estimated  5.6  mil- 
lion megawatts,  as  compared  to  North  Dakota's  3.5  million  megawatts  and 
South  Dakota's  1.8  million  megawatts.   While  Montana  did  export  some  power 
(an  estimated  142  thousand  megawatts)  in  1973,  its  level  of  exportation  was 
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Tabla  VI-15  (Con't) 

ELECTRIC  POWER  DATA  FOR  STATES 
IN  OLD  WEST  REGION 
1960.  1970  and  1973 


W  YO  M  I  N  R 


^ 1960 

Megawatts 


1970 


1973 


capacity' 

Total 
Hydro 
Other 
Coal 

Fuel  Oil 
Gas 

Nuclear 

Wood.  Waste  and 
Other 

GENERATION^ 

Total 
Hydro 
Other^ 
Coal 

Fuel  Oil 
Gas 

Nuclear 

Wood,  Waste  and 
Other 

Consumer  Kurcnases 

Estimated  Net  Exports  (♦) 
or  Imports  (-)3 


HEciKt    MeflowaurrirliHr    Keaawotts     PercinT    1 960^1*9 /o'^*f'97Q-lq71 


Average  Annual 
%  Growth  Ratp 


382 
189 
193 


100.0 
49.5 
50.5 


Thousands  of 
Megawatt  Hours 


1.588 

609 

979 

937 

5 

37 

0 

0 


100.0 

38.4 

61.6 

59.0 

0.3 

2.3 

0.0 

0.0 


PROPORTION  OF  CAPACITY 
UTILIZED 


719 

+718 

Percent  of  Total 
47.5 


1.135 
223 
912 


100.0 
19.6 
80.4 


Thousands  of 
Megawatt  Hours 


6,485 

1.006 

5.479 

5,424 

13 

42 

0 

0 


3,704 
+2,197 


100.0 

15.5 

84.5 

83.6 

0.2 

0.0 

0.0 


Percent  of  Total 
65.2 


1.835 

220 

1.615 

1.564 

33 

18 

0 

0 


100.0 

12.0 

88.0 

85.2 

1.8 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 


Thousands  of 
Megawatt  Hours 


10.395 

1.140 

9,255 

9.101 

63 

91 

0 

0 


3,927 
+5,584 


100 

11 

89, 

87 

0, 

0. 


0.0 
0.0 


Percent  of  Total 
64.7 


+11.5 

+1.7 

+16.8 


+15.1 

+5.1 

+18.8 

+19.2 

+10.0 

+1.3 

+0.0 

+0.0 


+17.8 
+11.8 


+17.4 

-0.5 

+21.0 


+17.0 

+4.3 

+19.1 

+18.8 

+69.2 

+29.4 

+0.0 

+0.0 


+2.0 
+36.5 


^    Does  not  Include  power  capacity  or  generation  of  Industrial,  mine  and  railway  electric  power  plants 
J     Figures  may  not  add  up  to  total,  due  to  rounding.  "^        ^  ' 

V9)l\lroTr"cT.trZ  nr^rttstlct^l'^  transmission.     National  averages  used  ,n  calculation:     1960  at  9.5  percent. 
"^"^     -••"^--'---"°"^'^^^^^  --  —  institute.  N.V.,     " 
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below  its  1960  level  (836  thousand  megawatts) .   Nebraska  was  the  only  State 
in  the  Region  which  did  not  export  power  in  1973;  actually  importing  an 
estimated  1.9  million  megawatts  of  power.   However,  Nebraskii's  1973  level 
of  power  imports  was  32.5  percent  less  than  it  had  been  in  1970. 

The  regional  outlook  in  terms  of  actual  and  potential  power  availability 
appears  to  be  excellent. 
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7.1     Summary 

This  chapter  ireviews  certain  other  regioned.  conditions  not  covered  else- 
where in  this  part  of  the  study,  namely:  housing  conditions  and  the  avail- 
ability of  medical  professionals. 

Uie  housing  data  indicate  that  housing  conditions  in  the  overall  Region 
are  relatively  simileu:  to  those  in  the  nation;  however,  in  1970,  on  a  per- 
centage basis  there  were:   1)  relatively  more  owner  occupied  housing 
units  in  all  States  of  the  Region,  2)  substantially  more  occupied  mobile 
units  in  the  Region  (especially  in  Wyoming  and  MAntema) ,   3)  slightly 
less  overcrowding  in  the  Region,  4)  slightly  mor4  telephones  in  the  occu- 
pied units  of  the  Region,  and  5)  slightly  fewer  occupied  units  in  the  Region 
with  all  plumbing  facilities.  While  there  appeared  to  be  proportionately 
more  vacant  dwelling  units  in  the  Region  in  ciomp&rison  with  the  nation  in 
1970,  this  variation  is  slight  vdien  only  those  units  are  considered  which 
contain  all  plumbing  facilities.   In  fact,  the  data  show  relatively  low 
absolute  numbers  of  adequate  vacant  dwelling  units  in  most  coxinties  of 
the  Region,  and  even  these  may  be  in  an  unsatisfactory  location  to  support 
most  economic  development  activities.   The  conclusion  reached  is  that  the 
existing  regional  hoiising  base  appears  to  be  quite  limited  to  support  po- 
tential mining  or  other  developments  in  the  Region. 

Concerning  medical  professionals,  the  overwhelming  problem  appesurs  to 
be  the  lack  of  physicians  in  the  Region.   In  1972  there  were  on  average 
110  physicians  per  100,000  population  in  the  Region,  compared  to  a  rate 
of  157  in  the  nation.   The  nation  had  eibout  43  percent  more  physicians 
available  than  the  Region  to  serve  an  equivalent  population  and  this 
relationship  appears  to  be  stable  over  time.   This  problem  was  prevalent 
in  all  States,  but  South  Dakota  showed  the  greatest  disparity  with  only 
90  physicians  per  100,000  persons  in  1972. 

7.2     Housing  Conditions  and  Vacancies 

A  review  of  regional  and  national  housing  conditions  is  provided  in 
Table  VII-1.   Data  from  1960  and  1970  on  selected  housing  indicators 
are  provided  for  the  Old  West  Region,  each  State  and  the  nation. 

The  total  number  of  occupied  housing  units  in  the  Region  increased  by 
about  75  thousand,  or  almost  7  percent,  between  1960  and  1970.   This  was 
much  lower  than  the  national  growth  rate  of  occupied  housing  units  of 
almost  20  percent  during  this  seune  period.   However,  while  the  nation's 
household  population  increased  by  over  13  percent  between  1960  and  1970, 
the  increase  for  the  Region  amounted  to  less  than  one  percent.  On  the 
other  hand,  population  per  household  was  similar  for  the  Region  and  nation 

in  1960  (3.3  person  per  household)  and  1970  (3.1  persons  per  household). 
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In  1970,  the  population  per  household  among  the  States  of  the  Region  ranged 
narrowly  between  about  3.0  (Nebraska)  and  3.25  (North  Dakota) . 

The  proportion  of  owner  occupied  housing  units  was  higher  in  the  Region, 
and  all  States  in  the  Region,  than  in  the  nation  in  both  1960  and  1970. 
For  example,  in  1970  about  67.1  percent  of  the  Region's  housing  units 
were  owner  occupied,  compared  with  about  62.9  percent  for  the  nation. 
This  approximate  7  percent  greater  proportion  of  owner  occupied  units 
reflects  the  more  rural  character  of  the  Region  where  comparatively 
greater  numbers  of  ranch  and  farm  families  live  in  their  own  dwelling. 

Table  VII-1  underscores  the  importance  of  mobile  homes  and  trailers  in 
providing  dwelling  space  for  the  Region's  inhabitants.   Except  for  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  the  proportion  of  occupied  mobile  homes  or  trailers 
was  substantially  higher  in  the  Region  than  in  the  nation  in  both  1960 
and  1970.   For  example,  in  1970  occupied  mobile  homes  or  trailers  accounted 
for  about  4.8  percent  (up  from  2.9  percent  in  1960)  of  all  occupied 
housing  units  in  the  Region,  whereas  in  the  nation  such  mobile  units 
accounted  for  only  2.9  percent  of  occupied  housing  units.   Within  the 
Region,  Wyoming  with  8.6  percent  and  Montana  with  6.9  percent  had  the 
highest  proportion  of  mobile  units  among  occupied  housing  units  in  1970. 
Such  mobile  units  appear  to  be  particularly  prevalent  in  mining  and 
construction  areas  where  there  are  large  swings  in  population  from  year- 
to-year,  and  where  there  is  a  limited  supply  of  non-mobile  vacant  units. 
Wyoming  and  Montana  lead  the  States  of  the  Region  in  mining  and  related 
construction  activity,  and  as  additional  mining  activities  proceed  even 
greater  reliance  may  be  placed  upon  mobile  housing  units  in  the  Region. 

The  proportion  of  all  occupied  housing  units  with  an  average  of  1.01  or 
more  persons  per  room  is  an  indicator  of  overcrowding.   Table  VII-1 
shows  that  the  Region  has  moved  in  parallel  with  the  nation,  but  that 
while  overcrowding  appears  slightly  higher  in  the  Region  in  comparison 
with  the  nation  in  1960,  this  was  reversed  by  a  slight  margin  in  1970. 
In  1960,  the  Region  had  an  estimated  12.5  percent  of  its  occupied  housing 
units  with  an  average  of  1.01  or  more  persons  per  room  versus  11.5  percent 
for  the  nation.   In  1970,  this  indicator  was  estimated  at  8.0  percent  for 
the  Region  versus  8.2  percent  for  the  nation.   In  both  1960  and  1970 
Nebraska  led  all  States  with  the  lowest  level  of  overcrowding  as  estimated 
by  this  indicator.   However,  all  States  showed  substantial  declines  in 
overcrowding  between  1960  and  1970.   Wyoming  led  the  other  States  by 
achieving  the  greatest  decline. 

The  availability  of  telephones  and  plumbing  facilities  in  occupied  units 
provides  some  measure  of  housing  quality  and  economic  well-being.   In 
both  1960  and  1970  (see  Table  VII-1)  the  Old  West  Region  had  a  higher 
percentage  of  telephones  in  occupied  housing  units  in  comparison  with  the 
nation  (80.6  percent  versus  78.5  percent,  respectively^  in  1960,  and  89.2 
percent  versus  86.9  percent,  respectively,  in  1970) .   Only  V^oming  and 
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Montana  were  slightly  below  the  national  proportion,  probably  due  to  the 
remotennss  of  many  areas  in  these  States  and  their  higher  percentages 
of  mobile  housing  units.   In  1970,  about  90.9  percent  of  all  occupied 
housing  units  in  the  Region,  contained  all  plumbing  facilities,  compared 
with  93.1  percent  nationwide.   By  1970  the  Region  almost  achieved  parity 
with  the  nation  with  respect  to  this  statistic;  and  both  Wyoming  and 
Nebraska  were  above  the  national  average  in  the  availability  of  occupied 
units  with  all  plumbing  facilities. 

The  Region  appears  to  have  a  higher  rate  of  vacant  housing  units  when 
compared  to  national  data.   In  1950  and  1970  (see  Table  VII-1)  the  Region's 
housing  vacancy  rate  was  7.3  percent  and  8.6  percent,  respectively,  as 
opposed  to  nationwide  levels  of  6.3  percent  and  6.2  percent,  respectively. 
However,  the  quality  of  these  vacant  units  in  the  Region  appears  to  be 
substantially  lower  in  comparison  with  the  nation  when  this  assessment 
is  based  on  vacancies  with  all  plumbing  facilities.   The  proportion  of 
vacant  housing  with  all  plvunbing  facilities  was  substantially  lower  in 
the  Region  in  comparison  with  the  nation  in  1970.   Consequently,  the 
effective  vacancy  rate  (i.e.,  proportion  of  all  housing  units  that  are 
vacant  and  contain  all  plumbing  facilities)  was  relatively  similar  in  the 
Region  and  the  nation  in  1970  (5.5  percent  in  the  Region  and  4.9  percent 
in  the  nation) .   Appendix  C  provides  additional  1970  data  on  county  and 
sub-State  area  housing  levels,  housing  vacancies,  and  vacancies  with 
all  plumbing  facilities.   These  data  reflect  the  relatively  low  absolute 
number  of  vacant  dwelling  units  available  with  all  plumbing  facilities 
in  most  of  the  counties  in  the  Region.   Even  these  limited  riomber  of 
adequate  dwelling  units  may  be  in  an  unsatisfactory  location  to  support 
economic  development.   Many  of  these  counties  are  large  in  land  area 
and  travel  distances  between  potential  jobs  and  adequate  housing  in  many 
cases  would  be  very  great.   The  existing  housing  base  to  support  potential 
mining  or  other  deVelofxnents  in  the  Region  appears  to  be  quite  limited. 

7. 3     Medical  Professionals 

The  availability  of  medical  professionals  provides  an  important  indicator 
of  health  services  being  provided  in  the  Region.   Table  VII-2  presents  data 
for  the  Region  and  nation  on  the  availability  of  such  health  professionals. 

In  1972  the  number  of  active  physicicms  in  the  Region  numbered  an  estimated 
4,288.   Of  these,  about  10.4  percent  were  employed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
82.6  percent  were  non-Federal  doctors  of  medicine  providing  patient  care, 
and  the  remaining  (7.0  percent)  were  non-Federal  teachers,  administrators, 
or  researchers.   This  was  siinil2u:  to  the  national  proportions  in  1972 
except  that  there  was  a  somewhat  greater  proportion  of  Federal  physicians 
in  the  Region  (10.4  percent  versus  7.6  percent  for  the  nation)  and  a  lower 
percentage  of  non-Federal  physicians  involved  in  activities  other  than 
patient  care  (7.0  percent  versus  11.1  percent  for  the  nation).   The 
roost  Important  statistic  revealed  in  TcOjle  VII-2  is  the  overwhelmingly 
low  number  of  physicians  in  the  Region  in  relation  to  the  population  size. 
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Year,  State 

1969 
Region 

Montana 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Wyomi  ng 
United  States 

1970 
Region 

Montana 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Wyoming 
United  States 

1971 

Region 

Montana 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Wyoming 
United  States 

1972 
Region 

Montana 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Wyomi  ng 
United  States 


Table  VII-2 

MEDICAL  PROFESSIONALS 

OLD  WEST  REGION. 

1969-1972 

Active  Physicians^ 


Non-Federal 


Total     Rate2 


Patient       Other^ 
Care      Activities, 


3,921     103.6        3,310 


720 
1,674 
617 
595 
315 


103.7 

113.6 

99.4 

89.1 

95.7 


624 
1,413 
517 
483 
273 


204 
20 

128 
27 
18 
11 


297,122     147.6     245,368     25,763 


4,024     106.1         3,385 


744 
1,725 
622 
598 
335 


107.1 
116.3 
100.7 
89.9 
101.5 


657 
1,439 
512 
485 
292 


224 
22 

142 
30 
18 
12 


305,306  150.2  252,778  26,434 


4,144  107.3    3,483 


778 
1,780 
635 
598 
353 


109.6 
118.0 
101.0 
88.6 
103.8 


686 
1,491 
521 
484 
301 


249 
27 

151 
36 
20 
15 


316,545  153.5  261,335  29,046 


4,288     109.8         3,543 


797 
1,864 
648. 
614 
365 


111.3 
122.0 
102.2 
90.3 
105.5 


694 
1,532 
524 
482 
311 


300 
32 

191 
37 
27 
13 


327,747     157.4"    266,587     36,228 


Federal 4 


407 
76 

133 

73 

94 

31 

25,991 


415 
65 

144 

80 

95 

31 

26,094 


412 
65 

138 

78 

94 

37 

26,164 


445 
71 

141 
87 

105 

41 

24,932 


o     ■   .      ^  M  rActive  Civilian 

Reaiste_redJiurs«5^__Q£QitJJSi^ 

.     Total     Rate2      ^Total     Rate^ 


NA 

NA 

1,702 

45.0 

NA 

NA 

320 

46.1 

NA 

NA 

778 

52.8 

NA 

NA 

227 

36.7 

NA 

MA 

242 

36.2 

NA 

NA 

135 

41.0 

NA 

NA 

92,984 

46.2 

NA 

NA 

1,709 

45.0 

NA 

NA 

314 

45.2 

NA 

NA 

781 

52.7 

NA 

NA 

228 

36.9 

NA 

NA 

241 

36.2 

NA 

NA 

145 

43.7 

NA 

NA 

95,422 

47.0 

6,934 

179 

5 

1,764 

45.7 

1,289 

181 

5 

316 

44.5 

2,763 

183 

2 

822 

54.5 

1,110 

176 

5 

236 

37.5 

1,171 

173 

5 

235 

34.7 

601 

176 

8 

156 

45.9 

345,953       167.8   97,210    47.1 


7,203       184.5     1,755     45.0 


1,355 

189.2.' 

315 

44.0 

2.861 

187.2 

822 

53.8 

1,206 

190.2 

233 

36.8 

1,185 

174.3 

229 

33.7 

596 

172.3 

156 

45.1 

359,843       172.8  97,970    47.0 


9 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


Excludes  doctors  of  Osteopathy. 

Per  100,000  resident  population;  based  on  Bureau  of  the  Census  population  estimates. 

Includes  teachers,  administrators,  researchers,  and  others. 

Includes  physician  overseas. 

Registered  nurses  in  hospitals  only. 


Source:  1)  American  Medical  Association,  Center  for  Health  Services  Research  and 

Development,  Pistribution  of  Physicians  in  the  U.S.,  Regional,  state,  county 
and  metropolitan  areas,  published  annually,  G.A,  Roback,  Chicago. 
2)  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Public  Health  Service, 
Health  Resources  Administration,  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics,* 
Health  Resource  Statistics,  published  annually,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C. 
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In  all  years  (1969'<-1972)  shown,,  the  number  of  physicians  per  100^000 
population  Is  much  lower  in  the  Region  as  compared  with  the  nation, 
Por  example,  in  1972  the  rate  was  about  110  for  the  Region  as  opposed  to 
157  for  the  nation.   Hie  nation  had  about  43  percent  more  physicians 
available  than  the  Region  to  serve  an  equivalent  population,  and  this 
relationship  was  stable  between  1969  and  1972.   This  problem  of  a  lack 
of  physiclems  in  relation  to  population  size  is  apparent  in  all  States 
in  the  Old  West  Region.  Nebraska  has  the  highest  rate  of  physicians 
per  100,000  population,  but  in  1972  the  rate  was  only  122.   The  problem 
of  physicleui  availed^ility  is  most  acute  in  South  Dakota.   In  1972 
the  rate  was  only  90  physicieuis  per  100,000  persons.   The  national  rate 
was  75  percent  higher  thein  that  of  South  Dakota.   The  lack  of  physicians 
in  the  Region  is  partiadly  traceable  to  the  rural  character  of  the  Region, 
the  low  incomes  generated  in  many  cureas  and  the  limited  number  of  laurge 
hospitals  (see  Chapter  VI)  that  attract  a  variety  of  medical  specialists. 
Among  the  non-Federal  physicians,  in  1972  about  32  percent  were  general 
practitionars  and   the  remaining  were  specialises  in  the  Region  as  opposed 
to  eibout  17  percent  general  practitioners  nationwide. 

With  regeurd  to  registered  ntirses  and  civilian  dentists,  the  Region 
performs  much  better.   In  1971  and  1972  the  number  of  registered  nxirses 
in  hospitals  per  100,000  population  was  higher  in  the  Region  (by  eibout 
7  percent)  euid  all  States  (except  Wyoming  in  1972)  in  comparison  with 
the  nation.   Between  1969  and  1972  the  number  of  civilian  dentists  per 
100,000  population  averaged  about  45  for  the  Region  versus  about  47  (or 
only  2Qx)ut  4  percent  higher)  for  the  nation.  Only  North  Dakota  and  South 
Okkota  appear  sxibstcmtially  lower  than  the  national  rate  with  about  37 
and  34  dentists  per  100,000  population,  respectively,  in  1972. 
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8.1     Regional  Summary 

Teibles  VIII-1  through  VIII-4  present  real  earnings  (constant  1967 
dollars)  iuid  enployiaent  data  for  the  Old  West  Region  and  the  nation  for 
selected  years  from  1950  through  1974.   As  shovm  in  Teible  VIII-1,  total 
earnings  (1967  dollars)  have  grown  from  $5.9  billion  in  1950  to  $11.3 
billion  in  1974,  or  at  a  compounded  annual  growth  rate  of  2.7  percent. 
Real  earnings  in  1973  were  $12.7  billion,  $1.4  billion  greater  than  in 
1974.   "niis  resulted  primarily  from  declines  in  agricultural  earnings 
due  to  adverse  weather  conditions  and  lower  agricultural  commodity 
prices. 

As  Table  VIII-2  indicates,  earnings  growth  was  not  evenly  distributed 
during  the  24-year  period.   For  instance,  the  Old  West  Region's  economy 
grew  fastest  dvuring  the  1970-1974  period,  and  grew  faster  during  the 
1960 's  than  it  did  during  the  1950' s.   Earnings  growth  during  the  1950 's 
in  the  Region  was  well  below  the  national  rate,  whereas  in  the  early 
1970' s  earnings  growth  was  substantially  higher  in  the  Region  in  compari- 
son with  the  nation.  The  nation's  annual  real  earnings  growth  rate  was 
3.7  percent  from  1950  to  1959,  in  contrast  to  only  0.4  percent  for  the 
Region.   The  slowdown  in  the  Region's  economy  during  the  1950 's  can  be 
traced  largely  to  a  subst2mtial  decline  in  agricultural  earnings  and 
employment.  On  the  other  hcuid,  the  Region's  annual  real  earnings 
growth  rate  between  1970  and  1974  was  5.5  percent  compared  to  the 
nation's  2.9  percent.  This  spurt  in  regional  growth  is  largely  linked  to 
incre2ised  agricultural  and  mining  revenues. 

Table  VIII-1  also  presents  the  sectorial  distribution  of  real  earnings 
for  the  Region  and  the  nation.   With  the  exception  of  agriculture  amd 
manufacturing,  the  sectorial  distribution  in  the  Region  is  roughly  compar- 
able to  the  real  earnings  pattern  in  the  nation.   Over  the  years,  in  rela- 
tive terms,  the  Region's  agriculture  contributed  three  to  four  or  more 
times  as  much  as  did  the  agriculture  sector  in  the  nation  to  earnings. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  manufacturing  sector  in  the  nation  contributed  two 
to  three  times  as  much  as  did  manufacturing  in  the  Region. 

During  the  period  1950  to  1974  the  driving  forces  of  growth  in  the  Region's 
econoitiy  have  been  the  manufacturing,  mining,  and  Federal  Government  sectors 
in  the  sense  that  these  sectors  have  been  most  responsible  for  stimulating 
growth  in  the  transportation,  communications  and  utilities  (TCU)  ;  contract 
construction;  trade;  financial,  insurance  and  real  estate  (FIRE)  ;  services; 
and   State  and  local  government  sectors.   While  agriculture  has  always  been 
an  inportant  factor  in  the  regional  economy,  it  has  not  been  a  significant 
catalyst  for  growth  over  the  25-year  period. 


The  1950  through  1972  data  were  compiled  from  a  special  conputer  run  by 
the  Bvireau  of  Economic  Analysis,  Regional  Economics  Division,   Some  of 
these  data  (1968,  1970  and  1972)  were  used  for  disaggregations  at  the  sub- 
State  level  (see  Appendix  D) .   Data  for  1973  and  1974  were  obtained  from 
Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  Survey  of  Current  Business,  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  August,  1975. 

Only  over  the  past  several  years  (1973,  1974)  has  agriculture,  because  of 
substantially  increased  earnings,  appeared  to  "drive"  some  of  the  other 
sectors. 
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TabLe  VII  1-3  presents  omployinent  data  by  sector  and  Table  VI.TI-4  presents 
the  annual  growth  rates  of  employment  hy  sector  for  the  Region  and  nation." 
HmiiLoyment  increased  from  1.4  million  in  1950  to  1.8  million  in  1974,  a 
com^xjunded  annual  growth  of  1.2  percent.   This  growth  was  37  percent  below 
growth  of  employment  in  the  nation  (1.9  percent  annually) .   As  Table  VIII-4 
indicates.  Region  employment  grew  at  an  annual  rate  of  0.4  percent  from 
1950  to  1959,  1.3  percent  from  1959  to  1970,  and  2.7  percent  from  1970  to 
1974.   The  extraordinary  growth  in  1970-1974  may  be  attributed  to  marked 
increases  in  employment  in  manufacturing,  mining,  construction,  and  TCU. 
The  growth  of  these  sectors,  along  with  increased  agricultural  earnings, 
provided  stimulus  for  additional  growth  in  the  trade,  FIRE,  services  and 
State  and  local  government  sectors . 

The  distribution  of  employment  between  the  five  States  in  the  Old  West 
Region  in  1974  was  as  follows:   Montana,  17  percent;  Nebraska,  40  percent; 
North  Dakota,  16  percent;  South  Dakota,  17  percent;  and  Wyoming,  10  percent. 
A  brief  summary  of  each  sector  follows. 

8,1.1   Agriculture 

As  shown  in  Tables  VIII-1  and  VIII-2,  agriculture  earnings  in  the  Region 
have  experienced  substantial  year-to-year  variability.   For  instance,  real 
earnings  (1967  dollars)  were  $2.1  billion  in  1950,  then  fell  to  $1.0 
billion  in  1959.   In  1962,  real  earnings  were  $1.7  billion,  declining  to 
$1.4  billion  in  1968.   Agriculture  real  earnings  were  at  an  all  time  high 
of  $3.y  billion  in  1973,  but  fell  to  $2.4  billion  in  1974.   These  wide 
fluctuations  reflect,  primarily,  weather  conditions;  governmental  agricul- 
tural programs  and  policies;  and  in  recent  years  world  food  shortages  and 
the  resulting  impact  on  agricultural  commodity  prices. 

Agricultural  employment  in  the  Region  declined  from  438,000  in  1950  to 
233,000  in  1974,  a  decline  of  almost  50  percent,  or  an  annual  rate  of  2.6 
percent  (see  Tables  VIII-3  and  VIII-4).   This  is  slightly  less  than  the  3.0 
percent  annual  rate  of  decline  of  agricultural  employment  in  the  nation. 
The  shift  of  employment  out  of  agriculture  occurred  primarily  during  the 
1950 's  and  1960's.   Since  1970,  agricultural  employment  in  the  Region  has 
begun  to  stabilize.   Agriculture's  share  of  total  employment  in  the  Region 
was  12.8  percent  in  1974,  this  was  approximately  three  times  agriculture's 
share  of  employment  in  the  nation - 

The  total  value  of  all  crops  harvested  in  the  Region  in  1973  was  $6.3  bil- 
lion (in  current  dollars,  see  Chapter  IV).   Of  this  amount,  $2.2  billion 
(35  percent)  was  wheat,  $1.6  billion  (25  percent)  was  corn,  and  $864 
million  (14  percent)  was  hay.   Of  the  total  value  of  crops  harvested,  $3.6 
billion  was  sold  in  the  market  place  by  farmers.   The  remaining  amount 
($2.7  billion)  was  consumed  on  farms  by  livestock  and  poultry.   The  total 
value  of  livestock  and  poultry  sold  during  1973  was  $5.0  billion.  Thus, 
the  total  value  of  all  farm  produce  sold  during  1973  in  the  Region  was 
$8.(1  billion.  This  was  distributed  between  the  States  as  follows: 
Montana,  $1.1  billion  (12.4  percent);  Nebraska,  $3.7  billion  (43.2  percent); 
North  Dakota,  $1.7  billion  (20.1  percent);  South  Dakota,  $1.7  billion  (19.7 
percent);  and  Wyoming,  $389  million  (4.5  percent). 

3 

Employment  estimates  as  presented  here  are  consistent  with  the  "work 
force"  definition.   Total  number  of  jobs  are  counted  using  this  definition. 
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H . 1 . 2   Mining 

Real  earnings  in  mining  increased  from  $133  million  in  1950  to  S264  Million 
in  1974,  an  annual  growth  rate  of  2.9  percent.   The  corresponding  growth 
rate  in  the  nation  was  only  1.2  percent.   The  Region's  growth  in  mining  was 
not  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  study  period.   For  instance,  earnings 
grew  at  an  annual  rate  of  2.4  percent  from  1950  to  1959,  1.4  percent  from 
1959  to  1970,  and  by  8.3  percent  from  1970  to  1974. 

Employment  in  mining  in  1962  was  25,300,  down  from  27,800  in  1959  and  26,300 
in  1950.   Since  1962,  employment  in  mining  increased  to  33,800  by  1974. 
Approximately  70  percent  of  the  growth  from  1962  to  1974  occurred  during 
the  1970-1974  period.   This  recent  surge  reflects,  largely,  the  impact  of 
energy  shortages  on  increased  petroleum  extraction  and  coal  mining.   Mining's 
share  of  total  employment  in  the  Region  was  1.9  percent  in  1974,  which  was 
more  than  double  mining's  she.re  of  total  national  employment. 

The  total  va,lue  of  mineral  production  in  the  Region  in  1974  was  $2.5  billion 
(in  current  dollars,  see  Chapter  IV).   Of  this  amount,  crude  petroleiam 
accounted  for  $1.4  billion  (54  percent) ,  copper  accounted  for  $213  million 
(8.4  percent) ,  coal  $198  million  (7.8  percent) ,  and  gold  and  silver  account- 
ed for  $77  million  (3.0  percent).   The  value  of  crude  petroleum  production 
more  than  doubled  from  1971  to  1974,  and  the  value  of  coal  production  in- 
creased by  almost  four  times  during  this  same  period.   The  total  value  of 
1974  mineral  production  was  distributed  between  the  five  States  in  the 
Region  as  follows:   Montana,  $576  million  (22.8  percent) ;  Nebraska,  $99 
million  (3.9  percent);  North  Dakota,  $180  million  (7,1  percent);  South 
Dakota,  $118  million  (4.7  percent);  and  Wyoming,  $1.6  billion  (61.5  percent). 

8.1.3    Contract  Construction 

During  the  study  period,  real  earnings  in  contract  construction  in  the 
Region  increased  from  $351  million  in  1950  to  $785  million  in  1974,  or  3.4 
percent  annually.   However,  earnings  in  construction  have  experienced  sig- 
nificant year-to-year  fluctuations.  These  variations  can  be  related  to 
several  factors,  including:   cyclical  fluctuations  in  national  construc- 
tion activity  and  regional  construction  of  major  highways,  reclamation  pro- 
jects and  military  installations,  and  uneven  expansion  of  other  sectors  in 
the  Region  such  as  manufacturing,  mining  and  TCU 

Employment  in  contract  construction  increased  from  65,700  in  1950  to 
95,100  in  1974,  or  1.6  percent  per  year.   However,  employment  in  this 
sector  grew  at  6.7  percent  per  year  from  1970  to  1974,  principally  due  to 

1)  the  constiruction  of  major  coal-fired  electric  generating  plants,  and 

2)  the  expansion  in  the  mining  and  manufacturing  sectors  during  this 
period.   Contract  construction  accovinted  for  5.2  percent  of  total  Region 
employment  in  1974,  which  was  approximately  equivalent  to  the  national 
share  of  this  sector.   The  distribution  of  contract  construction  employment 
between  the  five  States  was  roughly  equivalent  to  the  distribution  of  total 
employment  between  these  States.   However,  since  1970,  Wyoming  has  had  more 
than  its  proportionate  share  due  to  the  construction  of  major  coal-fired 
electric  generating  plants. 
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8 .  J  .  4    Manufacturing^ 

Manul'.icturing  earninqs  (19t)7  dollars)  in  the  Reqion  in-roased  from  $429  ^fe- 

millxon  in  1950  to  $1.2  billion  in  1974,  or  4.3  percent  per  year.   This 
ijrowth  was  19  percent  faster  t'nan  manufacturinq  earnings  in  the  nation. 

Approximately  27  percent  of  total  manufacturinq  earnings  in  the  Reqion  in 
1972  were  generated  by  "food  and  kindred  products"  firms;  29  percent  by 
"other  manufacturing"  (i.e.,  paper  and  allied  products,  petroleum  refining, 
primary  metals,  fabricated  metals,  and  miscellaneous  activities;  24  percent  by 
"machinery  and  transportation  equipment"  firms;  10  percent  by  "lumber  and 
furniture"  firms;  and  10  percent  by  "textiles,  apparel,  printing  and  chem- 
icals" firms.-^ 

Manufacturing  employment  in  the  Region  increased  from  113,500  in  1950  to 
186,900  in  1974,  or  2.1  percent  annually.   This  is  almost  double  the 
growth  rate  of  manufacturing  employment  in  the  nation.   Manufacturing's 
share  of  total  employment  in  the  Region  increased  from  8.3  percent  in  1950 
to  10.3  percent  in  1974.   However,  manufacturing's  share  of  total  employ- 
ment in  the  Region  was  almost  60  percent  below  manufacturing's  share  of 
employment  in  the  nation  in  1974.   The  distribution  of  manufacturing  em- 
ployment between  the  five  States  in  1974  was  as  follows:   Montana,  15.3 
percent;  Nebraska,  56.7  percent;  North  Dakota,  9.0  percent;  South  Dakota, 
13.9  percent;  and  Wyoming,  5.1  percent. 

8.1.5   Transportation,  Communications,  and  Utilities  (TCU) 

Real  earnings  in  TCU  increased  from  $520  million  in  1950  to  $880  million 
in  1974,  an  annual  increase  of  2.2  percent.   This  is  about  33  percent 
below  the  corresponding  national  growth  rate.   However,  the  growth  rate 
from  1970-1974  in  the  Region  was  4.6  percent  compared  to  only  3.3  percent 
in  the  nation. 

In  1972,  transportation  accounted  for  63  percent  of  total  Region  earnings 
in  TCU.   Of  this  amount,  railroads  accounted  for  52  percent,  motor  freight 
accounted  for  35  percent,  and  "other"  transportation  for  13  percent. 
Communications  accounted  for  23  percent  of  total  TCU  earnings  in  1972,  and 
electric,  gas,  and  sanitary  facilities  utilities  accounted  for  the  remain- 
ing 14  percent  of  total  earnings. 

Regional  employment  in  l-CU  in  1974  was  114,200,  which  was  an  increase  from 
101,800  in  1968,  but  down  from  the  1950  level  of  119,700.   In  1974,  TCU's 
share  of  total  employment  in  the  Region  was  6.3  percent,  compared  to  8,7 
percent  in  1950.   TCU's  share  of  total  national  employment  declined  from 
7.7  percent  in  1950  to  5.7  percent  in  1974.   Thus,  TCU's  share  of  total 
employment  in  the  Region  has  been  slightly  greater  than  in  the  nation. 
The  distribution  of  TCU  employment  between  the  five  States  generally  fol- 
lows the  distribution  of  total  employment  between  these  States,  except 
that  Montama  amd  Wyoming  have  slightly  more  than  their  proportionate 
shares,  and  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  have  slightly  less  than  their 

proportionate  shares. 
_ 

The  sub-sector  distributions  of  1972  earnings  discussed  in  this  chapter 
come  directly  from  the  special  computer  runs  provided  by  Bureau  of 
Economic  Analysis,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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8.1.6   Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade 

Real  earnings  in  trade  increased  from  $1.1  billion  in  1950  to  $1.9  billion 
in  1974,  or  an  annual  growth  rate  of  2.2  percent.  During  the  same  period, 
employment  increased  from  254,900  to  398,600,  or  1.9  percent  per  year. 

Trade,  in  1974,  was  the  Region's  second  largest  sector  in  earnings  and  the 

largest  sector  in  employment;  accounting  for  16.6  percent  of  total  earnings 

and  21.9  percent  of  total  employment.   The  Region  share  ratios  are  slightly 
higher  than  the  corresponding  ratios  in  the  nation. 

The  demand  for  wholesale  and  retail  trade  is  primarily  local.  Therefore, 
the  growth  eind  geographic  distribution  of  the  trade  sector  has  paralleled 
the  econoinic  development  of  the  respective  communities  within  the  Region. 
Rising  incomes  and  the  somewhat  increased  concentration  of  the  population 
in  more  urbanized  areas  have  resulted  in  enlarged  markets  for  wholesale  and 
retail  trade.  However,  many  rural  areas  of  the  Region  have  not  experienced 
compareible  growth  in  trade  due  to  the  lack  of  significant  economic  growth 
in  one  or  more  of  the  "basic"  sectors. 

The  distribution  of  earnings  and  employment  of  the  trade  sector  between  the 
five  States  generally  follows  the  distribution  of  total  earnings  and  employ- 
ment between  these  States,  except  Wyoming  which  has  proportionately  less. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  substantial  part  of  Wyoming  is  served  by 
wholesale  trade  and  distribution  centers  outside  of  the  State  (e.g., 
Billings,  Denver,  and  Salt  Lake  City). 

8.1.7   Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate  (FIRE) 

FIRE  is  a  secondary  sector  in  the  Region's  economy  since  it  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  economic  activity  in  other  sectors.   Consequently,  the 
regional  pattern  of  growth  reflects  the  sensitivity  of  this  sector  to 
economic  activity  in  mining,  manufacturing,  government  and  TCU.   Real  earn- 
ings in  FIFE  increased  from  $172  million  in  1950  to  $461  million  in  1974, 
or  4.2  percent  per  year , 

Regional  employment  in  FIRE  increased  from  38,700  in  1950  to  76,200  in  1974, 
equivalent  to  2.9  percent  annually.   The  corresponding  rate  for  the  nation 
was  3.3  percent,  or  14  percent  faster  than  the  Region's  rate.   FIRE's  share, 
of  total  employment  in  Nebraska  is  significantly  above  FIRE's  share  in  the 
other  States.   This  reflects  the  presence  of  the  relatively  large  financial 
institutions  located  in  the  Omaha  area. 
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8.1.8   Sorvices 

Real  earnlnqs  in  services  increased  from  $478  million  in  1950  to  $1.3  bil- 
lion in  1974,  or  4.3  percent  per  year.   The  earnings  growth  of  this  sector 
was  second  only  to  State  and  local  government  as  the  fastest  growing  sector 
in  the  Req ion's  economy  during  the  study  period.   However,  real  earnings 
growth  in  services  in  the  nation  was  still  21  percent  faster  than  the  growth 
rate  in  the  Region  for  this  period. 

Employment  in  services  increased  from  144,000  in  1950  to  311,300  in  1974,  or 
3.3  percent  per  year,  compared  to  3.4  percent  in  the  nation.   Services' 
share  of  total  employment  in  the  Region  was  17 . 1  percent  in  1974 ,  second 
only  to  trade  as  the  sector  providing  the  most  jobs  in  the  Region's  economy. 

Professional  services  accounted  for  63  percent  of  total  earnings  in  the 
services  sector  in  1972,  with  other  services  (i.e.,  lodging  places, 
repair  services,  amusements  and  recreation  services,  personal  services,  and 
private  household  services)  accounting  for  the  balance.   The  1972  distribu- 
tion of  services  earnings  and  employment  between  the  five  States  follows, 
in  general,  the  distribution  of  total  earnings  and  employment  between  these 
States. 

8.1.9   Federal  Government 

Federal  Government's  (including  military)  share  of  total  real  earnings  in 
the  Region  in  1974  was  7.5  percent,  up  from  5.4  percent  in  1950  (but  down 
from  8.4  percent  in  1972).   Federal  Government's  share  of  total  regional 
earnings  in  1974  was  15  percent  above  Federal  Government's  share  of  earn- 
ings in  the  nation.   The  Region's  real  earnings  in  this  sec\:or  increased 
from  $317  million  in  1950  to  $849  million  in  1974,  or  4.2  percent  per  year, 
compared  to  the  corresponding  national  rate  of  4.3  percent. 

Employment  in  the  Federal  Government  sector  increased  from  56,800  in  1950 

to  101,500  in  1974  (2.5  percent  per  year).   Federal  Government  employment 

accounted  for  5.6  percent  of  total  employment  in  the  Region  in  1974,  which 

is  70  percent  above  Federal  Government's  share  of  total  employment  in  the 
nation. 

In  1972,  civilian  government  employment  in  the  Region  accounted  for  57 
percent  of  total  earnings  in  the  Federal  Government  sector,  with  military 
personnel  accounting  for  the  remainder.   Civilian  government  employment 
in  the  nation  provided  64  percent  of  total  earnings  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment sector,  and  reflects  the  somewhat  larger  share  of  military  installa- 
tions in  the  Region  as  compared  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.   In  1974,  the 
distribution  of  Federal  Government  employment  between  the  five  States  was 
as  follows:   Montana,  17.0  percent;  Nebraska,  29.6  percent;  North  Dakota, 
23.9  percent;  South  Dakota,  18.8  percent;  and  Wyoming,  10.6  percent. 
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Federal  outlays  for  the  Region  in  irY  1974  totaled  $5.2  billion  (in  current 
dollars,  see  Chapter  VI).  Of  this  amount,  $1.6  billion  (30.7  percent)  was 
expended  by  HEW,  $980  million  (19.0  percent)  by  Defense,  and  $774  million 
(15.0  percent)  by  Agriculture.   Total  Federal  outlays  were  distributed 
between  the  five  States  as  follows:   Montana,  20.2  percent;  Nebraska,  33.6 
percent;  North  Dakota,  19.6  percent;  South  Dakota,  17.1  percent;  and 
Wyoming,  9.5  percent  (see  TadDle  VI-1)  . 

8.1.10  State  and  Local  Government 

Real  earnings  in  State  cind  local  government  in  the  Region  increased  from 
$338  million  in  1950  to  $1.2  billion  in  1974,  or  5.5  percent  per  year. 
The  corresponding  national  rate  was  6.8  percent.  During  this  same  period, 
employment  increased  from  114,000  to  266,700,  3.6  percent  per  year,  which 
was  almost  20  percent  below  the  national  growth  rate  of  this  sector.  Even 
so,  earnings  and  employment  growth  in  this  sector  was  faster  than  in  einy 
other  sector  in  the  Region  during  the  1950-1974  period.  This  growth  has 
not  been  limited  to  the  urban  areas,  but  has  been  spread  throughout  the 
Region.   The  greatest  rise  in  this  sector  has  been  due  to  the  increased 
costs  of  education  and  the  need  for  teachers  and  other  school  personnel. 
In  addition,  population  growth,  rising  incomes,  the  demand  for  better 
services  by  the  populace,  highway  building  programs,  the  implementation 
of  Federal  programs  and  the  growth  of  other  sectors  of  the  economy  have 
all  led  to  greater  activity  by  State  and  local  governments. 

State  and  local  government  accounted  for  14.7  percent  of  total  employment 
in  the  Region  in  1974,  up  from  only  8.3  percent  in  1950.   These  share 
ratios  are  essentially  equivalent  to  the  corresponding  national  share 
ratios.   The  distribution  of  State  and  local  government  employment  between 
the  States  follows  the  distribution  of  total  employment  between  these 
States. 

Expenditures  by  State  and  local  governments  in  the  Old  West  Region  for  FY 
1973  totaled  $3.2  billion  (in  current  dollars,  see  Chapter  VI) .   Of  this 
amount,  $1.4  billion  (42.0  percent)  went  to  education,  and  $607  million 
(18.8  percent)  went  to  highways.  Total  State  and  local  government  expendi- 
tures were  distributed  between  the  States  as  follows:  Montema,  19.8  per- 
cent; Nebraska,  34.9  percent;  North  Dakota,  16.0  percent;  South  Dakota,  17.4 
percent;  and  Wyoming,  11.9  percent  (see  Table  VI-2) . 


1 

See  Chapter  VI,  Table  VI-2 
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8.2     Montana 

This  section  reviews  the  economic  structure  of  Montana.   Tables  VIII-5 
through  VIII-7  present  real  earnings  (1967  dollars)  and  employment  data 
for  the  State  for  selected  years  from  1950  through  1974.   Appendix  D 
provides  a  more  detailed  sector  analysis  of  the  Montana  economy.   Tables 
D-1  through  D-6  in  Appendix  D  present  real  earnings  and  employment  data 
for  the  three  siib-State  areas  (Northeast,  Southeast  and  West)  for  1968, 
1970  and  1972. 

As  shovm  in  Table  VIII-5,  real  earnings  increased  from  $1.1  billion  in 
1950  to  $2.0  billion  in  1974,  or  2.3  percent  annually.   This  is  less  than 
the  rate  of  growth  in  the  Region's  earnings  of  2.7  percent,  and  less  than 
the  national  rate  of  growth  of  3.8  percent  during  this  period.   There  has 
been  substantial  variability  in  real  earnings  over  time  in  Montana.   In 
fact,  real  earnings  was  $2.2  billion  in  1973,  compared  to  only  $2.0  bil- 
lion in  1974.   The  primary  factors  contributing  to  the  year-to-year  varia- 
bility in  real  earnings  are  1)  the  instability  of  agricultural  earnings 
due  to  weather,  and  in  recent  years  due  to  changes  in  agricultural  commod- 
ity prices,  2)  swings  in  copper  prices  and  the  resulting  impact  on  copper 
mining  and  smelting,  and  3)  fluctuations  in  the  construction  industry  and 
the  resulting  impact  on  lumber  and  wood  products  production.   The  major 
driving  forces  in  the  State '  s  economy  during  the  period  londer  review  have 
been  mining  (copper  and  crude  petroleum) ,  manufacturing  (copper  smelting, 
and  lumber  and  wood  products)  and  Federal  Government.   Although  agricul- 
ture is  a  major  sector  in  the  State's  economy,  it  has  experienced  a  sub- 
stantial decline  in  employment  during  the  period  under  review  and  real 
earnings  vacillate  widely  from  year-to-year.   In  fact,  agriculture  real 
earnings  in  1974  were  about  equivalent  to  those  generated  in  1950.   Thus, 
agriculture  has  not  been  a  major  driving  force  in  the  recent  growth  of  the 
State's  economy. 

Total  employment  in  Montana  increased  from  222,000  in  1950  to  309,000  in 
1974,  or  1.4  percent  per  year.   This  is  17  percent  faster  than  the  Region's 
rate  of  employment  growth,  but  26  percent  below  the  nation's  rate  of  growth. 
The  trade  sector  provided  22.5  percent  of  all  jobs  in  Montana  in  1974,  this 
sector  was  followed  by  services  with  17.3  percent.  State  and  local  govern- 
ment with  14.6  percent  and  agriculture  with  11.9  percent.   The  aggregate 
sectorial  mix  in  Montana  is  very  similar  to  the  sectorial  mix  in  the  Region. 

As  shown  in  Tables  D-1  through  D-6  in  Appendix  D,  the  Northeast  sub-State 
area  accounted  for  37.6  percent  of  total  earnings  and  37.9  percent  of 
total  employment  in  Montana  in  1972.  The  Southeast  area  accounted  for 
31.8  percent  of  both  total  earnings  and  total  employment,  and  the  West 
accounted  for  30.2  percent  of  total  earnings  and  31.5  percent  of  total 
employment. 
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8. 3    Nebraska 

This  section  examines  the  economic  structure  of  Nebraska.   Tables  VIII-8 
through  VIII-10  present  real  earnings  (1967  dollars)  and  employment  for 
the  State  for  selected  years  from  1950  through  1974.   Appendix  D  provides 
a  more  detailed  sector  analysis  of  the  Nebraska  economy.   Tables  D-7 
through  D-16  in  Appendix  D  present  real  earnings  and  employment  for  the 
five  sub-State  areas  (Central,  East,  Northeast,  Southeast  and  West)  for 
1968,  1970  and  1972. 

As  shown  in  Table  VIII-8  real  earnings  for  the  State  increased  from  $2.3 
billion  in  1950  to  $4.4  billion  in  1974,  an  annual  growth  rate  of  2.7 
percent.   This  is  equivalent  to  the  Region's  growth  rate  in  real  earnings 
for  this  same  period,  but  29  percent  below  the  nation's  growth  rate  in 
real  earnings.   There  has  been  significant  varicibility  in  real  earnings, 
during  the  study  period.   In  fact,  real  earnings  of  $5.0  billion  in  1973 
was  higher  than  in  1974.   The  primary  factors  contributing  to  the  year-to- 
year  variability  of  real  earnings  in  Nebraska  are  1)  the  instability  of 
agricultural  earnings  due  to  weather,  and  in  recent  years  due  to  changes 
in  government  controls  and  agricultural  commodity  prices,  and  2)  the 
fluctuations  in  manufacturing  activity  due  largely  to  national  economic 
cycles.   When  conpared  with  the  nation,  agriculture's  share  of  employment 
in  Nebraska  was  2.6  times  agriculture's  share  in  the  nation,  and  manufac- 
turing's share  of  employment  in  Nebraska  is  40  percent  below  manufactur- 
ing's share  in  the  nation  in  1974. 

Ihe  major  driving  forces  of  the  State's  economy  during  the  period  under 
review  have  been  manufacturing  cuid  Federal  Government,   Although  agriculture 
is  a  major  sector  in  the  State's  economy,  it  has  experienced  a  substantial 
decline  in  employment  during  the  1950-1974  period  and  little  change  in  real 
earnings  contribution.   Thus,  it  has  not  been  a  major  driving  force  in  the 
recent  growth  of  the  State's  economy. 

Total  employment  in  Nebraska  increased  from  553,200  in  1950  to  727,700  in 
1974,  or  1.2  percent  per  year.   This  is  equivalent  to  the  rate  of  employ- 
ment growth  in  the  Region,  but  37  percent  below  the  employment  growth  rate 
in  the  nation.   The  trade  sector  provided  22.3  percent  of  all  jobs  in  1974; 
this  sector  was  followed  by  services  with  17.6  percent,  manufacturing  with 
14.6  percent.  State  and  local  government  with  13.4  percent,  and  agriculture 
with  11.4  percent.   The  major  differences  between  the  aggregate  sectorial 
mix  in  Nebraska  and  in  the  Region  occur  in  mining  and  manufacturing.   In  1974 
manufacturing's  share  of  en^^loyment  in  Nebraska  was  42  percent  greater  than 
manufacturing's  share  in  the  Region,  and  mining's  share  of  employment  in 
Nebraska  was  only  16  percent  of  mining's  share  in  the  Region. 
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'It.':   'lisitriiv Jtion  of  total  enr.lcyner.t.  ir.  i5~2  betveer.  the  five  s^-S-it- 
arH-j«  wcih  a:-;  follows:   '.'(intral ,  20.4  percent;  East  (Omaha),  35.9  percent; 
Northeast,  13.2  percent;  Southeast,  21.3  percent;  and  West  (Panhandle), 
6.1  percent.   The  distribution  of  earnings  between  these  areas  vras  approx- 
imately the  same  as  the  distribution  of  employment. 

8.4     North  Dakota 

This  section  examines  the  economic  structure  of  North  Dakota.   Tables 
VIII-11  through  VIII-13  present  real  earnings  (1967  dollars)  and  employ- 
ment data  for  the  State  for  selected  years  from  1950  through  1974.  Appen- 
dix D  provides  a  more  detailed  sector  analysis  of  the  North  Dakota  economy. 
Tables  D-17  through  D-24  in  Appendix  D  present  real  earnings  and  employ-  • 
ment  data  for  the  four  sub-State  areas  (Northeast,  Northwest,  Southeast 
and  Southwest)  for  1968,  1970  and  1972. 


As  shown  in  Tc±»le  VIII-11,  real  earnings  increased  from  $941  million  in 
1950  to  $2  .1  billion  in  1974,  or  3*3  percent  annually.   This  growth  rate 
is  22  percent  faster  than  the  Region's  rate  during  the  same  period,  but 
13  percent  below  the  rate  of  growth  in  real  earnings  in  the  nation. 
There  has  been  significant  year-to-year  variability  in  real  earnings  dur- 
ing the  study  period.   In  fact,  real  earnings  in  1973  were  $2.4  billion, 
compared  to  only  $2.1  billion  in  1974-   The  primary  factors  contributing 
to  this  year-to-year  variability  in  real  earnings  are  1)  the  instability 
of  agricultural  earnings  due  to  weather,  and  in  recent  years  to  chainges 
in  agricultural  commodity  prices,  and  2)  the  timing  of  major  construction 
projects.   The  major  driving  forces  of  the  State's  economy  during  the 
study  period  have  been  the  manufacturing  and  Federal  Government  sectors. 
Although  agriculture  is  a  major  sector  in  the  State's  economy,  this  sector 
has  experienced  over  a  50  percent  reduction  in  employment  since  1950  and 
real  earnings  displayed  little  variation  when  comparing  results  in  1950 
with  those  in  1972.   In  fact,  those  in  1972  were  below  those  of  1950.   Only 
in  1973  euid  1974  have  there  been  signs  of  real  earnings  growth  activity  in 
this  sector. 


"Total  employment  in  North  Dakota  increased  from  225,100  in  1950  to 
283,900  in  1974,  an  annual  growth  rate  of  1.0  percent.  This  is  17  percent 
below  the  employment  growth  rate  for  the  Region  during  this  same  period, 
and  almost  50  percent  below  the  growth  rate  of  employment  in  the  nation. 

The  trade  sector  provided  22.2  percent  of  all  jobs  in  North  Dakota  in  1974. 
This  sector  was  followed  by  services  with  17.1  percent.  State  and  local 
government  with  16.1  percent,  and  agriculture  with  15.3  percent.   The  aggre- 
gate sectorial  mix  of  employment  in  North  Dakota  has  many  similarities  to 
the  sectorial  mix  in  the  Region,  except  that  1)  in  1974  manufacturing's 
share  of  employment  in  North  Dakota  was  only  about  60  percent  of  manufac- 
turing's share  in  the  Region,  2)  mining's  share  in  North  Dakota  was  only 
37  percent  of  mining's  share  in  the  Region,  and  3)  Federal  Government's 
share  in  North  Dedcota  was  54  percent  higher  than  that  for  the  Region. 
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The  distribution  of  total  employment  in  1972  between  the  four  sub-State 
areas  was  as  follows:   Northeast,  24.3  percent;  Northwest,  20.9  percent; 
Southeast,  32.6  percent;  and  Southwest,  22.2  percent. 

8.5     South  Dakota 


This  section  examines  the  economic  structure  of  South  Dakota.   Tables 
VIII-14  through  VIII-16  present  real  earnings  (1967  dollars)  and  employ- 
ment data  for  the  State  for  selected  years  from  1950  through  1974. 
Appendix  D  provides  a  more  detailed  sector  analysis  of  the  South  Dakota 
economy.   Tables  D-25  through  D-30  in  Appendix  D  present  real  earnings 
and  employment  data  for  the  three  sub-State  areas  (Northeast,  Southeast 
and  West)  for  1968,  1970,  and  1972. 

As  shown  in  Table  VIII-14,  real  earnings  increased  from  $955  million  in 
1950  to  $1.7  billion  in  1974,  or  2.5  percent  per  year.   This  growth  is 
7  percent  below  the  Region's  rate  during  the  same  period,  and  about  34 
percent  below  the  national  rate.   However,  there  has  been  significant 
year-to-year  variability  in  earnings  in  South  Dakota.   In  fact,  earnings 
in  1973  ($2.1  billion)  was  higher  than  earnings  in  1974  ($1.7  billion) 
The  primary  factors  contributing  to  the  year-to-year  variability  are  1) 
the  instability  of  agricultural  earnings  due  to  weather,  and  in  recent 
years  to  changes  in  agricultural  commodity  prices,  2)  the  timing  of  major 
construction  projects,  and  3)  fluctuations  in  Federal  Government  activity, 
primarily  in  the  military  sector.   Manufacturing  and  Federal  Government 
have  been  the  major  driving  forces  in  the  State's  economy  during  the  review 
period. 

Although  agriculture  provides  a  significant  proportion  of  total  earnings 
and  employment  in  South  Dakota,  employment  in  this  sector  dropped  by  50 
percent  during  the  period  under  review  and  real  earnings  in  1974  were  not 
that  much  greater  (26  percent)  than  in  1950.   Consequently,  this  sector  has 
not  been  a  major  driving  force  in  the  recent  growth  of  the  State's  economy. 

Total  employment  in  South  Dakota  increased  frcan  260,200  in  1950  to 
315,500  in  1974,  or  0.8  percent  per  year.   This  rate  is  only  two-thirds 
that  of  the  Region,  and  60  percent  below  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  nation. 
However,  the  annual  employment  growth  in  South  Dakota  during  the  1970- 
1974  period  was  2.8  percent.   This  is  slightly/ higher  than  the  Region's 
growth  rate  during  this  period  cind  17  percent  faster  than  the  correspond- 
ing national  rate.   The  trade  sector  provided  21:5  percent  of  all  jobs 
in  South  Dcikota  in  1974.  This  sector  was  followed  by  agriculture  and 
services,  each  with  17.3  percent  of  total  employment,  and  by  State  and 
local  government  with  16.2  percent  of  all  jobs.  The  aggregate  sectorial 
mix  of  employment  in  South  Dcikota  is  very  similar  to  the  mix  in  the  Region, 
except  that  in  1974  agriculture's  share  of  employment  in  South  Dakota  was 
35  percent  more  than  agriculture's  share  in  the  Region,  and  memuf acturing ' s 
share  in  South  Dakota  was  20  percent  below  manufacturing's  share  in  the 
Region. 
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The  distribution  of  total  enployment  in  1972  between  the  three  sub-State 
areas  was  as  follows:  Northeast,  31.7  percent;  Southeast,  37.2  percent; 
and  West,  31.1  percent. 

8.6     Wyoming 

This  section  examines  the  economic  structure  of  Wyoming.   Tcibles  VIII-17 
through  VI 11-19  present  real  earnings  (1967  dollars)  and  employment  data 
for  the  State  for  selected  years  from  1950  through  1974.   Appendix  D 
provides  a  more  detailed  sector  analysis  of  the  Wyoming  economy.   Tables 
D-31  through  D-36  present  real  earnings  and  employment  data  for  the  three 
sub-State  areas  (East,  Northeast,  and  Southwest)  for  1968,  1970  and 
1972. 

As  shown  in  Table  VTIT-17,  real  earnings  increased  from  $561  million  in 
1950  to  $1.1  billion  in  1974,  or  2.7  percent  per  year.   This  growth  rate 
is  similar  to  that  for  the  Region,  but  29  percent  below  the  national 
growth  rate.   However,  during  the  1970-1974  period  real  earnings  growth 
was  5.1  percent  per  year,  principally  due  to  growth  in  energy-related 
projects  (mining  ajid  contract  construction) .   Mining,  manufacturing  and 
Federal  Government  have  been  the  major  driving  forces  of  the  State's 
economy  during  the  period  under  review. 

Total  employment  increased  from  111,100  in  1950  to  181,200  in  1974,  or 
2.1  percent  annually.   The  corresponding  rates  for  the  Region  and  nation 
are  1.2  percent  auid  1.9  percent,  respectively.   However,  it  should  be 
emphasized  that  half  of  Wyoming's  total  growth  in  eirployment  during  this 
25-year  period  has  occurred  since  1970.   The  annual  rate  of  increase  in 
enployment  during  the  1970-1974  period  was  5.3  percent.   The  trade  sector 
provided  19.6  percent  of  all  jobs  in  Wyoming  in  1974.   This  sector  was 
followed  by  services  with  15.7  percent,  and  State  and  local  government 
with  14.9  percent.  The  aggregate  sectorial  mix  of  en^Jloyment  in  Wyoming 
is  substantially  different  than  the  mix  in  both  the  Region  and  in  the 
nation.   For  instance,  in  1974  mining's  share  of  employment  in  Wyoming 
was  over  five  times  mining's  share  in  the  Region,  cind  over  twelve  times 
mining's  share  in  the  nation.   Manufacturing's  share  of  eirployment  in 
Wyoming  was  approximately  one-half  manufacturing's  share  in  the  Region, 
and  only  one-fifth  manufacturing's  share  in  the  nation.   Agriculture's 
share  of  en^loyment  in  Wyoming  is  almost  twice  the  national  share,  but 
only  two- thirds  the  Regional  share. 

The  distribution  of  total  employment  in  1972  between  the  three  sub-State 
areas  was:   East,  72.7  percent;  Northeast,  14.7  percent;  and  Southwest, 
12.6  percent. 
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CHAPTER   IX 


POTENTIALS  AND   PPDBLEMS 
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9.1  Sitfgnary 

This  chapter  draws  from  the  previous  areas  of  analysis  and  from  a  special 
survey  of  public  officials  and  eniployers  from  the  Region  (see  Appendix  E) 
to  highlight  the  areas  of  economic  potential  and  problems  facing  the  Region 
during  the  next  ten  years. 

For  potentials,  the  Region  shows  economic  promise  in  attaining  higher 
levels  of  earnings,  in  agriculture,  food  processing,  and  related  agri- 
business, mining  of  fuels,  fuel  processing,  mining  of  non-fuel  minerals, 
manufacturing,  toiirism,  and  forestry.   Other  advantages  or  potentials 
include  the  availability  of  excess  power  output,  and  a  labor  force  with 
relatively  high  educational  attainment  levels  and  skill  levels.   These 
advantages  have  been  major  elements  in  attracting  the  larger  industrial 
employers  in  the  Region.   In  addition,  the  Region  has  a  highly  mobil 
job-seeking  labor  force,  and  is  also  characterized  generally  as  a  clean 
environment,  an  area  with  substantial  land  resources,  nvmierous  natural 
attractions,  an  abuhdance  of  water  in  certain  locations,  adequate 
transportation,  and  high  piablic  investment  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

There  are  problems  in  the  Region  that  are  subject  to  little  or  no  control 
over  the  next  10  years,  and  other  problems  whicli  could  be  at  least  partially 
controlled.   Among  the  former  are: 

1)  the  population  distribution  and  size; 

2)  distance  from  markets; 

3)  availability  and  costs  of  fuel  euid  fertilizer; 

4)  the  lack  of  transportation  focal  points;  and 

5)  price  instability  in  agricultural  products,  uranium  and  copper. 

Low  per  capita  personal  income  in  the  Region,  restilting  largely  from  low 
earnings  per  job,  is  a  major  problem  in  the  Region.   Generally  low  farm 
earnings  (per  job)  are  partly  responsible  for  this  condition.   Improve- 
ment in  job  earnings  is  subject  to  some  control  given  the  resource 
potential  of  the  Region.   Other  problems  in  the  Region  which  are  siibject 
to  change  or  improvement  include  the  lack  of: 

1)  water  at  particular  locations; 

2)  technical  or  industrially  oriented  vocational  schools  :co 
provide  skill  training  necessary  for  higher  paying  jobs  in 
growth  industries  of  the  Region;  , 

3)  adequate  vacant  housing  to  support  general  economic  develop- 
ment and  growth; 
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4)  public  investnjent  or  commvinity  facilities  in  high  growth 
coimunities;  and 

5)  sufficient  nuBJbers  of  physicians  and  pxoblic  expenditures 
for  health  facilities  and  hospitals. 

In  addition,  looking  only  at  the  private  sector,  the  larger  private  firms 
in  the  Region  finance  growth  via  parent  corporations  outside  the  Region 
or  from  retained  earnings.   In  the  former  case,  key  decisions  are  not 
made  by  institutions  with  a  self-interest  in  the  Region,  in  the  latter 
continued  economic  growth  is  necessary  to  finance  investments.  Additional 
funds  for  private  capital  formation  would  overcome  much  of  this  problem.  Also, 
two  issues  appear  key  to  future  private  investment  and  locational  decisions: 


1)  the  quality  of  the  labor  force;  and 

2)  environmental  concerns. 

The  former  focuses  on  the  attitude  and  aptitude  of  the  labor  force,  and  the 
private  sector  is  concerned  about  the  future.  Environmental  issues  are 
receiving  much  publicity  in  and  outside  the  Region.   The  private  sector 
and  public  at  laxge  are  very  concerned  about  the  future.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  conflict,  but  no  real  dialogue  between  environmentalists  on  the 
one  hcmd  or  the  private  sector  on  the  other  on  how  to  achieve  (or  approach) 
mutual  goals.   In  addition,  eiiployer  questionnaires  reflect  large  dissatis- 
faction with  the  degree  of  inter-governmental  coordination  achieved  in  the 
Region.   Such  coordination  could  have  positive  impacts  on  the  piiblic  gener- 
ally and  on  improving  the  dialogue  between  various  groups  or  parties  in 
the  Region. 

9.2     Potentials 

The  Old  West  Region  has  a  number  of  economic  areas  which  show  substantial 
potential  for  new  or  continued  growth.  These  areas  include:   agriculture, 
food  processing,  mining  of  fuels,  fuel  processing,  mining  of  non-fuel 
minerals,  manufacturing,  tourism,  and  forestry.   In  addition,  other  factors 
which  are  supportive  to  the  foregoing  specific  sectors  are  present  in  the 
Region.   The  following  sections  review  each  sector  with  respect  to  its 
growth  potential. 

9.2.1   Agriculture 

Despite  the  fact  that  farm  acreage  has  shown  no  growth  since  1959  (see 
T2Q5le  IV-8) ,  the  value  of  agricultural  products  sold  increased  217  percent 
from  1959  to  1973  (see  Table  IV-9) .   The  Region's  share  of  national  agri- 
cultural production  rose  from  8.9  percent  in  1959  to  10.3  percent  in  1973, 
emd  the  Region  produces  over  30  percent  of  the  nation's  wheat  output.   It 
is  clear  from  these  production  and  growth  figures  that  the  Old  West  Region's 
economy  is  heavily  tied  to  agriculture,  and  agriculture  is  experiencing 
steady  growth,  hlor&over,    the  attitude  of  public  officials  in  the  Region 
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x.s  highly  favorable  to  more  growth  in  the  agriculturalL  sector  (see  Appendix 
fc,.  Figure  E-17) .   The  current  size  of  this  sector,  the  growth  trends,  and 
the  favorable  attitudes  toward  agricultural  development  exemplify  the 
potential  for  agricultural  growth  in  the  Region. 

9.2.2  Food  Processing 

Food  processing  for  the  Region  has  a  natural  linkage  to  agriculture  (food 
production)  because  of  the  availability  of  large  quantities  of  unprocessed 
agricultural  products  in  the  Region.   Also,  a  special  analysis  of  the  sur- 
vey of  employers  indicates  that  14  percent  of  the  employers  which  exper- 
ienced substantial  growth  (growth  of  over  20  percent  during  the  past  five 
years)  are  engaged  in  food  processing.   In  addition,  an  emalysis  of  BEA 
statistics  for  the  Region  indicates  that  despite  absolute  production  in- 
creases in  every  major  commodity  at  a  rate  exceeding  40  percent  from  1959 
to  1969,  there  was  only  a  13  percent  growth  in  absolute  earnings  in  food 
processing  over  the  same  period.   The  above  factors  indicate  that  while 
there  is  a  growth  trend  in  the  Region  for  food  processing,  this  trend  is 
not  keeping  up  with  the  growth  in  agricultural  production..   Thus,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Region  is  not  obtaining  "its  share"  of  the  growth  from 
the  natural  linkage  between  agriculture  and  food  processing.   This  would 
indicate  that  areas  outside  the  Region  are  processing  more  and  more  of  the 
Region's  agricultural  production,  and  potential  exists  for  the  Region  to' 
capture  a  greater  share  of  the  food  processing  activities  related  to  its 
own  production  of  unprocessed  food  products. 

9.2.3  Mining  of  Fuels 

The  fact  that  the  Region  has  substantial  coal,  petroleum,  and  natural  gas 
resources  is  indisputable.   All  of  these  fuels  have  shown  substantial  pro- 
duction increases  since  1951  (see  Table  IV-12) .   In  particular,  the  coal 
reserves  are  quite  large  in  the  Region  (see  Tables  IV-13) .   Development 
pressures  are  also  manifest  in  mining  lease  applications  and  increases 
in  production  at  existing  facilities.   Development  of  these  natural 
resources  is  a  potential  of  significant  proportion  for  the  Old  West 
Region,  but  these  potentials  are  somewhat  localized  compared  to  agri- 
cultural potential.   Mining  requires  the  greatest  economic  activity  near 
the  natural  deposits,  and  these  are,  in  the  case  of  coal  mining,  primarily 
in  the  Fort  Union  area  of  Montana,  North  Dakota  and  Wyoming. 

9.2.4  Fuel  Conversion 

Conversion  of  the  fuels  which  are  found  in  such  abundance  in  the  Region  is 
also  an  area  of  economic  potential  for  the  Region.   The  Region  is  currently 
a  net  w^iorter  of  electrical  power  (see  TeO^le  VI-15)  .  About  21  percent 
(on  a  net  basis)  of  production  is  exported.  Moreover,  a  survey  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  (FPC)  indicates  that  over  50  power  plamts  are 
xinder  construction  or  permit  applications  for  future  construction  eure 
pending.  Also  one  application  has  been  submitted  to  the  FPC  for  a  coal 
gasification  plant.  This  activity  manifests  the  economic  pressures  to 
convert  the  fuels  *rtiich  au:e  found  in  such  edsundance  in  the  Region. 
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9.2.5  Manufactiiring 

The  growth  in  real  earnings  in  manufacturing  other  than  food  processing 
was  67  percent  between  1950  and  1959,  and  the  growth  between  1959  and  1969 
was  78  percent.  The  svirvey  of  anployers  indicates  that  the  availability  of 
power  amd  the  skills  of  the  %«ork  force  are  key  determinants  of  location  of 
manufacturing  facilities.   The  Region  is  a  net  eaqjorter  of  electrical  power 
(see  Table  VI-15) ,  and  educational  achievement  of  the  Region's  population 
exceeds  the  national  average  (see  Chapter  III) .  The  Region  is  already  ex- 
periencing substantial  growth  in  manufacturing,  and  key  elements  to  support 
future  growth  appear  to  be  present. 

9.2.6  Mining  of  Non-Fuel  Minerals 

While  the  growth  in  mining  of  non-fuel  minerals  has  not  been  so  spectacular 
as  the  growth  in  mining  of  fuels,  non-fuel  mining  has  shown  increases  in 
activity  from  1951  to  1974  (see  Table  IV-12) .   Non-fuel  mining  (e.g., 
trona,  copper,  etc.)  represented  etbout  40  percent  of  the  mineral  production 
for  the  Region  in  1974,  so  this  area  of  mineral  development  still  represents 
a  potential  for  the  Region. 

9.2.7  Tourism 

There  are  a  number  of  natural  attractions  throughout  the  Region,  and  travel 
ej^>enditures  in  the  Region  exceed  the  national  average  on  a  per  capita 
basis.  Both  the  day  and  overnight  stays  in  the  three  major  tourism  areas 

(Glacier  National  Park,  Yellowstone/Teton  National  Parks,  and  Mt.  Rushmore 
National  Monument)  showed  substantial  groirth  until  1973.   Moreover,  the 
survey  of  public  officials  indicates  that  toxurism  is  a  desirable  area  of 
economic  growth.   However,  tourism  activities  relative  to  agriculture, 
mining,  and  memufacturing  ftre  -sidkll.   Tourism  is  an  area  of  economic 
potential  for  the  Region,  but  the  extent  of  this  potential  is  limited 

(see  Chapter  IV,  Section  4.7). 

9.2.8  Forestry 

The  Region  has  forest  resources,  particularly  in  the  western  areas,  but 
the  potential  for  increased  development  of  these  resources  is  small  (see 
Chapter  IV,  Secticxi  4.5)  relative  to  the  other  economic  sectors.  How- 
ever, forestry  products'  potential  impact  in  localized  areas  in  the 
western  paurts  of  the  Region  is  important. 

9.2.9  Other  factors 

The  Region  has  a  number  of  other  features  which  are  generally  supportive 
of  the  eureas  of  potential  previously  outlined.  The  Region  has  a  relatively 
clean  environment,  substantial  land  resources,  an  aOsundance  of  water  in 
specific  locations,  adequate  (though  not  superlative)  transportation, 
relatively  high  public  investment  on  a  per  capita  basis  which  can 
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accompnodate  some  r-iarginal  growth  without  new  investment,  and  a  relatively 
mobile  labor  force.  The  labor  force  mobility  is  evident  from  the  migra- 
tion activity  which  has  characterized  the  Region's  jjopulation.   The  iveqion';. 
population  has  also  achieved  an  educational  level  ahead  of  the  nationzil 
figvires,  and  the  leibor  participation  rate  is  high,  indicating  a  willjngnenn 
of  the  population  to  work  at  multiple  jobs  and/or  for  longer  periods  of 
their  lives. 

9.3     Problems  Which  Are  Not  Controllable  Over  The  Next  Ten  Years 

There  are  factors  inherent  in  the  Region's  makeup  which  tend  to  restrict 
some  of  the  potentials  outlined  earlier.  Moreover,  the  nature  of  these 
restrictive  characteristics  are  such  that  they  cannot  be  controlled  signi- 
ficantly during  the  next  ten  years.   Each  of  these  features  is  discussed 
in  the  following  sections. 

9.3.1  Population  Distribution  and  Size 

The  population  of  the  Region  is  small  in  size  and  is  not  concentrated. 
The  sparseness  of  the  population  restricts  both  the  size  and  location  of 
internal  markets.   It  is  clear  from  Figure  II-l  that  major  urban  areas 
surround  the  Regibn.   Also,  there  are  only  six  urban  areas  within  the  Region 
with  populations  exceeding  50  thousand  (see  Table  II-4) ,  and  these  are  not 
focussed  centrally  in  the  Region.   The  lack  of  urban  areas  often  restricts 
the  size  of  new  facilities  which  current  or  potential  employers  can  build 
because  work  force  size  limitations  could  make  it  difficult  to  recruit 
sufficient  numbers  of  workers  above  certain  sizes. 

9.3.2  Distance  From  Markets 

Most  of  the  major  market  eireas  of  the  United  States  are  substantial  dis- 
tances from  any  parts  of  the  Region,  and  the  market  within  the  Region  it- 
self is  limited.   Thus,  manufacturing  of  products  with  relatively  high 
transportation  costs  is  difficult  for  manufacturers  located  within  the 
Region,  and  these  manufacturers  tend  to  locate  near  major  markets. 

9.3.3  AvailcJjility  and  Costs  of  Fuel  and  Fertilizer 

The  heavy  agricultural  activity  in  the  Region  and  the  relatively  large 
distances  associated  with  intra-regional  travel  make  the  Region  vulnerable 
to  both  the  availability  and  costs  of  fuel  and  petrochemical  fertilizers. 
The  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  dominates  the  world  mar- 
ket for  crude  oil  and  has  been  able  to  increase  the  cost  of  imported  crude 
oil  from  approximately  $2.50  per  barrel  to  over  $12.00  per  barrel  in  less 
than  five  yeeurs.  Also,  Federal  policy  has  a  direct  bearing  on  petroleum 
prices,  and  a  comprehensive  Federal  enef-gy  policy  has  not  yet  been  estab- 
lished.  In  any  event,  the  policies  regarding  petroleum  are  not  substantially 
controlleUale  ^y  any  activities  within  the  Region  despite  the  relatively 
high  cost  impacts  on  both  travel  and  agriculture  within  the  Regio.i. 
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9.3.4  Lack  of  TranstTirtation  Focal  Toints 

The  Region  has  few  railroad,  highway,  or  air  transportation  focal  points 
where  many  routes  converge  for  either  intra-  or  inter-modal  transfer. 
The  Region  does  have  several  locations  where  transportation  routes  con- 
verge, but  few  (perhaps  only  Omaha)  of  these  locations  are  comparable  to 
Denver,  Minneapolis,  Salt  Lalce  City,  or  Kansas  City  which  are  all  located 
on  the  Region's  perimeter.   As  a  result,  manufacturing  and  distribution 
linkages  to  current  economic  activity  is  difficult  to  achieve.   For  example, 
food  processing  of  some  products  produced  within  the  Region  can  be  more 
easily  achieved  at  locations  outside  the  Region  than  within  the  Region  be- 
cause of  the  transportation  network. 

9.3.5  Price  Instability  in  Agriculttiral  Products,  Uranium,  and  Copper 

There  have  been  dramatic  changes  in  grain,  uranium,  and  copper  prices 
during  the  past  five  years  (see  Table  IV-9) .  These  prices  are  dependent 
on  weather,  other  production  factors,  and  world  demand.  These  factors 
are  not  controllable  from  year-to-year  and  contribute  to  substantial 
planning  and  economic  uncertainty  within  the  Region.   Because  of  the  im- 
portance of  grain  production  to  the  Region's  economy,  grain  price  insta- 
bilities have  a  major  influence  on  the  entire  Region's  economic  well-being. 
Price  instabilities  are  also  common  in  the  mining  sector  (e.g.,  copper  smd 
uranium) .   Such  fluctuations  could  also  occur  in  the  future  prices  of 
the  Region's  coal  and  crude  oil. 

9.4     Problems  Which  Are  Somewhat  Controllable  Over  The  Next  Ten  Years 

While  the  preceding  factors  cannot  be  substantially  controlled  over  the 
immediate  future,  there  are  some  problem  areas  which  are  partially  con-. 
trolleJsle  over  the  next  ten  years.  These  areas  are  discussed  in  the  follow- 
ing sections. 

9.4.1  Water  Supplies 

As  indicated  earlier,  portions  of  the  Region  are  water  short  despite  the 
fact  that  the  gross  water  resources  available  to  the  Region  appear  adequate. 
The  difficulty  is  with  redistribution  of  water  from  water- abundant  areas 
to  wat«r  deficient  arras  and  with  the  competition  for  existing  water  sup- 
plioB  among  alternative  uses  and  areas.   Other  than  the  technical  and  in- 
vestment requirements  to  achieve  a  revised  distribution  system,  legal  and 
other  institutional  uncertainties  contribute  to  the  problem  of  achieving 
any  goals  associated  with  providing  additional  water  to  water  deficient  areas. 

9.4.2  Labor  Skills  and  Locations 

Manufacturers  in  the  survey  (Appendix  E)  indicated  some  concern  regarding 
the  attitude  and  aptitude  of  the  labor  force.  This  response  pattern  was 
consistent  across  the  five  States  in  the  Region.   These  employers  rate  the 
skills  of  workers  as  their  roost  important  employment  problem,  and  the 
quality  of  the  labor  force  is  considered  a  key  factor  in  locational  decisions 
made  by  employers.   The  occupational  patterns  of  the  work  force  indicate  an 
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orientation  toward  agricultural-related  skills  (see  Chapter  III)  ,  and  the 
vocational  training  curricula  do  not  appear  to  be  oriented  toward  support- 
ing the  potential  growth  areas  of  mining,  manufacturing,  and  construction 
(see  Chapter  VI) .  Also,  the  technically  or  industrially  oriented  voca- 
tional schools  are  few  in  number,  and  on  the  average,  relatively  small  and 
separated  by  great  distances.   Thus,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  for  a  trainee 
to  achieve  the  specific  skill  training  associated  with  the  high  growth  in- 
dustries at  an  occupational  training  facility  near  home.   The  migration 
patterns,  however,  indicate  relatively  high  mobility  on  the  part  of  the 
work  force  and  a  willingness  of  workers  to  move  to  other  locations  with  jot 
opportunities . 

9.4.3  Pviblic   Investment 

While  there  are  high  per  capita  investments  (see  Chapter  VI)  in  the  Region 
which  cart  accomodate  general  growth  (e.g.,  highways),  the  public  invest- 
ment problem  at  the  local  level  can  be  a  serious  problem  for  high  growth 
areas.  Growth  from  a  low  population  base  (the  boom  town  phenomenon)  se- 
verely strains  local  governments  because  of  the  lag  in  receiving  tax 
revenues  to  support  immediate  public  investment  problems.   The  problem  is 
less  acute  over  time  as  the  tax  base  increases,  but  the  "start-up"  invest- 
ment requirements  is  severe  for  small,  high-growth  c(»imunities. 

9.4.4  Environmental  Impacts 

The  Region's  environment  is  relatively  clean,  at  present  (see  Chapter  V). 
Any  additional  growth  will  create  some  environmental  problems,  however. 
Employers  in  the  siirvey  (Appendix  E)  rate  the  environmental  laws  and  res- 
trictions as  the  single  most  constraining  factor  influencing  business 
growth.  Public  officials  similarly  regard  environmental  laws  and  restric- 
tions as  a  major  constraining  factor  for  business  development.   In  addition, 
public  officials  indicate  that  coal  mining  and  power  plant  development  are 
key  problem  cireas  with  respect  to  environmental  impacts.   The  relationship 
between  economic  development  emd  environmental  impacts  is  a  major  public 
issue  which  must  be  dealt  with  in  any  economic  plan  for  the  Region-   Also, 
the  weed,  pest,  and  soil  control  related  to  agriculture  is  a  problem  not 
only  from  a  production  point  of  view  but  from  an  environmental  one. 

9.4.5  Other  Problem  Areas 

There  are  other  problems  faced  by  the  Old  West  Region.   The  survey  of  em- 
ployers indicates  that  both  State  and  local  taxes  and  government  coordination 
are  problem  areas  from  their  point  of  view.   The  survey  of  employers  (see 
Appendix  E)  indicates  that  almost  2  out  of  3  employers  feel  that  inter- 
governmental coordination  is  insufficient.   This  attitude  is  particularly 
intense  in  those  areas  where  a  high  potential  exists  for  rapid  industrial 
and  population  growth.   Financing  of  growth  for  the  Region's  employers  is 
provided  primarily  by  parent  corporations  from  outside  the  Region  and  from 
retained  earnings  (see  Appendix  E) .   In  the  former  case,  key  decisions 
which  influence  the  Region's  future  are  not  made  by  institutions  with  a 
self-interest  in  the  Region.   In  the  latter  case,  continued  economic  well- 
being  is  necessary  for  the  Region's  employers  to  finamce  future  growth. 
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The  number  of  physicians  per  capita  lags  the  national  figure  by  about  40 
percent,  and  the  Region's  hospitals  are  relatively  small  except  in  urban 
areas  (see  Chapters  VI  and  VII) .  The  public  expenditures  for  health  and 
hospital  care  also  lag  the  national  figures  (see  Chapter  VI,  Table  VI-3) . 

While  the  Region  has  a  relatively  low  percentage  of  minority  persons,  the. 
Anerican  Indian  population  in  the  Region  is  of  significant  size  and  is 
economically  disadvauitaged  by  a  substantial  margin  (see  Chapters  II  and 
III).   However,  the  overall  Region's  population  which  is  below  the  poverty 
level  is  approximately  the  same  as  the  national  figures.  Moreover,  the 
degree  of  the  Region's  poverty  is  not  so  severe  as  that  experienced  by 
the  nation  as  a  whole.  The  Region's  housing  (see  Chapter  VII)  is  compara- 
ble to  the  nation's  housing  condition,  but  growth  in  a  localized  curea  could 
cause  severe  housing  problems  because  there  is  generally  a  lack  of  adequate 
vaceint  housing  in  the  Region. 

There  are  other  problems  which  could  arise  or  become  more  serious  as  develop- 
ment continues  in  the  Region  during  the  next  ten  years.   These  include  the 
issues  of  improved  management  skills  and  labor  supp.ly  for  agricultural 
development,  community  and  environmental  enhancement  to  encourage  tourism  and 
manufacturing,  transportation  improvements  in  local  areas  affected  by  rapid 
development,  business  services  for  areas  affected  by  rapid  development, 
government  coordination  of  activities  in  growth  areas,  and  public  attitudes 
regarding  growth.  While  many  of  these  problems  are  not  currently  evident, 
development  may  generate  certain  difficulties. 

9.5     Interrelationships  of  Potentials  to  Problems 

All  problem  areas  are  not  directly  linked  to  the  areas  of  major  potential. 
Figure  IX-1  siunmarizes  the  major  interrelationships  of  potentials  to  prob- 
lems. 
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JO.]     Summary 


Thif.  chapter  review.s  the  scver.il  pro  j(>c.-t  ions  ol  major  Pco)K)mic  and 
population  indicators  tlirouqh  I'^'B'^).   Projections  were  made  for  the 
l<<;qion,  each  State  and  the  18  sub-State  areas  ("lee  Chapter  T,  Fiqure 
I-]).   A  summary  of  the  research  -ii'i^roacti  ds  also  provided. 

An  initial  projt'Ction  of  t  lie  regional  oconomy  was  made  usinq  OBERS 
data  ol)tained  from  th<>  Bureau  of  Ik.onomic  .^naiyois,  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce-.   This  i)roJc<-tion  w.is  imbl  ished  in  1972  using  1970  and  1971 
data.   Therefore,  t  lie  projection  excludes  potential  energy  and  other 
major  developments  which  now  appear  likely  to  occur  in  the  1975-1985 
f>eriod.   Adjustmc^nt:;  were  only  nadi-  lo  riccounL  for  changes  in  agricul- 
tures anri  manufacturing,  and  to  cfianqo  the  base  yeeur  from  1971  to  1*^74. 
'I'liis  adjusted  OBJJPS  projectjon  ey.i.ludes  expectcl  energy-related 
dovelopments  beyond  1974.   This  projection  indicates  the  tc^llovvi'iq: 

1.  Employment  ("work  force"  definition)  in  the  Region 
would  increase  to  ^'.09  million  in  198S.   During 

the  197n-19H5  period,  this  would  amount  to  a  growth 
rate  of  1.7  pc^rcfMit  iier  year,  compared  to  an  ex- 
pected }  .(■>   percent  per  year  for  I  lie  nation. 

2.  Population  in  the  Region  would  total  4.19  million 
in  198^^.   The  annual  growth  rate  in  the  1970-1985 
j)eriod  would  be  0.f>  p(  rcent  per  y<-^ar.   This  com- 
p.ires  with  a  projected  annual  growth  rate  for  the 
nation  of  0.9  j^ercent. 

3.  A  net  in-migration  to  the  Region  of  about  20  thou- 
sand persons  would  occur  in  the  1970-1985  period. 
Since  in-migration  during  1970  through  1974  is 
estimated  to  bo  atjout  50  thousand  persons,  a  net 
out-migration  of  30  thousand  persons  would  occur 
from  197  5  through  1985. 

4.  Total  pensonal  income  (in  1967  dollars)  is  projected 
to  increase  in  the  Region  to  $20.7  billion  by  1985, 
or  at  an  annual  rate  of  3.7  percent  for  the  1970- 
1985  period.   The  rate  of  increase  for  the  nation 
during  this  period  is  r«rojected  at  4.0  percent  per 
year . 
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Ill  l')H5,  [)cr  c.iiiita  personal  income  (in  1967  dollars) 
would  risf  Lc5  a  l<^vo  I  t)f  $4,050  in  the  Region  versus 
$'>,40(J  in  the  ii.ition.   In  the  1970-1985  period  the 
annu.il  tjrowth  rate  would  be  3.1  [jcrcent  for  tht-i 
Roqif^n  and  3.0  jierccnt  for  the  nation.   By  1985,  per 
c.ipita  iii'-ome  in  the  Region  would  be  91.7  percent  of 
t  he  n.it  ional  level . 


In  .uldition,  I  ho  projet'Led  changes  in  State  and  sub-State  areas  vary 
sMlistanl  ia  I  ly  uilh   rcqard  to  onij)loymont ,  iJopuJation  and  personal  in- 
come.  However,  a.s.'Mnning  the  adjusted  OBERS  projection,  only  one  of 
the  IH  sub-State  areas  would  have  a  per  capita  income  level  above  the 
n.it  ion'  r;  in  inB5. 

Additional  projection^•.  were  made  to  take  into  account  potential  energy 
developments  (eind  several  activities  of  less  significance)  beyond  1974. 
Three  alternative  projections  (i.e.,  expected  baseline,  low  estimate 
all^rnative,  and  high  e?;timate  alternative)  were  made  to  1985  taking 
into  account  energy  development  activities  which  could  be  somewhat  in- 
fluenced by  the  several  State?;  in  the  Region.   The  following  are  results 
for  the  expected  baseline  proiectitm,  or  the  "best  estimate"  of  what  is 
likely  to  occur  assuming  present  national  and  regional  conditions  and  trends, 

1.  Employment  ("work  force"  definition)  in  the  Region 
is  expected  to  grc^w  to  2.16  million  in  1985  (or 
1.9  percent  annually  for  the  1970-1985  period). 
Consequently,  about  70  thousand  more  jobs  are  ex-        | 
pectcd  in  the  Region  as  a  result  largely  of  energy- 
related  developments.   About  60  thousand  of  these 

jobs  would  be  concentrated  in  four  sub-State  areas: 
Southeast  Montana,  Soutliwost  North  Dakota,  and  East 
and  Soutiiwest  Wyoming.  These  areas  are  expected  to 
contain  most  of  the?  future  energy  development. 

2.  Region  j>opulation  is  exr>ectod,  in  this  case,  to 
reach  4.31  million  in  19B5  (or  an  increase  of  0,8 
percent  annually  for  1 '170-1 985)  ,  or  about  123 

thousand  persons  higher  than  without  additional         | 
energy-related  dovelopmetits  beyond  1974.   Of  these, 
106  thousand  persons  (85  percent)  are  expected  to 
reside  in  the  four  sub-State  areas  dominating 
energy  growth.   Consecquc^nt  ly ,  these  four  areas  will 
have  to  accommodate  (from  net  in-migration)  106 
thousand  more  persons  than  what  would  normally  be 
expected  in  1985  (i.e.,  without  energy-related 
activities  beyond  1974) . 
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1.     Tohal  personal  income  (in  1967  dollars)  in  the 
Reqion  would  achiev€^  an  er.t  imatrd  .'^IM.S  billion 
in  1985  (or  a  growth  of  4.0  percont  per  year 
between  1970  and  1985) .   This  is  about  $0.8 
billion  more  as  a  result  of  energy-related  activ- 
ities.  About  86  percent  of  this  increase  would 
be  concentrated  in  the  above  four  sub-State  areas. 

4.     Per  capita  personal  income  (in  1967  dollars)  in 
the  Region  would  reach  $4,980  in  1985,  or  less 
than  one  percent  higher  than  without  additional 
energy  developments.   Regional  per  capita  income 
would  be  92.2  percent  of  the  projected  national 
level.   However,  in  the  four  sub-State  areas  with 
major  energy  developments  the  increases  in  per 
capita  income  are  higher,  rising  on  average 
about  3  percent  or  in  absolute  terms  $100  to 
$200  (in  1967  dollars)  per  person. 

Expected  energy  related  developments  between  1975  and  1985  will  bring 
substantial  increases  in  employment  and  total  personal  income, 
especially  in  four  sub-State  areas.   These  developments  will  also 
increase  populations,  and  significant  net  in-migration  will  result. 
While  per  capita  incomes  in  these  four  sub-State  areas  will  be  some- 
what larger,  per  capita  income  in  the  Region  and  most  of  the  sub- 
State  areas  will  not  be  affected  greatly.   Only  one  of  the  18  sub- 
State  areas  is  expected  to  have  a  per  capita  income  in  excess  of  the 
projected  U.S.  level  of  $5,400  (in  1967  dollars);  and  6  of  the  sub- 
State  areas  are  expected  to  be  below  $4,800  (in  1967  dollars)  per 
person. 

10.2     Researcii  Ajiproach 

The  research  approach  used  in  performing  the  needed  economic  and  popu- 
lat  ion  projections  is  thoroughly  described  in  Appendix  F,  and  is  sup- 
l>lemented  by  data  and  procedures  provided  in  Appendices  G  and  H.   In 
summary  form  the  approach  included  the  following  set  of  procedures: 

1.    OBERS  projections  to  1985  of  earnings  (i.e.,  wages 
and  salaries,  other  labor  income,  plus  proprietors' 
income)  for  the  18  sub-State  areas  and  by  10  indus- 
trial sectors  were  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of 
Economic  Analysis,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
This  formed  the  base  for  developing  earnings  projec- 
tions. 
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Eariiinqs  multipiierr.  were  calculated  to  relate 
changes  in  earnings  in  non-basic  (secondary) 
industrial  sectors  to  changes  in  earnings  in 
batiic  (export)  industrial  sectors.   These  multi- 
pliers were  utilized  in  making  various  adjustments 
to  the  OBERS  projections  described  below. 

An  employment  projection  procedure  was  devised  by' 
preparing  a  series  of  earnings  to  employment  equa- 
tions based  on  the  historical  data  base  (Chapter 
VIIT) .   This  analysis  of  the  ratios  of  earnings  to 
employment  was  performed  for  all  industrial  sectors 
and  States  and  provided  the  means  for  converting 
earnings  projections  to  employment  projections.^ 

Adjustments  were  made  to  the  OBERS  earnings  projec- 
tions (to  1985)  by  industrial  sector  to  reflect 
conditions  in  the  regional  economy  not  taken  into 
account:   a)  actual  growth  of  the  economy  between 
1970  (base  year  for  the  OBERS  projections)  and  1974, 

b)  recent  and  expected  changes  in  agriculture,  and 

c)  expected  changes  in  manufacturing  (based  on 
employer  questionnaires  and  other  sources) .   These 
adjustments  coupled  with  the  OBERS  projections  are      ij 
referred  to  as  the  adjusted  OBERS  baseline  projec- 
tion (total  and  by  sector  and  sub-State  area) . 

Employment  projections  (to  1985)  in  total  and  by 
sector  and  sub-State  area  were  calculated  from  the 
adjusted  OBERS  earnings  projections  and  from  the 
analysis  of  the  ratios  of  earnings  to  employment 
by  sector. 

Adjusted  OBERS  baseline  projections  to  1985  of 
earnings  and  employment:  in  tota]  and  by  sector  emd 
sub-State  areas  wero  increased  to  reflect  three 
alternative  (i.e.,  expedted,  low  and  high)  growth 
paths  for  energy  and  several  other  major  develop- 
ments (see  Appendix  G)  that  could  be  influenced  by 
the  States  in  the  Region  but  wore  not  reflected  in 
the  OBERS  projections.   The  energy  projections  took 
into  account  the  expected  impacts  of  coal  mining, 
electrical  power  generation,  coal  gasification  and 
other  related  developments. 


1 

These  projections  assume  that  historical  linkages  in  the  regional 
economy  will  prevail.   With  increased  investments  and  developments 
in  the  Region  a  number  of  the  historical  linkages  or  trends  may  be 
broken.   This  problem  is  not  expected  to  be  large  in  the  short  run. 
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7.     Natural  increase  population  pro  jet^t  ionr.  (boforo 
migration)  to  1985  were  developed  by  aqe  and  sox 
and  by  sub-State  area  (see  Appendix  H) . 

fc.    Labor  or  employrient  supply  projections^  for  the 
natural  increase  population  (i.e.,  before  mi- 
gration) by  sv±)-State  area  were  calculated  to 
1985  from  the  foregoing  projections  of  natural 
increase  population  and  from  projections  of  em- 
ployment participation  ratios  by  age  and  sex. 

9.    Net  migration  (through  1985)  by  age  and  sex  and 
by  sub-State  area  was  computed  by  comparing  em- 
ployment supply  in  the  natural  increase  popula- 
tion with  the  demand  for  labor  (based  upon  the 
several  total  employment  projections)  coupled 
with  data  on  the  expected  age  and  sex  distri- 
bution of  employment  induced  migration.   Projec- 
tions of  total  population  (through  1985)  by  age 
and  sex  for  the  several  economic  projections  were 
determined  by  adding  projections  of  net  migra- 
tion to  the  natural  increase  population  projections. 

10.    Personal  income  to  1985  was  calculated  by  using 
projections  of  the  ratios  of  personal  income  to 
earnings  provided  for  each  of  the  sub-State  areas 
in  the  OBERS  data  and  applying  these  to  the  vari- 
ous earnings  projections.   Per  capita  income  pro- 
jections were  calculated  for  these  areas  simply 
by  dividing  the  various  personal  income  projec- 
tions by  the  appropriate  population  projections. 

10.3    Employment,  Population  and  Income  Projections 

In  the  several  decades  before  1970,  the  total  population  level  in  the 
Region  was  relatively  static,  employment  rates  wei^e  generally  high,  but 
job  earnings  were  relatively  low  so  that  per  capita  income  levels  have 
lagged,  resulting  in  substantial  population  out-migration.   For  example, 
for  the  approximate  3.8  billion  persons  in  the  Region  in  1970,  per 
capita  income  was  only  about  90  percent  of  the  national  average  and 
there  was  a  net  out-migration  for  the  1965  to  1970  period  of  about  194 
thousand  with  gross  out-migration  estimated  at  504  thousand.   Another 
62  thousand  persons  migrated  between  States  in  the  Region  between  1965 
and  1970.   However,  the  regional  economy  has  great  diversity  and  some 
areas  have  shown  siibstantial  variation  in  economic  and  demographic 
trends.   Also,  the  1970  to  1974  period  reflects  some  reversal  in  longer 
term  trends  in  the  regional  economy.   A  major  question  concerns  future 
economic  conditions  in  the  Region  and  how  these  conditions  are  expected 
to  change  at  least  through  1985. 


1 

Including  only  employed  persons;  that  is,  excluding  unemployed  persons. 
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Using  as  the  initial  framework  the  OBERS  data^  obtained  from 
the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA) ,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Table  X-1  shows  regional  projections  of  employment,  population,  migra- 
tion and  total  and  per  capita  personal  income  (in  1967  dollars)  to  1985. 
These  OBERS  projections  were  made  in  1972  and  included  national  and 
regional  economic  and  population  data  only  through  1970  and  1971 
(depending  on  the  specific  data  element) .   These  projections  have  been 
adjusted  for  regional  economic  change  in  the  period  1970  through  1974, 
and  changed  expectations  (i.e.,  more  rapid  growth  expectations)  regard- 
ing future  regional  agricultural  and  manufacturing  activities  (see 
Appendix  F) . 

Table  X-1  indicates  that  using  the  adjusted  OBERS  data  base  would 
result  in  a  projected  1985  employment,  using  the  "work  force"  definition, 
of  2.09  million.   Using  the  "labor  force"  definition  this  would  be 
equivalent  to  an  employment  level  of  1.93  million.^  This  compares  with  a 
regional  employment  level  using  the  "work  force"  definition  of  1.63 
million  in  1970  and  1.82  million  in  1974,  or  an  annualized  compound  growth 
rate  of  1.7  percent  for  the  1970  through  1985  period  (see  Table  X-2) .   On 
the  other  hand,  the  national  rate  of  employment  growth  during  the  1970- 
1985  period  is  expected  to  be  about  1.6  percent  per  year  (see  Table  X-2), 
and  the  actual  annual  employment  growth  rate  for  just  the  1970  through 
1974  period  was  estimated  at  2.7  percent  for  the  Region  and  2.4  percent 
for  the  nation. 

The  population  in  the  Region  is  expected  to  total  almost  4.19  million  in 
1985.   Region  population  was  about  3.80  million  in  1970  and  3.96  million 
in  1974.   Consequently,  the  annual  population  growth  rate  is  expected  to 
be  0.6  percent  for  the  1970-1985  period,  whereas  the  actual  annual 
increase  was  estimated  at  1.1  percent  for  the  1970-1974  period.   This 
compares  with  a  national  annual  population  growth  rate  of  an  expected 
0.9  percent  for  the  1970-1985  period  and  an  actual  annual  increase  esti- 
mated at  1.0  percent  in  the  1970-1974  period.   The  migration  implica- 
tions are  an  expected  net  in-migration  to  the  Region  of  just  over  20 
thousand  persons  during  the  1970  through  1985  period.   Given  the  fact 
that  net  regional  in-migration  during  the  1970-1974  period  amounted  to 
over  50  thousand  persons  (see  Chapter  II) ,  for  the  1975  through  1985 


Appendix  F  provides  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  procedures  utilized 
to  make  the  necessary  projections,  much  of  the  data  base,  and  earn- 
ings (by  sector  and  sub-State  area) ,  population  and  other  projections 
for  1980  cuid  1985  not  shown  in  this  summary  presentation. 

See  Appendix  F  for  further  details.  The  "work  force"  definition 
counts  total  number  of  jobs,  whereas  the  "labor  force"  definition 
counts  only  the  nximber  of  people  with  at  least  one  job. 
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Table  X-2 


SELECTED  ECONOMIC  AND  POPULATION  CHARACTERISTICS 
ANNUAL  RATE  OF  CHANGE 

Aixin^irn  nnrRs  rasii  ine 

OLD  WLM  KLGIUN  AND  NAI  lUN 
1970-1985 
(in  percent} 


Area 

Region 

Montana 
Northeast 
Southeast 
West 

Nebraska 
Central 
East 

Northeast 
Southeast 
West 

North  Dakota 
Northeast 
Northwest 
Southeast 
Southwest 

South  Dakota 
Northeast 
Southeast 
West 

Wyoming 
East 

Northwest 
Southwest 

United  States 


Employment 
1.7 

1.6 
1.3 
1.8 
1.8 

1.6 
1.2 
2.0 
1.2 
1.8 
0.3 

1.^ 
1.2 
0.5 
1.6 
2.1 

1.8 
1.4 
1.5 
2.4 

2.4 
2.1 
2.0 
4.2 

1.6 


PoiHiJ^Lioii 

0.6 

0.4 
0.4 
0.7 
0.1 

0.6 

0.2 

•  1.3 

-0.1 

0.9 
■  -0.7 

0.1 
-0.1 
-0.6 

0.4 
0.3 

0.9 
0.6 
0.7 
1.3 

1.4 

•1.0 

1.5 

3.4 

0.9 


Personal  Income 
(in  1967  dollars) 

3.7 


3.4 
3.1 
3.5 
3.7 


3.7 
3.4 
3.8 
3.8 
3.7 
3.0 

3.5 
3.4 
2.4 
3.6 
4.3 

4.2 
3.7 
3.7 
5.2 

4.3 
3.9 
3.4 
7.0 

4.0 


Per  Capita 
Personal  Income 
(ju   1967  dollars) 

3.1 

3.0 
2.7 
2.8 
3.6 

3.0 

2.5 

3.9 
2.8 
3.7 

3.4 
3.5 
3.1 
3.2 
4.0 

3.3 
3.1 

3.0 
3.8 


2.8 
2.8 
1.9 
3.5 


3.0 


Source; 


Compiled 
Ecoi^omic 
data  and 


TF5i  Appendix  F.  National  change  from  Bureau  of 
Analysis!  U.S.  Department  of  Co.u.erce,  historical 
OBERS  projection. 
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period  expectations  would  be  for  net  out-migration  of  about  30  thou- 
sand persons. 

Total  personal  income  (in  1967  dollars)  in  the  Region  is  expected  to 
increase  to  $20.7  billion  in  1985,  or  about  3.7  percent  per  year  for 
the  period  1970  through  1985  compared  with  an  actual  growth  rate  esti- 
mated at  3.3  percent  annually  in  the  1970-1974  era.   On  the  other  hand, 
total  national  personal  income  is  expected  to  grow  at  a  rate  of  4.0 
percent  cmnually  in  the  1970-1985  period  and  actually  increased  at  a 
rate  of  3.3  percent  per  year  during  the  1970-1974  period. 

Per  capita  personal  income  (in  1967  dollars)  in  the  Region  is  expected 
to  achieve  a  level  of  $4,950  in  the  adjusted  OBERS  baseline  projection. 
This  translates  into  an  cinnual  growth  rate  of  3.1  percent  versus  3.0 
percent  for  the  nation  during  the  1970-1985  time  period.   By  1985, 
national  per  capita  income  is  expected  to  be  $5,400,  or  the  Region-wide 
per  capita  income  would  be  about  91.7  percent  of  the  nation's. 

Among  the  States  and  sub-State  areas  some  significant  variations  in 
growth  and  change  are  apparent.   For  example,  in  the  adjusted  OBERS  base- 
line projection  of  employment  growth,  between  1970  and  1985  (see  Table 
X-2) ,  for  the  States  the  range  is  an  expected  increase  of  from  1.4 
percent  per  year  in  North  DcUcota  to  2.4  percent  per  year  in  Wyoming; 
and  for  sub-State  areas  the  range  of  growth  is  from  an  expected  0.3 
percent  annually  in  West  Nebraska  to  4.2  percent  in  Southwest  Wyoming. 
In  terms  of  population  change  the  expectation  is  for  a  growth  rate  of 
from  0.1  percent  annually  in  North  Dakota  to  1.4  percent  annually  in 
Wyoming;  and  among  sub-State  areas  of  from  an  expected  decrease  of  0.7 
percent  per  year  in  West  Nebraska  to  an  increase  of  3.4  percent  per 
year  in  Southwest  Wyoming.   The  State  migration  range  (see  Table  X-1) 
is  from  an  expected  net  out-migration  of  about  60  thousand  between  197C 
and  1985  in  North  Dakota,  to  a  net  in-migration  of  over  40  thousand  in 
Wyoming  for  the  Scune  period.   Interms  of  total  personal  income  growth 
(in  1967  dollars)  the  expected  variation  among  States  is  from  an  increase 
of  3.4  percent  annually  in  Montana  to  4.3  percent  annually  in  Wyoming;  and 
among  sub-State  areas  of  from  2.4  percent  per  year  growth  in  Northwest 
North  Dakota  to  7.0  percent  annual  growth  in  Southwest  Wyoming.   Under 
the  adjusted  OBERS  assumptions,  per  capita  income  (in  1967  dollars)  in 
1985  would  achieve  an  expected  level  of  from  $4,520  in  South  Dakota 
(84  percent  of  the  U.S.  level)  to  $5,270  in  Nebraska  (98  percent  of  the 
U.S.  level);  and  in  sub-State  areas  the  per  capita  income  range  would 
be  from  $4,130  in  Northwest  North  Dakota  to  $5,850  in  Southwest 
Wyoming  (see  Table  X-1) . 
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The  expected  variations  among  State  and  sub-State  areas  is  real  and  very 
meaningful,  especially  in  terms  of  those  areas  which  will  witness 
greater  or  lesser  employment  and  income  growth  or  population  change, 
including  substantial  net  in-  or  out -migration.   Also,  per  capita 
income  variation  among  areas  remains  substantial,  and  only  one  sub- 
State  area  (Southwest  Wyoming)  has  a  projected  1985  per  capita  income 
which  is  expected  to  be  higher  than  the  national  level  of  an  estimated 
$5,400  (in  1967  dollars). 

These  projections  have  been  made  without  regard  for  energy  growth  and 
developments  in  the  Region  beyond  1974.   To  answer  questions  on  the 
expected  economic  and  population  impacts  of  such  energy  activities 
through  1985,  separate  projections  were  made  in  an  attempt  to  tcike 
into  account  the  implications  of  these  additional  developments  and  to  be 
able  to  compare  these  results  with  the  adjusted  OBERS  projections. 
Appendices  F  and  G  provide  details  on  the  procedures  utilized,  the 
data  base,  and  the  results  of  three  alternative  (i.e.,  expected  base- 
line, low  estimate  alternative  and  high  estimate  alternative)  projec- 
tions taking  into  account  energy  activities  (and  several  other  develop- 
ments of  less  significance  not  accounted  for  in  the  OBERS  projections)  which 
could  be  influenced  by  the  several  States  in  the  Region.   The  results  of 
the  "expected  baseline"  projections  are  summarized  in  Tables  X-3  and  X-4. 
These  represent  a  "best  estimate"  of  what  appears  likely  to  occur  assuming 
present  national  and  regional  conditions  and  trends. 

Table  X-3  in  comparison  with  Table  X-1  shows  the  size  of  the  regional 
economic  and  population  changes  projected  to  occur  through  1985  as  a 
result  of  energy  (and  several  other  less  significant)  developments.   How- 
ever, these  regional  energy  impacts  are  expected  to  be  almost  wholly  con- 
fined to  four  sub-State  areas  in  the  Region:   Southeast  Montana, 
Southwest  North  Dakota,  and  East  and  Southwest  Wyoming.   For  example. 
Table  X-3  shows  an  expected  baseline  employment  ("work  force"  defini- 
tion) projection  of  2.16  million  in  1985  as  opposed  to  2.09  for  the 
adjusted  OBERS  baseline  projection,  or  a  difference  of  about  70  thou- 
sand jobs  (over  3  percent)  attributable  to  energy-related  developments 
likely  to  occur  between  1974  and  1985.   However,  the  four  sub-State 
areas  in  Montana,  North  Dakota  cuid  Wyoming  in  total  would  account  for 

almost  60  thousand  of  these  jobs,  and  total  employment  would  be  in- 
creased by  about  16  percent. 

In  the  expected  baseline  projection,  population  is  expected  to  reach 
4.31  million  in  1985,  or  about  123  thousand  (or  about  3  percent) 
higher  than  the  adjusted  OBERS  projection  without  energy  developments. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  four  sub-State  areas,  where  energy  developments 
are  expected  to  be  concentrated,  account  for  over  105  thousand  of 
these  123  thousand  persons.  That  is,  of  the  expected  increase  of 
aJDOut  123  thousemd  persons  due  to  energy-related  developments,  about 
106  thousand  of  these  persons  (over  85  percent)  would  be  concentrated 
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ECONOMIC  AND  POPULATION 

CHARACTERISTICS 

ANNUAL 

RATE  OF 

•  CflANGE 

EXPECTED  BASELINE 

OLD  WEST 

REGION 

AND  NATION 

1970-1985 

( 

[in  percent) 

Per  Capita 

Personal  Income 

Personal  Income 

Area 

Employment 

Population   (in 

1967  dollars) 

(in  1967  dollars) 

Region 

1.9 

0.8 

4.0 

3.2 

Mont.ina 

1.8 

0.5 

3.6 

3.0 

Northeast 

1.3 

0.4 

3.1 

2.7 

Southeast 

2.3 

1.1 

4.0 

2.9 

West 

1.8 

0.1 

3.7 

3.6 

Nebraska 

1.6 

0.7 

3.7 

3.0 

Central 

1.3 

0.3 

3.5 

3.3 

East 

2.0 

1.3 

3.9 

2.5 

Northeast 

1.2 

-0.1 

3.8 

3.9 

Southeast 

1.8 

0.9 

3.7 

2.8 

West 

0.3 

-0.7 

3.0 

3.7 

North  Dakota 

1.8 

0.4 

4.0 

3.5 

Northeast 

1.3 

0.1 

3.5 

3.5 

Northwest 

0.7 

-0.5 

2.6 

3.1 

Southeast 

1.6 

0.4 

3.7 

3.2 

Southwest 

3.4 

1.4 

5.7 

4.3 

South  Dakota 

1.8 

0.9 

4.3 

3.3 

Northeast 

1.6 

0.7 

3.9 

3.2 

Southeast 

1.5 

0.7 

3.7 

3.0 

West 

2.4 

1.3 

5.2 

3.8 

Wyoming 

3.4 

2.4 

5.5 

3.0 

East 

3.1 

1.9 

5.0 

3.0 

Northwest 

2.0 

1.5 

3.5 

1.9 

Southwest 

6.4 

5.4 

9.3 

3.7 

United  States 

1.6 

0.9 

4.0 

3.0 

Source:  See  Table  X-2. 
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in  four  sxib-State  areas.   Net  in-migration  (between  1970  and  19R5)  in 
the  four  sub-State  areas  combined  would  increase  from  about  24  thou- 
sand to  130  thousand  persons  (with  such  developments).  Since  net  in- 
migration  for  these  four  sub-State  areas  amounted  to  about  24  thousand 
persons  between  1970  and  1974,  net  in-migratxon  of  about  106  thousand 
additional  persons  can  be  expected  during  the  1975-1985  period  with 
energy-developments . 

Total  personal  income  (in  1967  dollars)  in  the  Region  is  expected  to 
achieve  $21.46  billion  in  the  expected  baselink  proiection,  as 
opposed  to  $20.70  billion  in  the  adjusted  OBERS  baseline  projection 
to  1985.   Of  the  almost  $0.8  billion  expected  increase  (amounting  to 
a  4  percent  change)  in  regional  personal  income  due  to  energy-related 
develojjments,  about  86  percent  is  expected  to  occur  in  the  four  speci- 
fied sub-State  areas,  and  total  personal  income  in  these  four  areas 
combined  is  projected  to  increase  by  about  18  percent.   Projected  1985 
personal  per  capita  income  (in  1967  dollars) ,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  expected  to  show  minor  variation  (less  than  one  percent)  at  the 
regional  level  due  to  energy-related  developments .   The  expected  base- 
line projection  shows  a  1985  regional  per  capita  personal  income  of 
$4,980  versus  $4,950  for  the  adjusted  OBERS  baseline  projection.   How- 
ever, at  the  sub-State  level,  the  variation  is  as  follows:   Southeast 
Montana  $4,760  versus  $4,670  (or  about  2  percent  more  per  capita 
income  due  to  energy-related  developments)  ;  Southwest  North  Dcikota 
$4,840  versus  $4,650  (or  about  4  percent  variation) ;  East  Wyoming 
$5,200  versus  $5,060  (or  about  3  percent  variation) ;  and  Southwest 
Wyoming  $6,030  versus  $5,850  (or  about  3  percent  difference) . 

Expected  energy-related  developnents  between  1975  and  1985  will  bring 
substantial  increases  in  employment  and  total  personal  income  to  the 
Region,  but  particularly  to  four  sub-State  areas.   These  developments 
will  also  increase  populations,  and  significcint  net  in-migration  will 
occur  especially  in  the  four  sub-State  areas.   While  this  will  result 
in  somewhat  larger  per  capita  incomes  in  the  four  sub-State  areas  in 
1985,  the  Region  and  most  of  the  sub-State  areas  are  likely  to  be  little 
affected  by  the  energy-related  developments.   The  1985  per  capita  personal 
income  levels  of  the  Region  and  17  of  the  18  sub-State  areas  are  ex- 
pected to  lag  the  national  per  capita  personal  income  projection  of 
$5,400.1  The  energy-related  growth,  in  addition  to  bringing  about 
population  increases  requiring  urban  and  community  developments,  will 
require  increased  supplies  of  land  and  water  and  will  have  an  impact 
on  the  environment.   Chapter  XI  provides  a  more  complete  analysis  of 
expected  environmental  conditions  in  the  Region  through  1985.   Chapter 
XII  sxommarizes  ccanmunity  development,  land  and  water  requirements  of 
energy-related  developments. 


1 

The  Region's  expected  baseline  projection  of  a  per  capita  personal 
income  of  $4,980  in  1985  is  92.2  percent  of  the  expected  national  pro- 
jection.  From  Table  X-3,  it  can  be  seen  that  several  of  the  sub-State 
ar^eas  (Central  and  East  Nebraska)  and  the  States  (Nebraska  and  Wyoming) 
have  a  projected  per  capita  personal  incane  that  is  almost  the  same  as, 
or  only  slightly  below,  the  expected  national  level  in  1985. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


ENVIRONMENTAL  PROJECTIONS 
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11.1    Summary 

# 

Regional  environmental  quality  is  not  likely  to  deteriorate  substantially 
due  to  increased  economic  development  through  1985.   However,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  this  conclusion  is  based  on  a  region  wide  assess- 
ment and  on  a  select  number  of  pollutants  which  act  as  surrogates  for 
other  pollutants.   Not  considered  in  this  analysis  are  localized  environ- 
mental projections  and  certain  toxic  but  less  pervasive  pollutcmts  such 
as  trace  elements.   The  environmental  impact  of  energy  development  is 
expected  to  be  tightly  controlled  through  existing  Federal  and  State 
regulations.   Furthermore,  energy-related  pollutants  will  be  overshadowed 
by  other  sources  of  pollution  for  which  there  are  limited  control  mea- 
sures.  The  exception  to  this  outlook  is  nitrogen  oxides  air  pollution 
which  shows  a  substantial  rise  due  to  a  lack  of  current  control  measures 
and  an  increasing  number  of  energy  related  sources  of  this  pollutant. 


Water  quality  in  the  Region  is  dominated  by  agricultural  activity  and 
natural  phenomena  which  are  subject  to  limited  controls  through  soil 
conservation  and  land  use  practices.   For  the  industrial  and  domestic/ 
commercial  activities,  water  pollution  will  be  tightly  controlled  through 
Federal  regulations  and  State  permits.   The  combination  of  agricultural 
dominance  and  efficient  controls  on  other  sources  of  waterborne  pollu- 
tants results  in  almost  no  change  in  calculated  emissions  projected  be- 
tween 1973  levels  and  1985  levels  as  a  result  of  alternative  economic  and 
energy-related  projections. 

Ambient  regional  air  quality  is  expected  to  improve  by  1985  with  the  ex- 
ception of  nitrogen  oxides  pollution.   The  improvement  will  result  from 
tight  Federal  and  State  control  measures  currently  in  existence  and 
required  for  all  new  point  sources  of  air  pollution,  including  energy- 
related  sources.   The  nitrogen  oxides  pollution  will  increase  in  certain 
areas  of  the  Region.   These  areas  include:   Southeast  Montana,  Southwest 
North  Dakota,  and  East  and  Southwest  Wyoming.   This  increase  is  due 
largely  to  projected  energy-related  developments  and  the  lack  of  existing 
control  measures  for  nitrogen  oxides  pollution.   It  is  difficult  to  pro- 
vide a  quantitative  indication  of  the  environmental  degradation  that  will 
occur  as  a  result  of  the  predicted  increases  in  nitrogen  oxides  emissions. 
To  provide  such  an  indication  would  require  meteorological  analysis  of 
pollutant  diffusion  and  chemical  reactions  to  relate  emissions  to  ambient 
concentrations  with  which  to  calibrate  and  compare  results.   The  data 
sources  for  this  type  of  cuialysis  are  not  available.   The  Region  is  not 
unique  in  this  problem.  Many  areas  of  the  nation  face  the  problem  of 
trying  to  relate  increasing  nitrogen  oxides  em4.ssions  to  environmental 
impacts.   The  dual  questions  of  what  should  ni^ogen  oxides  standards  be 
and  how  should  emissions  be  controlled  are  under  intensive  study  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Capital  and  operation  and  maintenance  costs  of  environmental  control 
are  presented  for  publicly  owned  waste  water  treatment  facilities. 
Investments  in  publicly  operated  solid  waste  disposal  facilities  are 
insignificant  when  compared  to  the  former  and  are  omitted  from  this 
analysis.  All  other  environmental  control  costs  are  borne  by  the 
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private  sector.   The  public  costs  show  a  substantial  increase  in 
needed  investments  over  the  current  value  of  in-place  treatment 
facilities  to  meet  1983  Federal  water  quality  qoals.   Approximately 
$700  million  will  be  required  through  1985  for  capital  investments  and 
approximately  $20  million  annually  for  operation  and  maintenance  of 
those  facilities.   An  additional  $387  million  in  public  capital 
investments  is  needed  to  correct  the  existing  combined  sewer  problem 
that  arises  from  stormwater  overflow.   Investments  for  treatment 
plcints  and  interceptor  sewers  are  currently  covered  by  75  percent 
Federal  construction  grant  funds  from  EPA;  however,  the  connection  of 
combined  sewers  and  construction  of  new  collector  sewer  systems  are 
currently  not  being  funded  by  EPA.   The  difference  in  public  costs  be- 
tween the  non-energy  and  energy  development  alternatives  is  very  slight 
(approximately  two  percent)  and  reflects  domestic  wastes  resulting  from 
population  increases  (largely  accounted  for  in  Chapter  XII) . 


The  investments  in  treatment  facilities  are  primarily  to  upgrade  current 
waste  treatment  practices  in  order  to  meet  1983  water  quality  goals. 
The  Federal  Government  has  established  secondary  treatment  as  a  uniform 
treatment  standard  for  the  nation.  Therefore,  the  public  investments 
are  the  funds  needed  to  meet  this  level  of  treatment  and,  secondarily, 
to  account  for  increases  in  urban  population.   The  $700  million  sought 
by  the  Region  represents  1.5  percent  of  a  $47  billion  National  need.   The 
construction  grants  program  administered  by  EPA  is  currently  allocating 
state  needs  from  an  $18  billion  fund.   Therefore,  the  chances  of  the 
Region  receiving  the  entire  amount  requested  are  not  assured.  Public 
investment  needs  for  the  combined  sewer  problems  are  even  less  assured 
in  terms  of  available  Federal  construction  grants.   However,  both  the 
upgrading  of  treatment  facilities  and  the  elimination  of  combined 
sewers  have  a  minor  impact  on  the  Region's  water  quality  by  comparison 
to  agricultural  cmd  natural  sources  of  pollution. 

Further  increases  in  environmental  quality  can  be  achieved  at  the  option 
of  Government  policymakers.   A  significant  reduction  in  water  pollution 
would  occur  if  control  measures  are  adopted  for  nonpoint  sources.   Such 
measures  are  difficult  to  quantify  since  most  analyses  have  concentrated 
on  point  sources.  One  study  indicates  that  sediment  load  (and  otlier 
pollutants)  from  agricultural  land  could  be  reduced  nationally  by  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  at  an  annual  cost  of  $2  to  $3  per  acre.   Soil 
conservation  practices  should  be  utilized  throughout  the  Region  in  order 
to  alleviate  the  problems  of  flooding,  sedimentation  and  erosion.   Soil 
conservation  plams  should  include  practices  such  as  cover-cropping,  ter- 
racing, strip-cropping,  pasture  management  and  minimum  tillage,  where 
appropriate;  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  reforestation  of  mar- 
ginal crop  cuid  pasture  land. 


1 

Midwest  Research  Institute,  Cost  and  Effectiveness  of  Control  of 
Pollution  from  Selected  Nonpoint  Sources,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  1975. 
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Air  pollution  can  be  improverJ  by  limiting  fugitive  dust  and  achieving 
additional  controls  on  open  burning.   Additional  controls  over  coal 
burning  industrial,  residential,  and  commercial  sources  should  also  be 
effective. 

11.2    Research  Approach 

The  initial  environmental  analysis  for  the  regional  economic  plan  con- 
sidered five  airborne  pollutants  for  which  a  National  Ambient  Air 
Quality  Standard  had  been  established  by  the  EPA.   Air  pollutants  con- 
sidered for  the  1973  base  year  environmental  analysis  included:   sus- 
pended particulate  matter  (partic),  sulfur  oxides  (SOx)  ,  nitrogen 
oxides  (NOx) ,  hydrocarbons  (hc)  and  carbon  monoxide  (CO).  An  analysis 
of  photochemical  oxidants  was  omitted  because  concentrations  of  that 
pollutant  rarely  reach  excessive  levels  in  the  Old  West  Region.   Three 
airborne  pollutants  (partic-/  SOx  and  NOx)  were  used  for  the  1985  pro- 
jected changes  with  and  without  major  energy  developments.   Hydrocar- 
bons and  carbon  monoxide  were  not  included  in  the  future  year  analysis 
because  they  are  not  significantly  affected  by  energy-related  develop- 
ments . 

Three  waterborne  pollutants — biological  oxygen  demand  (BOD) ,  suspended 
solids  (SS)  and  phosphorous  (P)  were  selected  for  the  1973  base  year 
analysis.  Each  water  pollutant  represented  a  problem  area  which  exists 
on  a  broad  scale  throughout  the  Region  (i.e.,  dissolved  oxygen,  sedi- 
mentation and  turbidity,  and  waterborne  nutrients) .   The  measure  of  sus- 
pended solids  was  chosen  in  lieu  of  total  dissolved  solids  (i.e., 
salinity)  because  data  regarding  point  source  discharges  of  total  dis- 
solved solids  are  not  consistently  available  throughout  the  Region.   In 
addition,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  short-term  effects  of  surface  min- 
ing activity  will  be  more  significant  for  suspended  solids  than  for 
total  dissolved  solids.   The  elimination  of  discharges  from  energy- 
related  facilities  is  assumed  in  1985.   For  future  year  analysis,  the 
phosphorous  parameter  was  eliminated  because  the  effects  of  relatively 
low  industrial  discharge  and  increasing  municipal  removal  would  show  a 
steady  decline  from  these  sources  and  therefore  an  increasing  dominance 
of  agricultural  sources  similar  to  BOD  and  SS. 

The  choice  of  pollutants  for  this  study  was  also  based  on:   1)  pollu- 
tants that  are  widely  known  and  used  as  indicators  of  environmental 
quality,  2)  pollutants  emitted  from  sources  that  are  of  interest  to  the 
economic  growth  and  development  analysis,  and  3)  pollutants  that  have  a 
statewide  or  regional  significance  in  their  distribution. 

The  geographic  areas  selected  for  environmental  analysis  were  the  total 
Region,  the  five  individual  States,  and  five  sxib-State  areas.   The  sub- 
State  areas  correspond  to  the  geographic  areas  which  are  expected  to 
have  substantial  energy-related  developments,  and  for  which  detailed 
economic  projections  were  performed. 
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The  base  year  of  197  3  was  selected  because  it  represents  the  most  recent  jM 

and  most  consistent  source  emission  and  ambient  quality  data  available  '^ 

for  the  study  area.   Source  emissions  for  this  base  year  were  obtained 
from  published  EPA  reports  and  are  presented  in  the  following  pollution 
source  categories:   residential,  industrial,  energy-related,  transporta- 
tion, commercial,  municipal,  agricultural  and  forestry,  and  other.   The 
base  year  pollutant  emissions  for  these  categories  are  net  emissions 
taking  into  consideration  the  removal  efficiencies  of  pollution  control 
measures  that  are  currently  in  existence. 

The  1985  projected  pollutant  emissions  based  on  the  adjusted  OBERS  without 
energy  development  beyond  1  9  74  are  calculated  in  two  steps.   First,  the 
control  measures  that  would  be  required  in  1985  through  Federal  and 
State  regulations  are  applied  to  the  individual  pollution  source  cate- 
gories listed  above.   The  higher  control  efficiencies  of  these  future 
control  measures  result  in  a  hypothetical  reduction  of  net  pollutant 
emissions  for  the  1973  base  year.   Second,  these  1973  base  year  net  pollu- 
tant emissions,  by  category,  are  multiplied  by  a  factor  equivalent  to 
the  expected  growth  of  that  category  between  1973  and  1985.  The  result 
is  the  net  pollutant  emissions,  with  Federal  and  State  control  measures 
applied  to  the  expected  1985  economic  projections  for  the  Region. 

The  1985  expected  baseline  pollutant  emissions  (i.e.,  adjusted  OBERS 
with  energy  developments  beyond  1974)  include  substantially  greater  coal 
mining  and  coal  electif ication  activities  cind  coal  gasification.   The 
analysis  assumes  that  these  new  facilities  conform  to  Federal  and  State 
pollution  control  regulation?. 

The  control  measures  assumed  for  the  1985  time  period  are  the  result  of 
Federal  and  State  pollution  control  requirements.   In  the  case  of  air 
pollution,  these  controls  stem  from  State  Implementation  Plans  (SIP)  and 
Air  Quality  Maintenance  Plans  (AQMP) .   These  plans  incorporate  control 
measures  designed  to  meet  or  improve  National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Stand- 
ards established  by  the  Federal  Government.   In  the  case  of  water  pollu- 
tion, the  controls  stem  from  the  National  Pollution  Discharge  Elimina- 
tion System  (NPDES)  which  is  a  permit  program  established  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  limit  pollution  discharges  from  industrial  and  commercial 
point  sources.   In  both  the  air  and  water  cases,  the  regulations  and 
control  measures  apply  only  to  point  sources  and  not  to  nonpoint  or 
land  related  sources  such  as  soil  erosion,  agricultural  runoff,  airborne 
dust,  etc. 

A  further  discussion  of  the  research  approach  and  the  supporting  quanti- 
tative data  axe   presented  in  Appendix  I. 
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11.3    Pollution  from  Kxpectt'Ml  Ctow th 

The  relative  1985  pollutant  emissions  in  comparison  with  tho^.o  of  the; 
actual  1973  base  year  are  shown  in  Table  Xl-1.   Tliis  table  Mhows  the 
pollutant  emissions  for  the  1985  adjusted  OBERS  baseline  projection 
(i.e.,  adjusted  OBERS  without  enerqy  developments)  and  the  1905  expected 
baseline  projection  (i.e.,  adjusted  OBERS  with  expected  energy  develop- 
ment) as  a  percentage  of  1973  emissions.   A  figure  of  100  percent  is 
used  for  the  1973  net  pollutamt  emissions  for  three  air  pollutants 
(partic,  SOx  and  NOx)  and  two  water  pollutants  (BOD  and  SS)  .   The  data 
for  the  five  States  and  five  sub-State  areas  which  are  expected  to  under- 
go significant  energy  development  indicates  that,  in  most  cases,  emis- 
sions in  1985  will  be  less  than  1973  levels. 

Emission  levels  of  waterborne  pollutants  in  the  Old  West  Region  are  not 
expected  to  vary  greatly  between  1973  and  1985.   This  is  because  of  the 
overwhelming  influence  of  agricultural  and  forestry  pollution  sources 
which  account  for  approximately  98  percent  of  the  BOt)   and  SS  emissions 
throughout  the  Region.   These  emissions  are  not  likely  to  change  signifi- 
cantly by  1985  unless  stricter  soil  conservation  practices  and  land  use 
controls  are  utilized  in  the  future.   Agricultural  activities  are  not 
currently  subject  to  any  consistent  form  of  State  or  Federal  pollution 
control  regulation.   It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  point  sources  of 
industrial  and  municipal  effluent  can  significantly  impact  local  areas 
despite  the  fact  that  they  makeup  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  total 
regional  pollutants.   For  example,  the  effect  of  inadequate  municipal 
sewage  treatment  (especially  in  periods  of  low  flow)  will  be  more  degrad- 
ing to  the  water  quality  of  immediate  downstream  areas  then  the  effects 
of  dif f use  nonpoint  agricultural  sources  throughout  the  Region.   The  con- 
trols imposed  on  municipal  and  industrial  sources  by  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  are  expected  to  reduce  1985  emissions  from  those 
sources  by  50  percent  over  similar  1973  source  emissions.   The  control 
measures  to  be  applied  on  waste  water  discharges  frcan  energy-related 
developments  (i.e.,  mining,  gasification  and  electrification)  are  ex- 
pected to  reduce  water  pollutants  from  these  sources  to  zero  discharge 
by  1985. 

Table  1-13  in  Appendix  I  details  the  changes  in  waterborne  pollutants 
between  1973  and   1985.   Table  1-4  in  Appendix  I  provides  a  further 
breakdown  of  the  energy-related  pollutants  in  1985  for  both  air  and 
waterborne  pollutants. 

For  the  airborne  pollutants,  changes  in  emission  levels  between  1973 
and  1985  (assuming  the  two  projections,  with  and  without  expected 
energy  developroents)  vary  considerably  by  State  and  sub-State  area. 
Although  significant  increases  occur  in  partic.  and  SOx  pollutant 
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state  Area 

Montana 
Particulate 

SOx 
NOx 
BOD 
SS 

Nebraska 
Particulate 

SOx 
NOx 
BOD 
SS 

North  Dakota 
Particulate 

SOx 
NO, 
BOO 
SS 

South  Dakota 
Particulate 
SOx 
NOx 
BOD 
SS 

Wyoming 
Paniculate 

SOx 
NOx 
BOD 
SS 


Table  XI -1 

REUTIVE  RESIDUAL  EMISSIONS  PROOECTIONS 

OLD  WEST  REGION 

1985 

(1973  emissions  •  100%) 


Adjusted 

OBERS 

Baseline 


55 
10 
81 
98 
97 


31 
49 
67 
91 
100 


29 
34 
78 
98 
100 


33 
58 
44 
99 

98 


52 
29 
83 
99 
98 


Expected 
gaseline 


58 
U 
102 
98 
97 


34 
60 
95 
91 
100 


38 
53 

156. 
98 

100 


35 
74 
65 
99 
98 


79 
62 
191 
99 
98 


Sub-State  Area 

Southeast  Montana 
Particulate 
SOx 
NO*   ■ 


Adjusted 

OBERS 

Baseline 


50 
10 
98 


Southwest  North  Dakota 
Particulate 
SOx 

no: 


Northeast  South  Dakota 
Particulate 
SOx 
NOx 


Southwest  Hyominq 
Particulate 
SOx 
NOx 


23 

27 

101 


74 
90 
37 


49 

30 

151 


Expected 
Baseline 


55 

11 

127 


41 

50 

244 


80 
165 
108 


85 
101 
360 


East  Wyoming 
Particulate 

SOx 
NO, 


52 
28 
79 


73 

45 

134 


Source: 
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generation  between  the  adjusted  OBERS  and  expected  baseline  projection 
in  1985,  the  1985  emission  levels  are  still  below  the  1973  levels.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  the  case  with  NOx  emissions.  This  pollutant,  which 
results  from  high  temperature  conbustion  of  fossil  fuels,  experiences  a 
sharp  increase  over  1973  levels  in  the  1985  expected  baseline  projection. 
This  increase  between  1973  and  1985  ranges  up  to  260  percent  in  South- 
west Wyoming.   The  NOx  increases  are  due  to  relatively  low  control  on 
both  existing  sources  which  will  grow  between  1973  and  1985  and  large 
new  energy-related  emissions.   More  effective  regional  NOx  controls 
will  beccmie  desirable  for-  energy-related  sources  which  will  account  for 
approximately  60  percent  of  the  NOx  emissions  in  the  1985  expected  base- 
line projection.   However,  there  is  a  lack  of  NOx  control  technology. 
Current  stationary  NOx  abatement  technology  does  not  provide  for  more 
efficient  controls  than  those  assumed  in  this  analysis.  Changes  in 
transportation  source  controls,  currently  being  considered  in  Congress, 
may  cause  significant  changes  in  mobile  source  NOx  emissions,  pgurticular- 
ly  in  more  urbanized  areas.   Transportation  sources  will  account  for  over 
10  percent  of  the  NOx  emissions  in  the  1985  expected  baseline  projection. 

This  significance  of  the  NOx  pollution  discussed  above  is  highlighted  by 
source  categbry  in  Tcible  XI-2,   This  tcible  summarizes  the  increase  in  air- 
borne pollutant  emissions  between  1973  and  the  two  baseline  projections  to 
1985. 

Unfortunately,  the  1985  increases  in  NOx  emissions'  above  the  1973  base 
year  cannot  be  related  to  increases  in  ambient  air  quality  levels. 
Historical  measurements  of  ambient  NOx  levels  are  very  scarce.   Only  a 
few  of  the  urban  areas  were  measured  for  this  pollutant  during  1973  and 
the  increase  in  NOx  is  not  expected  in  urbam  areas.  Furthermore,  an 
analysis  of  future  ambient  NOx  levels  would  require  detailed  local  and 
regional  meterological  nodels  which  account  for  the  diffusion  and 
chemical  reactions  of  the  emitted  NOx.   Such  models  are  not  available 
for  this  study.   However,  the  implications  to  be  drawn  from  the  emis- 
sion data  are  that  ounbient  NOx  levels  will  increase  significantly  unless 
control  measures  are  made  availedsle  and  their  use  required  on  all  new 
sources . 

In  addition  to  the  NOx  problem  highlighted  in  Table  XI-1,  the  data  also 
show  a  marked  increase  in  SOx  emissions  (over  1973  levels)  for  North- 
east South  Dakota.  This  sub-State  area  was  included  to  illustrate  NOx 
increases  due  to  power  plant  installations.  However,  the  NOx  increase 
was  much  less  dramatic  than  the  apparent  SOx  increase  which  is  also  a 
function  of  power  plant  development.  Most  other  areas  in  the  Region 
have  controllable  SOx  emissions  which  will  experience  significant 
reduction  by  1985  due  to  stringent  control  measures  applied  by  State 
Implementation  Plans.   In  this  eurea  however,  the  previous  lack  of  sources 
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of  so  omiKsions  characterize  the  area  and  the  introduction  oL  a  maior 
ix)wer  plant  results  in  a  significant  increase  in  SO^. 

There  are  probably  similar  situations  in  other  parts  of  the  Korj  ion  which 
would  surface  only  upon  more  detailed  investigation  of  local  conditions. 
The  emphasis  in  this  review  and  analysis  was  on  regional  rather  than 
local  impacts. 

11.4    Public  Costs 

Public  environmental  control  costs  arise  from  investments  in  sewage 
treatment  facilities  and  in  publicly  operated  solid  waste  disposal  facil- 
ities.  The  solid  waste  disposal  costs  dire  insignificant  in  comparison 
to  sewage  treatment  costs  and  have  therefore  been  omitted  from  this  report. 
The  investments  in  sewage  treatment  facilities  include  the  treatment  plant, 
the  interceptors  and  the  sewer  trunk  lines  (i.e.,  collector  system).   The 
investments  are  generally  considered  to  be  of  two  types:   the  initial 
capital  investment  in  physical  facilities  and  the  annual  operation  and 
maintenance  costs.   Table  XI-3  shows  the  public  costs  for  sewage  treatment 
as  estimated  by  a  model  developed  by  EPA  to  evaluate  the  State  submittals 
in  the  "1974  Needs  Survey"  by  EPA.   These  needs  represent  the  share  eligi- 
ble for  grant  requests  for  the  construction  of  treatment  facilities.   The 
$1,433.1  million  (in  1973  dollars)  represents  the  replacement  value  of  in- 
place  capital  investments  that  have  been  made  to  1973.   Meeting  1983 
Federal  Staridards,  population  increases,  and  industrial/commercial  increases 
by  1985,  account  for  an  additional  need  of  $694.6  million  in  investments 
for  the  adjusted  OBERS  baseline  projection  and  an  additional  need  of  $710. ij 
million  for  the  expected  baseline  projection.   Similar  increases  are  shown 
for  annual  operations  and  maintenance  costs. 

Apart  from  the  waste  treatment  facilities  needs  shown  above,  an  estimate 
was  also  made  by  three  of  the  five  States  in  the  Region  for  Federal 
grants  to  correct  combined  sewer  overflow  problems.   This  estimate  based 
on  the  'l974  Needs  Survey",  calls  for  an  investment  of  $386.6  million  for 
capital  facilities  and  $10.3  million  for  annual  operations  and  mainte- 
nance costs  (in  1973  dollars) .   This  is  a  one-time  investment  need  to 
correct  an  existing  problem  and  is  independent  of  future  growth  in  the 
Region.   Appendix  I  shows  a  breakdown  of  the  combined  sewer  needs  by 
States. 

The  largest  part  of  the  public  cost  of  environmental  control  is  to  up- 
grade publicly  owned  waste  water  treatment  facilities  throughout  the 
Region  in  order  to  meet  the  1983  Federal  Standards  to  accommodate  the  1985 
adjusted  OBERS  baseline  projection  of  population.   The  incremental  cost  of 
providing  for  the  additional  population  in  the  1985  expected  baseline  pro- 
jection is  approximately  2  percent  in  capital  costs  and  3  percent  in 
annual  operation  and  maintenance  costs.   The  incremental  capital  cost  is 
largely  taken  into  account  in  the  community  facilities  analysis  provided 
in  Chapter  XII. 
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Table  XI-3 

PUBLIC  COSTS  FOR  SEWAGE  TREATMENT 

OLD  WEST  REGION 

1973-1985 

(in  millions  of  1973  dollars) 


1985 


Source:  See  Appendix  I,  Table  1-13. 


^ 


1973  -       Adjusted 

Current  OBERS  Expected 

Fxpenditure  Type        Control  Baseline  Baseline 

Capital  Cost           1.433.1  694.6  710.6 

Operation  and  ,„  .  ,„  c 

Maintenance  Cost         29.7  18.9  19.5 


^ 
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All  industrial  pollution  control  costs  are  borne  privately,  including 
those  costs  associated  with  protreatment  of  industrial  waste  waters 
that  flow  into  public  waste  treatment  facilities. 

It  is  expected  that  most  resistance  to  private  expenditures  for  environ- 
mental controls  will  be  related  to  older  industrial  facilities  since 
control  costs  may  require  a  significant  investment  relative  to  the  re- 
maining life  of  the  overall  facility.   However,  the  analysis  indicates 
that  existing  sources  will  have  to  be  controlled  in  order  to  assure 
that  future  pollution  generation  does  not  exceed  the  1973  level.   Be- 
cause of  their  relatively  large  size,  new  energy-related  facilities 
will  be  subject  to  extremely  stringent  controls.   For  example,  power 
plants  will  require  highly  efficient  particulate  control,  sulfur  oxide 
scrubbers,  cooling  towers  and  flow-down  water  ponds.   The  elimination 
of  sultur  oxide  scrubbers  from  one  new  1,000  megawatt  plant  would  in- 
crease SOx  emissions  from  5,000  to  50,000  tons  per  year;  a  significant 
increase  in  most  areas  relative  to  the  base  emissions. 


J 
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CHAPTER  XII 

PROJECTED  COMMUNITY  FACILITY, 

LAND  AND  WATER  REQUIREMENTS  OF 

ENERGY-RELATED  ACTIVITIES 


J 


12.1    Summary 

This  chapter  projects  the  requirements  for  community  facilities,  lamd 
and  water  to  satisfy  the  additional  energy-related  developments  expected 
to  occur  between  1975  and  1985,. 

Due  largely  to  new  energy-related  developments,  four  sub-State  cureas  in 
the  Region  (Southeast  Montama,  Southwest  North  Dakota,  and  East  and  South- 
west Wyoming)  will  need  to  absorb  an  estimated  additional  106  thousand 
persons  between  1975  and  1985,  beyond  what  could  be  expected  without  these 
developments  (i.e.,  the  difference  between  "expected  baseline"  and 
"adjusted  OBERS"  population  projections) .  The  public  capital  cost  to  pro- 
vide needed  ccanmunity  facilities  for  these  persons  is  estimated  at  $245 
million  (in  1973  dollars) .  This  assumes  the  development  of  new  or  expand- 
ed communities.   If  unplanned  sprawl  is  allowed  to  occur  these  public 
costs  could  reach  $360  million  (in  1973  dollars) .   Private  investment 
costs,  in  either  case,  are   estimated  to  be  over  $1.3  billion  (in  1973 
dollars)  to  accommodate  these  additional  persons.   This  includes  the  cost 
of  housing  and  assumes  all  housing  is  privately  fincinced. 

For  coal  strip  mining,  coal- fed  power  and  gasification  plants,  and  commun- 
ity facilities,  additional  land  requirements  in  the  Region  are  estimated 
at  65  thousand  acres  between  1975  and  1985.   This  would  probably  result  in 
only  a  limited  impact  on  agricultural  output.   In  1985,  the  livestock  and 
grain  losses  as  a  result  of  land  requirements  would  amount  to  an  estimated 
$600  thousand  (in  1972  prices  and  production  levels) .   On  the  other  hand, 
this  determination  of  land  requirements  assumes  careful,  planned  rehabili- 
tation of  strip  mined  lands  in  the  Region.   Estimates  are  that  such  reha- 
bilitation will  require  5  to  10  years,  and  it  is  assumed  that  rehabilita- 
tion costs  and  other  requirements  would  be  placed  on  the  private  coal 
mining  firms.   The  rehabilitation  costs  of  strip-mining  during  the  1975- 
1985  period  are  estimated  at  $51  million  (in  1973  dollars) . 

Additional  annual  water  requirements  for  energy-related  developments  in 
the  1975-1985  period  are  estimated  at  299  thousand  acre-feet.   It  is  ex- 
pected that  coal  mining  and  any  slurry  pipeline  companies  will  rely  on 
privately  financed  groiand  water  supplies  (some  mines  may  build  impound- 
ments to  catch  surface  runoff) ,  and  new  or  expanding  communities  will  ob- 
tain their  water  needs  from  ground  water  sources  (costs  accounted  for  in 
the  above  community  development  summary) .   The  remaining  surface  water 
requirements  (210  thousand  acre- feet  per  year)  could  be  provided  via  a 
pxiblicly  or  privately  financed  transport  system,  requiring  an  estimated 
investment  of  about  $210  million  (in  1973  prices) .   It  appears  that  suf- 
ficient surplus  surface  waters  are  available  in  the  Region's  reservoirs 
to  meet  expected  needs  at  least  through  1985. 


t 
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The  foregoing  indicates  that  lamd  and  water  resources  needed  to  meet  ex- 
pected energy-related  requirements  between  1975  and  1985  are  significant, 
but  are  not  extremely  high  in  comparison  with  their  total  availability. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  underscored  that  the  period  under  review 
is  only  10  years.   Once  committed  to  a  growth  path  the  long-term  (to  the 
year  2000  and  after)  resource  requirements  may  be  enormous.   Consequently, 
continuous  review  and  analysis  of  resources  and  other  requirements  and 
actions  associated  with  all  regional  developments  are  essential. 

12.2    Commvinity  Facilities  Requirements 

Chapter  X  indicated  that  major  population  expansions  would  occur  in 
four  sub-State  areas  as  a  result  of  energy-related  developments: 
Southeast  Montana,  Southwest  North  Dakota,  and  East  and  Southwest 
WyOTning . 

The  "adjusted  OBERS  baseline"  projection  provides  an  estimate  of  the 
Region's  population  level  in  1985  without  additional  energy-related 
activities  occurring  beyond  1974.   Based  on  historic  trends  it  is 
expected  that  these  populations  can  be  absorbed  relatively  easily,  that 
is  without  serious  disruptions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "expected  base- 
line" projection  which  includes  energy  developments  reflects  a  need  to 
absorb  by  1985  about  106  thousand  additional  persons  (above  and  beyond 
that  projected  using  the  adjusted  OBERS  data)  in  the  four  sub-Stata  areas. 

Table  XII-1  indicates  the  approximate  1)  distribution  of  these  added 
populations  among  regional  sub-State  areas  and  2)  the  public  capital 
costs  of  providing  for  these  populations  in  new  com)iiimity  or  expanded 
community  facilities.   Complete  details  of  this  analysis  are  presented 
in  Appendix  J.   Table  XII-1  indicates  that  an  estimated  $245  million 
(in  1973  dollars)  would  be  required  between  1975  and  1985  for  new 
public  community  or  esxpanded  community  facilities  to  provide  for  these 
additional  106  thousand  persons.   This  cost  estimation  is  based  on  the 
development  of  planned  communities.   If  unplanned  sprawl  is  allowed  to 
occur  (see  Appendix  J) ,    the  public  capital  costs  for  commvmity  develop- 
ment sure  estimated  to  be  about  $360  million  (in  1973  dollars)  to  pro- 
vide for  these  approximate  106  thousand  persons  during  the  1975-1985 
period. 

In  planned  communities;  public  capital  costs  would  be  distributed  among 
various  facilities  in  the  following  proportions:   schools-60  percent; 
utilities  (sewer,  water) -13  percent;  streets  and  roads-9  percent; 
hospitals-8  percent;  police  and  fire-  4  percent;  land-3  percent;  open 
space>.2  percent;  and  solid  waste-less  than  1  percent.   For  anplanned 
communities,  the  cost  proportions  shift  largely  as  a  result  of  cne 
much  greater  capital  cost  requirements  for  streets  and  roads  and 
utilities  (see  Appendix  J).   In  addition  to  these  public  capital  costs, 
private  investment  costs  for  either  planned  or  unplanned  communities 
are  estimated  to  amount  to  over  $1.3  billion  (see  Appendix  J)  for 
providing  for  these  adciitional  106  thousand  persons. 
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Table  XII-1 

PROJECTED  POPULATION  INCREASES  AND  PUBLIC 
COMMUNITY  CAPITAL  COSTS  OF  ACCOMMODATION 
IN  SUB-STATE  AREAS  WITH  MAJOR  ENERGY  DEVELOPMENTS 

OLD  WEST  REGION 
•1975-1985 


Expected 
Population  Public  Community 

Increases'  Capital  Costs  of  Accommodation 
Area          (in  thousands  of  nersons)   (in  millions  of  1973  dollars) 

Montana 
Southeast  16  37 

North  Dakota 
Southwest  27  62 

Wyomi  ng 

East  41  95 

Southwest  22  51 

Total  106  245 


Represents  the  difference  between  the  "adjusted  OBERS"  projection  and 
the  "expected  baseline"  projection  to  1985.  The  latter  includes  the 
"best  estimate"  of  projected  energy-related  developments,  which  are 
not  accounted  for  in  the  OBERS  projection  (see  Appendix  J). 
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12.3  Land  Requirements 

Land  requirements  for  projected  (1975-1^85)  coal  associated  develop- 
ments are  summarized  in  Table  XII-2,   These  requirements  are  shown  for 
the  expected  baseline  projection  of  coal  associated  developments  and 
take  into  account  land  needs  for:  1)  coal  strip  mining;  2)  coal-fed 
power  and  gasification  plants  and  3)  communities  to  provide  for  the  in- 
creased populations  shown  in  Table  XII-1.   A  more  complete  analysis  and 
further  details  on  procedures  followed  in  estimating  land  requirements 
are  shown  in  Appendix  K. 

Table  XII-2  indicates  that  about  65  thousand  acres  of  land  (about  54 
percent  for  strip  mining,  17  percent  for  power  and  gasification  plants, 
and  29  percent  for  community  facilities)  would  be  required  for  these 
developments  during  the  1975-1985  period.   This  assumes  careful, 
planned  rehabilitation  of  strip-mined  lapds  in  the  Region.   However , 
land  requirements  for  strip-mining  will  remain  relatively  high,  since 
it  is  expected  that  land  rehabilitation  will  require  about  5  to  10 
years.   Table  XII-2  summarizes  the  estimated  costs  associated  with  land 
rehabilitation.   For  the  projected  expected  baseline  production  levels, 
this  cost  is  estimated  at  $51  million  (in  1973  dollars)  for  the  1975- 
1985  period.   It  is  assumed  that  these  costs  would  be  absorbed  by  the 
private  sector. 

The  impact  of  displaced  land  on  agricultural  production  in  the  Region 
is  also  documented  in  Appendix  K  (see  Table  K-5) .   Using  the  land 
requirements  shown  above,  the  1985  loss  in  agricultural  production  is 
valued  at  about  $600  thousand  (in  1972  prices  and  production  levels) . 
In  1973,  agricultural  production  in  the  Region  was  valued  at  8.7 
billion. 

12.4  Water  Requirements 

Similar  to  the  analysis  of  land  requirements,  additional  water  require- 
ments have  been  estimated  taking  into  account  needs  for:  1)  coal  mining, 
including  land  rehabilitation;  2)  coal-fed  power  and  coal  gasification 
plants;  3)  coal  slurry  pipelines;  and  4)  communities  to  provide  for  in- 
creased populations  as  shown  in  Table  XII-1.   Complete  details  on  this 
analysis,  and  additional  projections,  can  be  found  in  Appendix  L. 

Table  XII-3  shows  that  the  additional  (i.e.,  cumulative  between  1975  and 
1985)  annual  water  requirements  to  meet  the  foregoing  kinds  of  needs 
eumount  to  an  estimated  299  thousand  acre-feet  in  1985,  assuming  the  ex- 
pected baseline  projection  for  energy  development.   Also  assuming  that 
1)  new  or  expanded  communities  will  obtain  all  of  their  water  needs 
from  ground  water  supplies  (costs  accounted  for  in  Table  XII-1)  ,  2)  coal 
mining  and  slurry  pipeline  compeinies  will  rely  on  privately  financed 
ground  water  supplies, ^  3)  coal-fed  power  and  gasification  plants  would 


Coal  mining  companies  may  in  some  cases  build  impoundments  to  catch 
surface  runoff. 
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Table  XI I -2 

LAND  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  COAL  ASSOCIATED  DEVELOPMENTS 
AND  COST  FOR  STRIP-MINING  REHABILITATION 
OLD  WEST  REGION 
1975-1985 


9 


Area. 

Montana 
Southeast 

Nebraska 
Central 
East 

North  Dakota 
Southwest 

South  Dakota 
Northeast 

Wyoming 
East 
Southwest 


Total 
T 


Land  Requirements  for 
Coal  Associated  Developments 
(in  thousands  of  acres) 

14.4 


1.2 
0.6 


14.5 

0.4 


24.1 
10.1 

65.3 


Cost  of  Rehabilitating 
Strip-Mined  Lands 
tin  mjllinni  of  1^"^^  Hnllar^sX 

14.9 


no  coal  mining  in  area 
no  coal  mining  in  area 

8.8 


no  coal  mining  in  area 


21.9 
5.5 

51.1 


Based  on  expected  baseline  projection  of  coal-related  developments  (see 
Appendix  K). 
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Table  XII-3 

ADDITIONAL  VOLUME  AND  CAPITAL  COST  OF  WATER 
FOR  COAL  ASSOCIATED  DEVELOPMENTS 
OLD  WEST  REGION 
1975-1985 


( 


.1 


Area 


Public  Capital  Cost 
Additional  Water  Requirements'  Requirements 

(in  thousands  of  acre-feet  per  year)  (in  millions  of  1973  dollars) 


27.2 


Total 
42.1 

Surface  Water 
Only 

Montana 
Southeast 

27.2 

Nebraska 
Central 
East 

24.0 
12.0 

24.0 
12.0 

North  Dakota 
Southwest 

82.5 

67.2 

South  Dakota 
Northeast 

8.8 

8.8 

Wyoming 
East 
Southwest 

73.9 
55.9 

24.0 
46.6 

Total 

299.2 

209.8 

1 

24.0 
12.0 


67.2 
8.8 


24.0 
46.6 

209.8 


Based  on  expected  baseline  projection  of  coal -related  developments 
Appendix  L). 

To  be  needed  only  for  provision  of  surface  waters.  Ground  water  privately 
financed  or  accounted  for  in  Table  XII-1. 
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obtain  water  from  surface  supplies,  4)  surface  waters  would  be  trans- 
ported in  aqueducts  from  existing  sources  of  supply,  and  5)  the  capital 
cost  to  transport  water  and  meet  water  needs  is  about  $1,000  per  acre- 
foot  (in  1973  dollars) ,  then  the  investment  requirements  (between  1975 
and  1985)  would  amount  to  about  $210  million  (in  1973  prices,  see  Table 
XII-3)  to  meet  additional  surface  water  requirements.   The  building  and 
financing  of  these  aqueducts  and  related  facilities  could  potentially 
'be  performed  by  public  or  private  entities.   Based  on  data  shown  in  the 
Northern  Great  Plains  Resource  Program  study  (also  see  Table  L-6  in 
Appendix  L)  and  Chapter  IV,  it  appears  that  sufficient  surplus  surface 
waters  are  available  in  the  Region's  reservoirs  to  meet  water  require- 
ments at  least  through  1985,  and  that  the  capital  cost  of  water  move- 
ments would  be  about  $1,000  per  acre-foot. 


J 
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CHAPTER  XIII 


REGIONAL  GOALS  AlID  IMPLEMENTATION  STRATEGY 
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13.1    Summary 

Based  upon  previous  analyses  and  projections  of  the  regional  eco.iomy, 
this  chapter  presents  the  Old  West  Regional  Commission's  objec:tives  and 
goals.   A  public  program  and  policy  strategy  is  also  proposed  to  achieve 
the  stated  objectives  and  goals. 

The  overall  objective  of  the  Old  West  Regional  Commission  is  to  improve 
the  general  quality  of  human  existence  in  the  Region.  This  objective 
has  several  dimensions,  including  economic,  environmental,  social  and 
other  aspects.   The  specific  goals  of  the  Old  West  Regional  Commission 
are: 

1.  To  increase  per  capita  personal  incomes  in  the  18 
sub-State  areas  of  the  Region  to  about  $4,800  (in  1967 
dollars)  for  the  non-Indian  population  in  1985.   This 
translates  into  a  oersonal  income  increase  of  $280 
per  capita  in  five  projected  deficit  stib-State  areas. 

2.  To  increase  per  capita  personal  income  among  Americem 
Indian  peoples  in  the  Region  by  about  $350  (in  1967 
dollars)  above  the  expected  1985  level. 

3.  To  prevent  serious  potential  dislocations  or  disruptions 
from  occurring  in  the  regional  economy  as  a  result  of 
rapid  energy- related  developments. 

4 .  To  achieve  the  environmental  quality  implied  in  the 
Federal  and  State  regulations  for  air  and  water 
pollution,  and  to  maintain  high  quality  areas. 

5.  To  improve  health  services,  especially  in  the  more  rural 
parts  of  the  Region. 

6.  To  provide  for  increased  citizen  participation  in  the 
governmental  decision-making  process  euid  to  provide  a 
forijm  for  discussing  regional  issues. 

To  achieve  these  goals,  estimates  of  public  and  private  investment  and 
other  costs  have  been  determined  and  a  program  implementation  strategy 
was  designed  to  take   advantage  of  existing  regional  potentials  and  to 
resolve  existing  and  future  potential  problems.   In  summary,  to  achieve 
Old  West  Region  goals,  a  public  expenditure  program  is  proposed  approxi- 
mating $1.04  billion  (in  1975  dollars)  for  the  1975-1985  period,  or 
cibout  $104  million  per  year.   These  monies  would  be  above  and  beyond 
current  expected  public  expenditures  for  the  Region. 

Of  these  public  funds,  about  80  percent  would  be  provided  by  Federal 
sources  euid  20  percent  from  State  and  local  sources;  however,  100  per- 
cent Federal  funding  is  proposed  for  Indian  areas  auid  for  the  technical. 
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planning  and  demonstration  assistance  program.   On  the  Federal  side,  it  is         ^ 
also  proposed  that  special  legislation  be  considered  to  furnish  additional         y' 
monies  to  specific  agencies  with  progrsum  implementation  responsibilities. 
Monies  would  be  earmarked  for  use  only  in  the  Old  West  Region,  and  would 
be  provided  to  specific  programs  or  projects  through  existing  categorical 
grant-in-aid,  revenue  sharing,  block-grant  or  other  mechanisms,  whichever 
is  appropriate  to  the  utilization  of  Federal  agency  funds  for  a  particular 
activity.   Where  no  Federal  mechanism  or  program  exists  to  fund  a  particular 
activity,  it  is  assumed  that  the  Old  West  Regional  Commission  would  be  the 
source  of  Federal  monies.   In  addition,  the  Commission  would  be  a  source 
of  supplemental  grant-in-aid  financing  of  up  to  80  percent  of  project  cost. 

Estimates  of  proposed  public  fxonding  levels  to  achieve  various  regional 
goals,  along  with  very  preliminary  estimates  of  funding  levels  by  program 
category,  are  as  follows: 

Preliminary  1975-1985  Funding  Level 
Proposed  Public  Assistance  Activity         (in  millions  of  1975  dollars) 

For  Per  Capita  Income  Growth 

Investment  Assistance 

Agricultural  Facilities  $   75 

Industrial/Manufactiiring  Facilities  100 

Tourism/Recreation  Facilities  25 

Business  Loan  Program  100 

Educational  Facilities  100 

Transportation  Facilities  50 

Other  Facilities  60 

Sxib  total  $510 

Employment  Services  Assistance 

Manpower  Training  $  100 

Other  Employment  Services  30 

Subtotal  $130 

Related  to  Energy  Development 

Investment  Assistance 

Community  Facilities  $  290 

Subtotal  $290 

Technical,  Planning  and 
Demonstration  Assistance 

Environmental  Activities  $  30 

Health  Service  Activities  50 

Other  Activities  30 

Subtotal  $110 


Total  $1,040 


(; 
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13.2    Objectives  and  Goals 

Projections  of  expected  economic  conditions  in  1985  have  been  presented 
for  the  Old  West  Region,  for  each  State,  aind  for  18  sxib-State  areas  cover- 
ing the  entire  Region  cind  defined  specially  for  this  study  (see  Chapter  I, 
Figure  I-l) .   The  results  indicate  that  even  when  accounting  for  expected 
energy-related  developments,  the  Region-wide  per  capita  personal  income 
level  is  likely  to  lag  the  national  average.   Also,  consistent  with 
historical  trends,  per  capita  personal  income  levels  within  certain 
of  the  18  sub-State  areas  are  expected  to  be  substantially  lower  than 
the  Region  average.   Those  sub-State  areas  with  the  lowest  per  capita 
incomes  are  likely  to  participate  little  or  not  at  all  in  expected 
energy  developments. 

Important,  though,  is  the  quality  of  life  generally  exhibited  in  the 
Region.   The  environment  is  relatively  clean,  and  likely  to  remain  so, 
at  least  for  the  next  decade.   There  is  an  attachment  to  the  rural 
plains  and  moxintains,  and  to  the  more  independent  and  hardy  way-of-life 
considered  to  be  a  part  of  this  rural  setting.   The  availability  of 
health  services  in  many  rural  areas  may  be  limited,  but  educational 
attainment  levels  are  generally  very  high,  great  mobility  is  displayed 
by  the  labor  force,  and  there  is  a  willingness  to  work  earlier  and 
later  in  life  and  in  more  than  one  job  in  order  to  increase  earnings . 

These  regional  statistical  reviews,  projections,  resoxirce  surveys  and 
other  analyses,  however,  generally  obscure  the  fact  that  the  most 
serious  economic  problems  in  the  Region  exist  among  American  Indians. 
No  studies  or  projections  are  available  which  specifically  focus  on 
Indian  people  in  the  Region.   However,  in  1969/1970  (see  Chapter  III) , 
Census  data  indicate  that  the  per  capita  personal  income  level  was 
about  25  percent  of  the  national  level,  the  unemployment  rate  was  nearly 
four  times  the  national  rate,  and  the  employment  participation  rate 
was  40  percent  below  the  national  rate.   There  is  little  reason  to 
believe  that  the  economic  conditions  generally  among  American  Indians 
in  the  Region  will  be  much  improved  by  1985.   However,  several  of  the 
Indian  tribes  located  in  areas  with  mineral  resources  may  be  able  to 
better  their  economic  position  between  now  and  1985. 

The  overall  objective  of  the  Old  West  Regional  Commission  is  to  improve 
the  general  quality  of  human  existence  in  the  Region.   This  objective  has 
several  dimensions,  including  economic,  environmental,  social  and  otJier 
aspects.   Based  on  the  earlier  projections  and  other  analyses,  the  specific 
goals  of  the  Old  West  Regional  Commission  cire: 

1.    To  increase  per  capita  personal  incomes  in  the  18 
sub-State  areas  of  the  Region  to  about  $4,800  (in 
1967  dollars)  for  the  non-Indicm  population  in  1985. 
This  translates  into  a  personal  income  increase  of 
$280  per  capita  in  five  projected  deficit  sub-State 
areas .   This  goal  would  result  in  the  achievement  of 
an  average  1985  per  capita  personal  income  level  in  all 
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sub-state  areas  of  the  Region  that  is  nearly  90  percent 
of  the  expected  national  average.   Parity  with  the 
national  per  capita  personal  income  level  is  not:  sought. 
For  the  Region,  other  existing  quality  of  life  factors  are 
important,  a.s  long  .is  per  capita  income  levels  are 
roafsonable  in  comparison  with  the  nation.   In  addition, 
this  goal  is  not  intended  to  preclude  the  inclusion  of 
other  low  income  locaJitio:,  (e.g.,  a  county  or  nulti- 
county  area)  throughout  the  Region  from  participating  in 
future  program  activities.   Further  analysis  and  study 
of  local  conditions  will  isolate  other  economic  problems 
to  be  resolved.   Also,  the  intent  (see  Section  13.4)  is 
to  provide  improved  income  producing  opportunities  . 
throughout  the  Region,  not  only  in  low  income  areas,  and 
then  to  link  low  paid  or  unemployed  workers  to  these 
opportunities . 

2 .  To  increase  per  capita  personal  income  among  American 
Indictn  peoples  in  the  Region  by  about  $350  (in  1967 
dollars)  above  the  expected  1985  level.   Economic 
problems  are  especially  severe  in  Indian  areas.   A 
direct  approach  is  required  to  solve  such  difficulties 
and  at  the  same  time  to  strengthen  the  economic  self- 
sufficiency  of  tribal  groups.   A  $350  (1967  dollars) 
increase  in  per  capita  income  of  Indian  peoples  by  1985 
would  begin  to  close  the  income  gap  among  the  Region's 
Indian  population.   The  longer  term  goal  of  the  Old 
West  Regional  Commission  is  for  Indian  people  to 
achieve  parity  with  per  capita  personal  income  levels 
in  the  Region. 

3.  To  prevent  serious  potential  dislocations  or 
disruptions  from  occurring  in  the  regional  economy  as 
a  result  of  rapid  energy-related  developments.   The 
intent  is  to  foresee,  plan,  and  assure  that  economic 
cind  social  disparities  are  minimized  and  needed  com- 
munity, water  conveyance,  and  other  major  public 
facilities  are  provided  in  order  to  preserve  the 
quality  of  life  of  local  communities. 

4.  To  achieve  the  environmental  quality  implied  in  the 
Federal  and  State  regulations  for  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion, and  to  maintain  high  quality  areas.   By  law, 
certain  air  and  water  pollution  conditions  in  the  Region 
are  to  be  controlled  by  1985,  resulting  in  expected 
improvements  to  the  environment.   Regionwide  enforcement 
of  standcirds  is  essential  to  an  improved  environment. 
Continuous  review  of  existing  standards,  especially  in 
high  quality  aureas,  is  also  necessary  to  assess  their 
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adequacy.   Equally  important  is  the  study  and  review  of  pollu- 
tion problems  where  no  standards  exist.   For  example,  the  pre- 
paration, application  and  enforcement  of  standards  and  "best 
management  practices"  to  land-related  non-point  sources  (not 
currently  covered  by  pollution  control  regulations)  are  needed 
because  of  their  overwhelming  contribution  to  regional  pollution. 
Satisfactory  lamd  reclamation  of  strip-mined  land  is  also 
essential  to  prevent  degradation  of  the  physical  environment. 
Finally,  it  is  important  to  continiaally  strive  for  more  and 
better  data  with  which  to  analyze  the  environmental  conditions 
and  refine  pollution  measures. 

5.  To  improve  health  services,  especially  in  the  more  rural 
parts  of  the  Region.   Data  analyses  have  shown  the  lack  of 
physicians  in  the  Region  and  the  low  level  of  public  fund- 
ing for  health  facilities  and  hospitals.   Sparse  population 
distributions  and  low  income  levels  have  been  responsible 
for  such  conditions.   Programs  are  needed  to  improve 
health  delivery  services  in  the  Region. 

6.  To  provide  for  increased  citizen  participation  in  the 
governmental  decision-making  process  and  to  provide  a 
forvmi  for  discussing  regional  issues.   Regional  planning 
will  benefit  from  greater  citizen  participation  in  the  goal- 
setting  process  and  in  the  selecting  of  programs  and 
projects  to  fulfill  these  goals.   In  addition,  by  providing 
a  forum  for  discussing  economic,  environmental,  social  or 
other  issues,  a  process  will  have  been  initiated  for  seeking 
regional  responses  to  issues  and  regional  solutions  to 
particular  problems. 


13L3    Analysis  of  Public  Costs 

To  increase  the  per  capita  personal  incomes  above  the  expected  1985 
level  will  require  additional  pioblic  and  private  capital  in  the  Region 
above  expected  1985  levels.   This  capital  is  needed  to  increase  per- 
sonal income  either  by  increasing  labor  productivity  (i.e.,  raising 
average  earnings  per  worker)  or  increasing  employment  levels.   The 
latter  would  be  satisfactory  in  areas  like  Indian  reservations  where 
employment  participation  levels  are  relatively  low.   But  in  other  areas, 
employment  "up-grading"  (i.e.,  increasing  the  average  earnings  of  workers) 
would  be  most  suitable  so  as  to  avoid  regional  in-migration  that  could 
result  from  increasing  the  number  of  jobs.   On  the  other  hand,  there 
may  also  be  opportunities  to  increase  employment  participation  rates  to 
even  higher  levels  (e.g.,  among  female  workers)  in  the  existing  popula- 
tion so  as  to  increase  per  capita  incomes  without  affecting  regional 
population  and  migration. 

Table  XII I-l  provides  an  estimate  of  the  total  additional  personal  income 
requirements  needed  to  raise  the  per  capita  personal  incomes  of  non-Indians 
in  all  18  sub-State  areas  to  about  $4,800  (in  1967  dollars)  by  1985. 
Table  XIII-1  indicates  that  after  disaggregating  the  Indian  population 
from  the  non-Indian  population,  it  is  expected  that  5  of  the  18  sub-State 
areas  will  have  per  capita  personal  income  levels  of  less  than  $4,800  (in 
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1967  dollars)  in  1985.   To  raise  these  5  sub-State  areas  (West  Montana, 
Northwest  North  Dakota,  Northeast  and  Southeast  South  Dakota,  and  North- 
west Wyoming)  to  $4,800  per  capita  (or  an  average  increase  of  $280,  in 
1967  dollars,  per  person  in  these  areas)  by  1985,  total  personal  income 
needs  are  estimated  at  about  $260  million  (in  1967  dollars) .   In  addition 
it  is  estimated  that  in  1985  the  Region's  Indian  population  will  number 
about  110  thouscuid  and  that  per  capita  personal  incomes  will  remain  at 
about  25  percent  of  the  national  level,  or  at  $1,350  (in  1967  dollars). 
An  increase  of  $350  (1967  dollars)  per  person  amounts  to  a  per  capita 
annual  increase  of  5.3  percent  in  personal  income  among  Indian  peoples 
between  1975  and  1985,  and  compares  with  a  projected  3.2  percent  annual 
increase  for  the  non-Indian  population  in  the  Region.   Total  personal 
income  requirements  to  raise  Indian  per  capita  incomes  in  the  Region 
by  $350  are  estimated  at  about  $38.5  million  (in  1967  dollars).   Table 
XIII-2  indicates  that  to  raise  non-Indian  and  Indian  annual  personal 
incomes  by  the  amount  desired  by  1985  (i.e.,  almost  $300  million  in  1967 
dollars,  and  over  $450  million  in  1975  dollars),  would  require  an  estimated 
additional  (above  what  is  expected)  public  and  private  investment  of  cibout 
$1.8  billion  (in  1975  dollars) .1  Public  funds  to  meet  investment  require- 
ments are  placed  at  just  over  $0.5  billion.   This  assumes  that  25  percent 
is  financed  by  public  sources  generally  in  the  Region  (consistent  with 
historical  data  as  shown  in  Appendix  M)  and  50  percent  is  publicly  financed 
in  the  capital  emd  financially  poor  Indian  areas. 

Additional  monies  for  manpower  training  exist  beyond  investment  require- 
ments.  Such  training  is  essential  for  the  employment  of  under-employed 
or  unemployed  local  populations  and  job  up-grading.   Assuming  the  need 
to  train  and  up-grade  about  5  thousand  regional  workers  per  year  at  $2,000 
each  (for  teachers,  materials,  etc.),  the  cost  would  be  about  $10  million 
per  year.   In  addition,  special  regional  employee  relocation,  employment 
information  and  other  (non-capital)  employment  services  programs  are 
expected  to  cost  another  $3  million  per  year. 

Chapter  XII  has  reviewed  some  of  the  capital  cost  requirements  for  avoiding 
potential  dislocations  in  the  Regional  economy  between  1975  and  1985  as  a 
result  of  rapid  energy-related  developments.   Estimates  of  public 
capital  costs  were  presented  to  meet  community  facility  needs  to  take 
into  account  increased  production,  employment  and  population  as  a  result 
of  expected  energy-related  developments.   These  activities  represent  a 


2 


This  assumes  application  of  a  regional  "incremental  capital  output 
ratio"  and  its  related  "incremental  capital  earnings  ratio"  (see 
Appendix  M) .   To  the  degree  that  such  potential  investments  are  made 
in  Indian  areas,  the  implied  capital  efficiencies  are  likely  to  be 
substantially  diminished. 

The  estimate  of  $2,000  per  enrollee  is  based  on  data  obtained  from  Cost- 
Effectiveness  Evaluation  of  the  Concentrated  Employment  Program,  pre- 
prepared  by  System  Development  Corporation  for  the  Manpower  Administration, 
1973. 
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break  in  historical  trends,  and  these  proposed  public  investments  provide 
an  estimate  of  the  "front-end"  or  advance  capital  requirements  for  pre- 
venting inefficiencies  from  occurring  in  the  economy,  and  for  protecting 
the  health  and  welfare  of  impacted  populations.   Such  capital  requirements 
are  needed  to  begin  meeting  immediate  demands  for  local  facilities.   Table 
XIII-3  summarizes  the  public  capital  costs  for  projected  community 
facilities  associated  with  energy  developments  during  the  1975-1985 
period.   These  costs  amount  to  about  $0.29  billion  (in  1975  dollars), 
without  considering  other  potential  public  assistance  for  housing  or 
additional  programs  that  the  Commission  may  desire  to  participate  in 
at  a  later  date.^ 

To  assist  State  and  local  (including  tribal)  agencies  to  1)  review  and 
enforce  existing  and  future  environmental  laws  and  standards;  2)  determine 
the  need  for,  and  prepare  and  apply,  additional  laws,  standards  or  rianage- 
ment  practices;  and  3)  assure  satisfactory  land  reclamation  and  other 
land  use  activities,  the  Commission  proposes  to  provide  $3  million  per  year 
in  funds  to  these  agencies.   It  is  anticipated  that  such  monies  would  be 
provided  in  the  form  of  technical  assistance,  planning  and  demonstration 
project  grants. 

In  the  health  area,  little  information  is  available  for  setting  reasonable 
goals  to  be  met  by  1985  or  for  establishing  the  costs  to  achieve  such 
goals.   The  health  area  is  one  which  will  be  studied  more  intensively  by 
the  Commission  to  formulate  specific  programs  and  projects  needed  to 
improve  rural  health  services.   The  strategy  section  (see  Section  13.4) , 
however,  begins  to  address  health  needs,  and  the  Coirmission  intends  to 
establish  a  health  technical  assistance,  planning  and  demonstration  program 
to  be  funded  at  about  a  $5  million  per  year  level. 

Monies  for  increasing  citizen  participation  in  the  regional  planning  process 
and  for  providing  a  forum  for  review  and  discussion  of  regional  issues 
would  be  provided  from  Commission  technical,  planning,  and  demonstration 
assistance  funds.   Additional  technical  assistance  and  planning  monies 
would  be  used  for  socio-economic  research,  assessing  local  program  and 
project  needs,  evaluation  of  regional  program  impacts,  and  other 
activities. 


Not  included  in  this  public  cost  analysis  are  expected  needed  invest- 
ments in  water  conveyance  facilities.   The  needed  investments  for 
the  1975-1985  period  are  estimated  at  $210  million  in  1973  prices 
(see  Appendix  L)  ,  or  eibout  $248  million  in  1975  prices.   These  are 
excluded  here  since  it  is  unknown  whether  such  facilities  would  be 
developed  by  public  and/or  private  entities.   Consequently,  total 
public  investment  needs  may  be  underestimated. 
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TABLE  XIII-3 

PUBLIC  CAPITAL  COSTS 
FOR  ENERGY-RELATED  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENTS 
OLD  WEST  REGION 
1975-1985 


Millions  of  1973  dollars 
Millions  of  1975  dollars 


Community  Facility 
Public  Capital  Costs 

245-'- 

290^ 


1 
2 


From  Table  XII-1. 

Based  on  construction  cost  inflators  from  Engineering  News  Record; 
1913  -  100.0;  1973  (Aug.)  =  1923.2;  and  1975  (Aug.)  =  2274.8. 
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A  summary  of  public  costs  to  meet  the  various  objectives  and  qoals  is  pro- 
vided in  Table  XIII-4.   In  total,  additional  public  costs  amounting  to 
about  $1.04  billion  (in  1975  dollars)  are  required  between  1975  and  1985, 
or  about  $104  million  annually. 

13.4    Implementation  Strategy 

To  achieve  the  Old  West  Region  goals  associated  with  increasing  per 
capita  incomes  (i.e..  Goal  One  and  Coal  Two),  emphasis  would  be  placed 
on  1)  up-grading  existing  jobs  in  the  Region  and  achieving  higher  labor 
productivity,  2)  attracting  new  or  expanding  existing  industries  with  rela- 
tively high  employee  productivity  rates,  and  3)  increasing  employment  oppor- 
tunities, especially  in  areas  with  low  employment  participation  ratioj;  (e.g., 
Indian  areas) ,  and  other  areas  where  employment  participation  ratios 
can  be  raised  to  even  higher  levels.   A  concomitant  element  in  this 
process  is  the  needed  effort  for  linking  unemployed  and  low  paid  persons 
to  expanded  or  upgraded  employment  opportunities  generated  in  the  Region. 
In  pursuing  these  goals,  the  Old  West  Region  intends  to  take  advantage  of 
existing  regional  potentials  and  to  resolve  existing  regional  problems. 
This  means  taking  advantage  of  the  following  kinds  of  potentials:   1) 
the  availability  of  surplus  electrical  power;  2)  high  educational  attain- 
ment levels  in  the  population;  3)  high  mobility  of  the  labor  force;  4) 
the  existence  of  mineral  and.  agricultural  resources;  5)  the  natural 
attractiveness  of  the  Region  and  the  existing  tourism  base;  6)  the  good 
quality  of  life,  and  usually  low  pollution  levels;  and  7)  the  generally 
adequate  transportation  system  and  water  surpluses  in  some  areas.   On 
the  other  hand,  problems  to  be  overcome  would  include:   1)  inadequate 
manpower  training  facilities  and  programs  in  many  localities  to  meet  the 
employment  needs  of  growth  industries  with  regional  labor;  2)  insufficient 
supplies  of  regional  funds  for  private  investment  purposes;  and  3)  lack 
of  water  conveyance  and  distribution  systems  in  some  areas  and  other 
facilities  to  support  more  productive  industries. 

Consequently,  in  order  to  stimulate  the  desired  increases  in  per  capita 
personal  income,  the  Old  West  Regional  Commission  would  focus  program 
efforts  on  developing  the  following  kinds  of  facilities  and  other  pro- 
grams: 

•  Agricultural  facilities,  including  irrigation,  storage^ 
marketing  and  other  projects; 

•  Industrial/manufacturing  facilities,  including  industrial/ 
commercial  parks  and  associated  support  (e.g.,  water, 
sewer,  transport)  facilities  essential  to  the  development 
and  expansion  of  higher  income  industries; 

•  Tourism/recreation  facilities,  including  needed  support 
facilities; 
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TABLE  XIII-4 

SUMMARY  OF  PUBLIC  COST  ANALYSIS 
RELATED  TO  REGION  GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 


c 


Capital  Requirements 

Sub- State  Income  Growth 

Indian  Income  Growth 

Related  to  Energy 
Developments 

Employment  Services  Program 

Environmental  Program 

Health  Program^ 

Other  Technical,  Planning, 
and  Demonstration  Assistance 


Public  Costs 
(in  millions  of  1975  dollars) 
1975-1985 


392 
116 
290 

130 
30 
50 
30 


Total 


1,038 


Special  technical,  planning  and  demonstration  anuistance  program; 


c 
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•  A  bu:;inos:i  L;upport  loan  progrcun  for  the  purchase  of  land 
aruJ  t\\v.   erection  of  biiildinqs  to  be  used  by  a  variety  of 
busiiiesnen;  for  the  financing  of  investment  and  working 
capital  needs;  amd  for  providing  other  incentives  to  the 
private  sector  and  other  business  operations  in  the  Region; 

•  Educational  facilities,  including  projects  for  teaching 
industrial  skills  needed  to  support  energy-related  and  other 
industries;  and  for  expanding  professional  schools  and 
research  centers  to  meet  the  demand  for  particular  pro- 
fessional occupations  and  to  attract  economic  activities; 

•  Transportation  and  other  facilities  to  support  overall 
regional  development; 

•  Manpower  training  programs  and  other  employment  services  to 
link  low  paid  and  unemployed  persons  in  the  Region  with 
expanding  employment  opportunities. 

In  implementing  this  strategy,  utilization  would  be  made  of  existing  elec- 
trical generating  power  surplvxses  in  the  Region.   Every  effort  would  be 
made  to  retain  desirable  portions  of  this  surplus  in  the  Region  in  order  to 
upgrade  jobs  and  attract  expanding  industries  with  high  labor  productivity. 
Existing  urban  centers  (e.g.,  those  in  the  Eastern  portion  of  the  Region, 
such  as  Omaha,  Lincoln,  Fargo  and  Sioux  Falls)  and  the  primary  energy 
growth  areas  (Southeast  Montana,  Southwest  North  Dakota,  East  and  South- 
west Wyoming)  offer  the  best  short-term  (i.e.,  over  the  next  5  to  10  years) 
potentials  for  industrial  growth.   Through  the  use  of  various  mani^ower 
training  programs,  an  employee  relocation  program  and  other  activities, 
efforts  would  be  made  to  link  needy  persons  with  employment  opportunities. 

Table  XIII-5  provides  details  of  the  proposed  1975-1985  public  investment 
assistance  program  for  raising  per  capita  incomes  in  the  Region.   This 
indicates  very  preliminary  estimates  of  proposed  funding  levels  by 
program  type;  and  provides  general  descriptions,  possible  funding  and 
coordinating  agencies  (especially  at  the  Federal  level) ,  and  potential 
project  locations  for  each  program  type.   Very  specific  details  pf 
program  content,  the  selection  of  individual  projects,  and  final  determina- 
tions of  funding  levels  would  be  provided  as  the  plan  is  updated  in  the 
future.   Table  XIII-6  provides  similar  preliminary  details  for  the  pro- 
posed public  employment  services  program,  which  complements  the  proposed 
public  investment  program  for  per  capita  income  growth  in  the  Region „ 

For  the  1975-1985  period,  the  proposed  public  investment  assistance  pro- 
gram would  be  funded  at  a  level  of  an  estimated  $510  million  (in  1975 
dollars)  and  the  proposed  public  employment  services  program  would  require 
an  estimated  $130  million  (in  1975  dollars).   Of  these  public  funds,  about 
80  percent  would  be  provided  by  Federal  sources  and  20  percent  from  State 
and  local  sources.   However,  100  percent  Federal  funding  in  Indian  areas 
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is  proposed.   On  the  Federal  side,  it  is  proposed  that  r^pecial  legislation 
be  considered  to  furnish  additional  monies  to  the  specific  agencies  (see 
Tables  XIII-5  and  XIII-6)  concerned  with  program  implementation  and  oar- 
marked  for  use  only  in  the  Old  West  Region >   Monies  would  be  provided  to 
st^ecific  programs  or  projects  through  existing  categorical  grant-in-aid, 
revenue  sharing,  block-grant  or  other  mechanisms,  whichever  is  appropriate 
to  the  utilization  of  Federal  agency  funds  for  a  particular  activity. 
Where  no  Federal  mechanism  or  program  exists  to  fund  a  particular  activity, 
it  is  assigned  that  the  Old  West  Regional  Commission  would  be  the  source 
of  Federal  monies.   In  addition,  the  Commission  would  be  a  source  of 
supplemental  grant-in-aid  financing  of  up  to  80  percent  of  project  cost. 

To  account  for  energy-related  developments  and  thereby  prevent  serious  dis- 
ruptions in  the  regional  economy  (Goal  Three) ,  Table  XIII-7  describes 
the  proposed  1975-1985  public  investment  assistance  program  for  the  Region. 
This  program  would  be  for  community  facilities  and  preliminary  indica- 
tions are  that  funds  in  the  amount  of  about  $290  million  would  be  re- 
quired during  the  1975  to  1985  period.   This  funding  level,  program 
description,  possible  funding  and  coordinating  agencies  and  poten- 
tial project  locations  as  described  in  Table  XIII-7  are  drawn  directly 
from  the  analyses  presented  in  Chapter  XII  and  Appendix  J..  The  program 
would  be  carefully  planned  and  administered,  with  every  effort  made  to 
avoid  over-  or  under-building,  and  achieve  the  maximum  amount  of  flexi- 
bility in  facility  utilization.   Again,  it  is  proposed  that  monies  for 
this  assistance  program  be  supplied  through  special  legislation  and  pro- 
vided via  the  appropriate  existing  mechanisms  and  agencies  for  spending 
in  the  Region.   The  proposed  community  facilities  program  would  be 
about  80  percent  funded  by  the  Federal  Government,  with  the  re- 
maining portion  being  provided  from  State  and  local  sources.   How- 
ever, it  is  proposed  that  a  substantial  share  of  the  Federal  funds 
be  provided  on  a  loan  basis. 

To  1)  improve  environmental  and  health  conditions  (Goals  Four  and  Five) , 
2)  provide  for  increased  citizen  participation  in  the  regional  planning 
process  and  furnish  a  forinn  for  discussing  regional  issues  (Goal  Six) , 
and  3)  improve  the  total  regional  planning  process,  including  the 
delineation  of  specific  programs  and  the  selection  of  individual  local 
projects  to  implement  the  regional  growth  strategy  and  achieve  plan  goals. 
Table  XIII-8  presents  a  description  of  a  proposed  technical,  planning,  and 
demonstration  assistance  program  to  be  implemented  by  the  Commission. 
To  implement  this  program,  it  is  proposed  that  $110  million  be  provided 
(by  special  legislation)  through  the  Old  West  Regional  Commission  during 
the  1975-1985  period. 

Finally,  Table  XIII-9  sxammarizes  the  proposed  Old  West  Regional 
Commission  Action  Plan.   For  the  period  1975-1985,  a  public  expenditure 
program  of  approximately  $1.04  billion  or  about  $104  million  per  year  is 
proposed  for  the  Old  West  Region.   These  represent  monies  which  are 
above  and  beyond  current  expected  public  outlays  for  the  Region,  and 
which  are  needed  to  achieve  Region  goals  and  objectives.   Of  the  total 
proposed  public  assistance  programs,  $800  million  would  be  for  invest- 
ment purposes  with  $510  million  of  this  amount  for  improving  personal 
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Table  XIII  -  '^ 

SUMMARY  OF  PROPOSED  PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 
OLD  WEST  REGION 
1975  -  1985 


Assistance  Activity 

For  Per  Capita  Income  Growth 


Preliminary  1975-1985  Funding  Level 
(in  millions_of_i975_dollarsl_ 


Investment  Assistance 

Agricultural  Facilities      .,.^.^^ 
Industrial/Manufacturing  Facilities 
Tourism/Recreation  Facilities 
Business  Loan  Program 
Educational  Facilities 
Transportation  Facilities 
Other  Facilities 

Employment  Services  Assistance 
Manpower  Training 
Other  Employment  Services 

Related  to  Energy  Development 

Investment  Assistance 
Community  Facilities 

Technical,  Planning  and 
Demonstration  Assistance 

Environmental  Activities 

Health  Service  Activities 

Other  Activities 


Subtotal 


Subtotal 


Subtotal 


Subtotal 
Total 


$  75 

100 

25 

100 

100 

50 

60 


$100 
30 


$290 


$  30 
50 
30 
$110 


$510 


$130 


$290 


$1,040 


t 
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income  levels  and  $290  million  associated  with  projected  energy-related 
community  facility  needs;  another  $130  million  would  be  for  employment 
servicer;  assocrated  with  income  growth  goals  of  the  Region;  and  $110 
million  would  be  expended  for  technical,  planning  and  demonstration 
assistance  in  environmental,  health,  and  other  fields  related  to  im- 
proving regional  planning  and  bringing  the  general  public  into  the 
governmental  decision-making  process. 


k 


i: 
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APPENDIX  A 


LIST  OF  COUNTIKS  INCLUDED 


IN  SUB-STATE  ANALYSIS  AREAS 


J 


^ 


^ 


Table  A- I 
COUNTIES  CONTAINED  IN  SUB-STATE  ANAJ.YSIS  AREAS 


State 


Sub-State  Area 


Counties  in 
Sub-State  Area 


Montana 


Northeast 


Blaine 

Broadwatet 

Cascade 

Chouteau 

Daniels 

Fergus 

Glacier 

Golden  Valley 

Hill 

Jefferson 

Judith  Basin 

Lewis  and  Clark 

Liberty 

Musselshell 

Petroleum 

Phillips 

Pondera 

Roosevelt 

Sheridan 

Teton 

Toole 

Valley 

Wheatland 


Southeast 


J 


Big  Horn 

Carbon 

Carter 

Custer 

Dawson 

Fallon 

Gallatin 

Garfield 

McCone 

Meagher 

Park 

Powder  River 

Prairie 

Richland 

Rosebud 

Stillwater 

Sweet  Grass 

Treasure 

Wibaux 

Yellowstone 

Yellow  National  Park 
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Table  A- I  (cont.) 
COUNTIES  CONTAINED  IN  SUB-STATE  ANALYSIS  AREAS 


State 


Montana  (cont.) 


Sub-State  Area 


West 


Nebraska 


Central 


Counties  in 
Sub-State  Area 

Beaverhead 

Deer  Lodge 

Flathead 

Granite 

Lake 

Lincoln 

Madison 

Mineral 

Missoula 

Powell 

Ravalli 

Sanders 

Silver  Bow 

Adams 

Arthur 

Blaine 

Buffalo 

Chase 

Clay 

Custer 

Dawson 

Dundy 

Franklin 

Frontier 

Furnas 

Garfield 

Gosper 

Grant 

Greeley 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Harlan 

Hayes 

Hitchcock 

Hooker 

Howard 

Kearney 

Keith 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Loup 

McPherson 

Merrick 

Nuckolls 

Perkins 

Phelps 
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Table  A-I  (cont.) 
COUNTIES  CONTAINED  IN  SUB-STATE  ANALYSIS  AREAS 


State 


Nebraska  (cont>) 


Sub-State  Area 
Central  (cont) 


East  (Omaha) 


Northeast 


Southeast 


^ 


Counties  in 

Red  Willow 

Sherman 

Thomas 

Valley 

Webster 

Wheeler 

Cass 

Dodge 

Douglas 

Otoe 

Sarpy 

Saunders 

V'fashington 

Antelope 

Boone 

3oyd 

Brown 

Burt 

Cedar 

Cherry 

Colfax 

Cuming 

Dakota 

Dixon 

Holt 

Keya  Paha 

Knox 

Madison 

Nance 

Pierce 

Platte 

Rock 

Stanton 

Thurston 

Wayne 

Butler 

Fillmore 

Gage 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Lancaster 

Nemaha 

Pawnee 

Polk 
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TablP  A- I  (cont.) 
COUNTIES  CONTAINED  IN  SUB-STATE  ANALYSIS  AREAS 


(■ 


State 

Nebraska  (cont.) 


Sub-State  Area 


Southeast  (cont) 


West  (Panhandle) 


North  Dakota 


Northeast 


Northwest 


Southeast 


Counties  in 
Sub-State  Area 

Richardson 

Saline 

Seward 

Thayer 

York 

Banner 

Box  Butte 

Cheyenne 

Dawes 

Deuel 

Garden 

Kimball 

Morrill 

Scotts  Bluff 

Sheridan 

Sioux 

Benson 

Cavalier 

Eddy 

Grand  Forks 

Nelson 

Pembina 

Ramsey 

Rolette 

Towner 

Walsh 

Bottineau 

Burke 

Divide 

McHenry 

McKenzie 

Mountrail 

Pierce 

Renville 

Ward 

Williams 

Barnes 

Cass 

Dickey 

Foster 

Griggs 

La  Moure 


_iiin_ 


11 


Table  A- I    (cont.) 
CXXJNTIES  CONTAINED    IN   SUB-STATE  ANALYSIS   AREAS 


State 


North  Dakota  (cont.) 


Sub-State  Area 


Southeast  (cont.) 


Southwest 


South  Dakota 


Northeast 


5 


Counties  in 
Sub-State  Area 

Logan 

Mcintosh 

Ransom 

Richland 

Sargent 

Steele 

Stutsman 

Traill 

Wells 

Adeuns 

Billings 

Bowman 

Burleigh 

Dunn 

Emmons 

Golden  Valley 

Grant 

Hettinger 

Kidder 

McLean 

Mercer 

Morton 

Oliver 

Sheridan 

Sioux 

Slope 

Stark 

Beadle 

Brookings 

Brown 

Clark 

Codington 

Day 

Deuel 

Edmunds 

Faulk 

Grant 

H€unlin 

Hand 

Kingsbury 

Lake 

Marshall 

McPherson 

Miner 

Moody 

Roberts 

Spink 
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Table  A-I  (cont.) 
COUNTIES  CONTAINED  IN  SUB-STATE  ANALYSIS  AREAS 


State 


Sub-State  Area 


South  Dakota  (cont.)     Southeast 


West 


Counties  in 
Sub-r>tate  Area 

Aurora 

Bon  Homme 

Brule 

Charles  Mix 

Clay 

Davison 

Douglas 

Gregory 

Hanson 

Hutchinson 

Jerauldf 

Lincoln 

McCook 

Minnehaha 

Sanborn 

Turner 

Union 

Yankton 

Bennett 

Buffalo 

Butte 

Campbell 

Corson 

Custer 

Dewey 

Fall  River 

Haakon 

Harding 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Jack  son 

Jones 

Lawrence 

Lyman 

Meade 

Mellette 

Pennington 

Perkins 

Potter 

Shannon 

Stanley 

Sully 

Todd 

Tripp 

Walworth 

Washabaugh 

Ziebach 
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Table  A-I  (cont.) 
COUNTIES  CONTAINED  IN  SUB-STATE  ANALYSIS  AREAS 


State 


Wyoming 


Sub-State  Area 


East 


Northwest 


Southwest 


Counties  in 
Sub-State  Area 

Albany 

Czunpbell 

Carbon 

Converse 

Crook 

Fremont 

Goshen 

Johnson 

Laramie 

Natrona 

Niobrara 

Platte 

Sheridan 

Weston 

Big  Horn 
Hot  Springs 
Park 
Teton 
Washakie 

Lincoln 
Sublette 
Sweetwater 
Uinta 


3 
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APPENDIX  B 


NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  STANDARDS 


AND  SUPPLEMENTAL  COMPARISONS 


1 


r 


> 


3 


This  appendix  presents  supporting  data  for  the  emalysis  of  environmental 
quality  in  the  Region  as  presented  in  Chapter  V. 

Table  B-1  presents  national  ambient  air  quality  standards  (NAAQS)  esteib- 
lished  by  the  EPA  in  April  1971  for  six  commpn  air  pollutants.   The 
primary  standards  are  generally  based  on  health  considerations  and  the 
secondary  standards  on  esthetics,  property  and  vegetation.   Table 
B-2  presents  reference  criteria  for  selected  water  pollution  parameters 
currently  under  consideration  by  the  EPA. 

TcUale  B-3  presents  national  river  quality  reference  levels  currently 
used  by  EPA  as  guidelines  for  comparing  river  water  quality.   Each  peira- 
meter  name  is  assigned  a  STORET  (EPA's  information  storage  and  retrieval 
system)  parameter  number.  Measurements  of  these  reference  parameters 
for  river  segments  in  the  U.S.  are  presented  in  Table  B-4.   Parameters 
are  listed  by  STORET  parameter  number  and  each  parameter  is  rated  as 
"exemplary"  (good  water  quality) ,  "exceptional"  (poor  water  quality) ,  or 
"also  measured  but  neither  exemplary  nor  exceptional"  for  each  particu- 
lar river  segment.   Reference  measurements  of  a  designated  parameter  on 
a  given  river  segment  are  calculated  by  taking  the  mean  among  the  moni- 
toring stations  along  that  segment  of  the  median  measurement  made  by 
each  individual  station.  A  parameter  is  rated  "exemplary"  if  the  mean 
median  measurement  is  better  than  the  "good  water  reference  level" 
listed  in  Table  B-3,  and  is  rated  "exceptional"  if  the  mean  median  is 
worse  than  the  "reference  level"  in  Tcdale  B-3.   This  data  is  used  to 
rank  the  water  quality  of  the  river  segments  in  the  nation  in  Chapter  5 
(See  Table  V-5) . 

Figure  B-1  shows  the  distribution  of  monitoring  sites  used  by  the  EPA 
for  measuring  particulate  emissions.   Table  B-5  shows  the  number  of 
stations  reporting  violations  of  the  primary  NAAQS  for  particulates  for 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  for  the  Region,  and  for  the  Veurious  States  in  the 
Region . 
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Table  B-1 

NATIONAL  AMBIENT  AIR  QUALITY  STANDARDS 
1975 


Pollutant 
Sulfur  oxides 


Particulate  matter 


Primary  Standards 


Carbon  monoxide 


Photochemical 
oxidants 


80  ug/m3   (0.03  ppm)  annual 
365  ug/m3  (0.14  ppm)  max  24 
hr.  cone,  not  to  be  exceeded 
more  than  once  a  year. 

75  uq/m3  annual  geom.  mean  260 
ug/m3  max  24  hr.  cone,  not  to 
exceeded  more  than  once  a  year. 


10,000  ug/m3  (9  ppm)  max  8  hr. 
cone,  not  to  be  exceeded  more 
than  once  a  year. 

40,000  ug/n?   (35  ppm)  max  1  hr 
cone,  not  to  be  exceeded  more 
than  once  a  year. 

160  ug/m3  (0.08  ppm)  max  1  hr. 
cone,  not  to  be  exceeded  more 
than  once  a  year. 


Secondary  Standards 

1.300  ug/m3  (0.5  ppm) 
max  3  hr.  cone,  not  to 
be  exceeded  more  than 
once  a  year. 

60  ug/m3  annual  geom. 
mean,  150  ug/m3  max  24 
hr.  cone,  not  to  be  ex- 
ceeded more  than  once 
a  year. 

Same  as  primary. 


Same  as  primary. 
Same  as  primary. 


Hydrocarbons 


Nitrogen  oxides 
(as  nitrogen 
dioxide) 


160  ug/m^  (0.24  ppm)  max.  3  hr.  Same  as  primary, 
cone,  (6  to  9  a.m.)  not  to  be 
exceeded  more  than  once  a  year. 


100  ug/m^  (0.05  ppm)  annual 
arith.  mean. 


Same  as  primary 


Note:  ug/m"'  =  micrograms  per  cubic  meter;  ppm  =  parts  per  million. 

Source:  The  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  Inc.,  Environment  Reporter, 
Washington,  D.C.,  1975. 


t 
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Tflble  B  -2 
SLLECTED  NATIONAL  EPA  WATER  QUALITY  RLIERINCE 


I^'ol   utant.  parameter 


MFI 
MF 


Total   Col i forms  per  100  ml 

Fecal  Colifonus  per  100  ml. 

Dissolved  oxygen 

Alkalinity  as  CaC03 

Chloride  as  CI 

Total   Sulfate  as  SO4 

Total   Nitrate  as  N 

Total   Phosphate  as  PO^ 

Turbidity  (JCU) 

pH  (Standard  Units) 

Total   dissolved  solids  at  I  Ob  L 

Total    suspended  solids 

Total   dissolved  solids  at  180  L 

Temperature  F° 

Temperature  C° 

Total   Phosphorous  as  P 

Copper 

Iron 

Zinc 

Mercury 

D.D.T. 

Dieldrin 

Aldrin 


Re  fe  r  eric  e^Level 

10,000/1 00ml ^ 

200/1 00ml 

4.0  mg/l2 

20.0  mg/1 

250.0  mg/1 

250.0  mg/1 

10.0  mg/1 

0.3  mg/1 2 

50.0  JCU^ 

6.5-9.0 

500.0  mg/1^ 

80.0  mg/1 

500. Q  mg/1 2 

90°F^  ^ 
37.3°C^ 
0.1  mg/l2 
10.0  ug/1 
1.0  ug/1 
70.0  ug/1 
0.1   ug/1 
0.003  ug/1 
0.003  ug/1 
0.003  uq/1 


CUITERlAl 


SjTC'im  Use  Oesijruitioii 

Recre.itioii 

Aquatic  Life 

Aquatic  Life 

Aquatic  Life 

Domestic  Water  Supply 

Domestic  Water  Supply 

Prevention  of  algal    bloom 

Prevention  of  algal   bloom 

Aquatic  Life 

Aquatic  Life 

Domestic  Water  Supply 

Good-Moderate  Fisheries 

Domestic  Water  Supply 

Aquatic  Life 

Aquatic  Life 

Prevention  of  algal   bloom 

Aquatic  Life 

Aquatic  Life 

Aquatic  Life 

Aquatic  Life 

Aquatic  Life 

Aquatic  Life 

Aquatic  Life 


'     Reference  level  values  are  from  1976  Draft  304(a)  Water  Quality  Criteria  unless 

Otherwise  indicated. 
2     Reference  level   f^nm  N;.tinna1  Water  Quality  Inventory,,  EPA,  19M. 


units:     ml-millileter,  mg/1-milligram  per  liter,  ug/1-microgram  per  liter. 


Source: 


Office  of  Water  Planning  and  Standards,  Draft  ■•304(a)  Water  Quality 
Criteria",  EPA,  Washington,  DC. ,  June,  1975  Quality  Inventory, 

Office  of  Water  Planning  and  Standards,  National   water  i^uai jj^jr j. 

EPA,  Washington,  D.C.,  1974. 
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TABLE  B-5 

NUHBcR  OF  STATIONS  EXCEEDIN6  PfllNMtY  NAfUJS  FOR  PARTICULATES,  BY  AQCR 
OLD  UEST  REGION  AND  NATION 
1969-1973 


>lcg1on  1 

Nunber  of  Stations:     Reporting  v«11d  data 
Recording  annual 
Violation 

Report1nc|  valid  data^ 
Recording  24-hour 
violation 


Kontana 

Hjntf  of  Stations: 


Nebraska 

Nunber  of  Stations: 


iiu.'th  Dakota 
Nutter  of  Stations; 


South  Dakota 
'.'umber  of  Stations: 


Wyomi  n<i 

Number  of  Stations: 


United  btates 
Nimber  of  Stations: 


Reporting  valid  data 
Recording  annual 
violation 

Reporting  valid  data 
Recording  24-hour 
violation 


Reporting  valid  data 
Recording  annual 
violation 

Reporting  valid  data 
Recording  24-hour 
violation 


Reporting  valid  data 
Recording  annual 
violation 

Reporting  valid  data 
Recording  24-hour 
violation 


Reporting  valid  data 
Recording  annual 
violation 

Reporting  valid  data 
Recording  24-hour 
violation 


Reporting  valid  data 
Recording  annual 
violation 

Reporting  valid  data 
Recording  24-hour 
violation 


Reporting  valid  data 
Recording  annual 
violation 

Reporting  valid  data 
Recording  24-hour 
violation 


Parcant  In  Percent  In  Ptrcent  In  Percent  In 

1969    Violation        1970    Violation        1971     Violation      1972    Violation 


12 
1 


18 
2 


751 
33S 


935 
183 


11 


33 


50 


33 


47 


14 
2 


23 
1 


11 

0 


631 
313 


14 


33 


17 


11 


50 


968 
159 


21 
8 


39 
2 


13 
6 


28 
1 


854 
386 


1641 
192 


38 


46 


33 


50 


33 


45 


50 
9 


66 
4 


28 

7 


38 
2 


15 
2 


20 
2 


1695 
547 


2464 
251 


18 


25 


13 


10 


32 


Note: 


Monltonnq  data  from  Regional  AQCRs 
the  Old  West  Region. 


20  I5g  16  192  12  251  10 

include    measurements  from  a  few  stations  which  border  but  are  not  contained  within 


1973 

Percent  in 
Violation 

55 
10 

18 

86 

11 

13 

1 
0 

0 

1 
0 

0 

25 

5 

20 

47 
5 

11 

16 
2 

.3 

20 
4 

20 

7 
2 

29 

5 

1 

20 

6 

1 

17 

13 
1 

a 

1300 
341 

26 

3380 
303 

9 

1 


Four  valid  quarter^  of  data. 


At  least  one  valla  quarter  «f  data. 
Source:      See  Table  V-6. 
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APPENDIX  C 


1970 


HOUSING  VACANCIES 


BY  SUB -STATE  AREA 


AND  COUNTY 


r 


c 


% 


Table  C-1 

SUB-STATE  AND  COUNTY  HOUSING  VACANCIES  AND  CONDITION 
OLD  WEST  REGION 
1970 


All' 

Housing 

Housing 

Units 

State  and  County 

Units 

Vacant 

Montana 

Northeast 

185,354 

9,762 

Blaine 

2.305 

349 

Broadwater 

914 

119 

Cascade 

27,166 

1,874 

Chouteau 

2,484 

433 

Daniels 

1,222 

204 

Fergus 

4,700 

674 

Glacier 

3,355 

350 

Golden  Valley 

389 

67 

Hill 

5,726 

501 

Jefferson 

1,535 

175 

Judith  Basin 

1,029 

156 

Lewis  and  Clark 

11.788 

962 

Liberty 

728 

93 

Musselshell 

1,577 

257 

Petroleum 

275 

45 

Phillips 

2,066 

344 

Pondera 

2,198 

200 

Roosevelt 

3,340 

392 

Sheridan 

2,027 

212 

Teton 

2,199 

256 

Toole 

2,129 

257 

Valley 

5,193 

1,708 

Wheatland 

1,009 

134 

Southeast 

73.965 

6,450 

Big  Horn 

2,872 

208 

Carbon 

3,044 

506 

Carter 

721 

98 

Custer 

4,316 

380 

Dawson 

3,700 

332 

Fallon 

1.357 

137 

Gallatin 

10,330 

576 

Garfield 

683 

148 

McCone 

1,033 

215 

Meagher 

1,026 

316 

Park 

4,511 

564 

Powder  River 

954 

114 

Prairie 

690 

92 

Richland 

3,406 

346 

Percent 

of  Units 

Vacant 


11.44 

15.14 
13.02 
6.90 
17.43 
16.69 
14.34 
10.43 
17.22 
8.75 
11.40 
15.16 
8.16 
12.77 
16.30 
16.36 
16.65 
9.10 
11.74 
10.46 
11.64 
12.07 
32.89 
13.28 

8.72 

7.24 
16.62 
13.59 

8.80 

8.97 
10.10 

5.58 
21.67 
20.81 
30.80 
12.50 
11.95 
13.33 
10.16 


Housing  Units^ 
Vacant  With 

All  Plumbing 
Facilities 


6,640 

134 
78 
1,326 
284 
123 
443 
271 
54 
365 
77 
79 
673 
78 
130 
13 
134 
119 
256 
117 
184 
213 
1,384 
105 

4,459 

140 

364 

80 

310 

241 

103 

443 

58 

82 

91 

417 

73 

63 

204 


Percent  of 
Vacant  Units 
All  Plurrbing 

Faci lities 


68.02 

38.40 

65.55 

70.76 

65.59 

60.29 

65,73 

77.43 

80.60 

72.85 

44.00 

50.64 

69.96 

83.8? 

50.58 

28.89 

38.95 

59.50 

65.31 

55.19 

71.88 

82.88 

81.03 

78.36 

69.13 

67.31 

71.94 

81.63 

81.58 

72.59 

75.18 

76.91 

39  19 

38.14 

28.80 

73.94 

64.04 

68.48 

58.96 


^ 
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Table  C-1  (cont.) 

SUB-STATE  AND  COUNTY  HOUSING  VACANCIES  AND  CONDITION 
OLD  WEST  REGION 
1970 


All 


1 


State  and  County 

Rosebud 

Stillwater 

Sweet  Grass 

Treasure 

Wibaux 

Yellowstone 

Yellow  National  Park 


Housing 
Units 

2.032 

1,906 

1,369 

433 

535 

29,026 

21 


Housing 

Units 

Vacant 

215 
319 
313 
112 
74 
1,385 


Percent 
of  Units 
Vacnat 

10.58 
16.74 
22.86 
25.87 
13.83 
4.77 


Housing  Units' 
Vacant  With 

All  Plumbing 
Facilities 

164 
205 
154 

54 

39 
1,174 


Percent  of 
Vacant  Units 
All  Plunting 

Facilities 

76.28 
64.26 
49.20 
48.21 
52.70 
84.77 


West 


Beaverhead 

Deer  Lodge 

Flathead 

Grani  te 

Lake 

Lincoln 

Madison 

Mineral 

Missoula 

Powell 

Ravalli 

Sanders 

Silver  Bow 


81 ,436 

3,009 
5,010 

13,279 
1,165 
5,320 
5,800 
2,091 
1,023 

18,771 
2,392 
5,178 
2,822 

15,576 


7,239 

326 
429 
974 
242 
848 
453 
395 
126 
759 
364 
440 
449 
1,434 


8.89 

10.83 
8.56 
7.33 

20.77 

15.94 
7.81 

18.89 

12.32 
4.04 

15.22 
8.50 

15.91 
9.21 


4,981 

185 
276 
692 
181 
633 
240 
226 
104 
644 
201 
314 
245 
1,040 


68.81 

56.75 
64.34 
71.05 
74.79 
74.65 
52.98 
57.22 
82.54 
84.85 
55.22 
71.36 
54.57 
72.52 


Nebraska 


Central 

Adams 

Arthur 

Blaine 

Buffalo 

Chase 

Clay 

Custer 

Dawson 

Dundy 

Franklin 

Frontier 

Furnas 

Garfield 

Gosper 

Grant 

Greeley 


113,994 


10,261 


9.00 


7,223 


70.39 


10,733 

593 

5.53 

475 

80.10 

217 

50 

23.04 

45 

90.00 

344 

79 

22.97 

60 

75.95 

10,445 

788 

7.54 

622 

78.93 

1,584 

176 

n.n 

150 

85.23 

3,025 

276 

9.12 

209 

75.72 

5,584 

717 

12.84 

397 

55.37 

7,069 

605 

8.56 

482 

79.67 

1,256 

193 

15.37 

142 

73.58 

1,899 

223 

11.74 

158 

70.85 

1,503 

203 

13.51 

144 

70.94 

2,820 

303 

10.74 

222 

73.27 

940 

49 

5.21 

36 

73.47 

764 

64 

8.38 

37 

57.81 

380 

87 

22.89 

60 

68.97 

1,414 

137 

9.69 

72 

52.55 
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Table  C-1   (cont.) 


SUB-STATE  AND  COUNTY  HOUSING  VACANCIES  AND  CONDITION 
OLD  WEST  REGION 
1970 


State  and  County 

Hall 

Hami 1  ton 

Harlan 

Hayes 

Hitchcock 

Hooker 

Howard 

Kearney 

Keith 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Loup 

McPherson 

Merrick 

Nuckolls 

Perkins 

Phelps 

Red  Willow 

Sherman 

Thomas 

Valley 

Webster 

Wheeler 

East  (Omaha) 

Cass 

Dodge 

Douglas 

Otoe 

Sarpy 

Saunders 

Washington 

Northeast 

Antelope 

Boone 

Boyd 

Brown 

Burt 

Cedar 

Cherry 

Colfax 


All^ 

Housing 

Units 

14,854 

3.029 

1,814 

590 

1,678 

404 

2,382 

2,348 

3,026 

10,539 

366 

354 

250 

3,048 

2,841 
1,356 
3,467 
4,599 
1,811 

340 
2,301 
2,141 

479 

180,744 

6,445 

11,872 

129,767 

5,850 
16.507 

5,920 

4,383 

74.254 

3,350 
2,886 
1,372 
1,583 
3,391 
3,851 
2.706 
3,547 


Housing 

Units 

Vacant 

800 
225 
256 
100 
265 

57 
217 
158 
272 
844 

34 

60 

59 
267 
306 
163 
228 
467 
258 

57 
283 
192 
150 

10,334 

762 
557 
7,307 
430 
527 
467 
284 

6,871 

334 
295 
123 
189 
209 
398 
426 
286 


Percent 
of  Units 
Vacant 

5.39 

7.43 

14.11 

16.95 

15.79 

14.11 

9.11 

6.73 

8.99 

8.01 

9.29 

16.95 

23.60 

8.76 

10.77 

12.02 

6.58 

10.15 

14.25 

16.76 

12.30 

8.97 

31.32 

5.72 

11.82 
4.69 
5.63 
7.35 
3.19 
7.89 
6.48 

9.25 

9.97 
10.22 

8.97 
11.94 

6.16 
10.33 
15.74 

8.06 


Housing  Units^ 
Vacant  With 

All  Pluirbing 
Facilities 

678 
159 
182 

67 
146 

39 
135 
106 
218 
614 

25 

48 

41 
196 
187 
105 
159 
325 

74 

39 
153 
125 

91 

8,782 

487 
412 
6,729 
218 
410 
333 
193 

4,261 

172 
158 
72 
158 
131 
216 
321 
115 


Percent  of 
Vacant  Units 
All  Plumbing 

Facilities 

84.75 

70.67 

71.09 

67.00 

55.09 

68.42 

62.21 

67.09 

80.15 

72.75 

73.53 

80.00 

69.49 

73.41 

61.11 

64.42 

69.74 

69.59 

28  68 

68.42 

54.06 

65.10 

60.67 

84.98 

63.91 
73.97 
92.09 
50.70 
77.80 
71.31 
67.96 

62.01 

51.50 
53.56 
58.54 
83.60 
62.68 
54.27 
75.35 
40.21 
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Table  C-1  (cont.) 

SUB-STATE  AND  COUNTY  HOUSING  VACANCIES  AND  CONDITION 

OLD  WEST  REGION 
1970 


Alll 

Housing  Units 

Percent  of 

Housing 

Percent 

Vacant  With 

Vacant  Units 

Housing 

Units 

of  Units 

All  Plumbing 

All   Plumbing 

State  and  County 

Units 

Vacant 

Vacant 

Facilities 

Facilities 

Cuming 

3,925 

207 

5.27 

148 

71.50 

Dakota 

4,174 

263 

6.30 

197 

74.90 

Dixon 

2,703 

295 

10.91 

105 

35.59 

Holt 

4,490 

800 

17.82 

678 

84.75 

Keya  Paha 

575 

157 

27.30 

55 

35.03 

Knox 

4,241 

431 

10.16 

254 

58.93 

Madison 

9.603 

637 

6.63 

443 

69.54 

Nance 

1,943 

259 

13.33 

113 

43.63 

Pierce 

3,000 

287 

9.57 

143 

49.83 

Platte 

8,428 

455 

5.40 

364 

80.00 

Rock 

952 

152 

15.97 

76 

50.00 

Stanton 

2,043 

247 

12.09 

126 

51.01 

Thurston 

2,251 

167 

7.42 

72 

43.11 

Wayne 

3,240 

254 

7.84 

144 

56.69 

Southeast 

108,844 

7,818 

7.18 

5,666 

72.47 

Butler 

3,501 

386 

11.03 

205 

53.11 

Fillmore 

3,080 

276 

8.96 

136 

49.28 

Gage 

8,776 

585 

6.67 

429 

73.33 

Jefferson 

4,158 

375 

9.02 

232 

61.87 

Johnson 

2,157 

173 

8.02 

90 

52.02 

Lancaster 

57,236 

3,324 

5.81 

2,883 

86.73 

Nemaha 

3,319 

291 

8.77 

200 

68.73 

Pawnee 

1,801 

199 

11.05 

90 

45.23 

Polk 

2,449 

238 

9.72 

198 

83.19 

Richardson 

4,847 

428 

8.83 

263 

61.45 

Saline 

4,848 

442 

9.12 

225 

50.90 

Seward 

4,673 

365 

7,81 

205 

56.16 

Thayer 

3,066 

328 

10.70 

201 

61.28 

York 

4,933 

408 

8.27 

309 

75.74 

West  (Panhandle) 

33,637 

3,264 

9.70 

2.530 

77.51 

Banner 

395 

46 

11.65 

46 

100.00 

Box  Butte 

3,741 

360 

9.62 

255 

70.83 

Cheyenne 

4,109 

575 

13.99 

475 

82.61 

Dawes 

3,333 

300 

9.00 

198 

66.00 

Deuel 

1,087 

117 

10.76 

96 

82.05 

Garden 

1,208 

159 

13.16 

114 

71.70 

Kitifcall 

2,064 

185 

8.96 

153 

82.70 

Morrill 

2,192 

293 

13.37 

207 

70.65 

Scotts  Bluff 

12,054 

787 

6.53 

653 

82.97 

Sheridan 

2,607 

254 

9.74 

193 

75.98 

Sioux 

847 

188 

22.20 

140 

74.47 
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Table  C-1  (cont.) 


SUB-STATE  AND  COUNTY  HOUSING  VACANCIES  AND  CONDITION 
^  OLD  WEST  REGION 

1970 


State  and  County 

North  Dakota 

Northeast 

Benson 

Cavalier 

Eddy 

Grand  Forks 

Nelson 

Penfcina 

Ramsey 

Rolette 

Towner 

Walsh 

Northwest 

Bottineau 

Burke 

Divide 

McHenry 

McKenzie 

Mountrail 

Pierce 

Renville 

Ward 

Williams 


Alll 

Housing 

Units 


45,027 


Housing 

Units 

Vacant 


4,248 


2,596 

253 

2,886 

418 

1,471 

222 

18,074 

1,099 

2,196 

316 

3,698 

427 

4,313 

471 

2.984 

275 

1,635 

226 

5,174 

541 

42,379 

4,258 

3,272 

379 

1,813 

303 

1,643 

229 

3,169 

457 

2,133 

329 

3,072 

541 

2,046 

188 

1,323 

147 

17.361 

1,028 

6.547 

657 

Percent 

of  Units 

Vacant 


9.43 

9.75 
14.48 
15.09 

6.08 
14.39 
11.55 
10.92 

9.22 
13.82 
10.46 

10.05 

11.58 
16.71 
13,94 
14.42 
15.42 
17.61 

9.19 
11.11 

5.92 
10.04 


Housing  Units' 
Vacant  With 

All  Pluirbing 
Facilities 


2,145 

144 
183 
109 
771 
131 
208 
247 
77 
89 
186 

2,080 

136 

97 

100 

171 

162 

162 

94 

73 

619 

366 


Percent  of 
Vacant  Units 
All  Plunfcing 

Faci 1 i  ties 


50.49 

56.92 
43.78 
49.10 
70.15 
41.46 
48.71 
52.44 
28.00 
39.38 
34.38 

48.85 

35.88 
32.01 
43.67 
37.42 
49.24 
29.94 
50.00 
49.66 
69.94 
55.71 


3 


Southeast 

Barnes 

Cass 

Di  ckey 

Foster 

Griggs 

La  Moure 

Logan 

Mcintosh 

Ransom 

Richland 

Sargent 

Steele 

Stutsman 

Traill 

Wells 


66,236 


4,915 


5,091 

525 

4,120 

1,450 

2,424 

288 

1,625 

220 

1,515 

165 

2,537 

329 

1,384 

158 

1,972 

210 

2,575 

291 

5,683 

386 

2,001 

170 

1,355 

180 

7,606 

692 

3,483 

435 

2,865 

416 

8.93 

10.31 

6.01 

11.88 

13.54 

10.89 

12.97 

11.42 

10.65 

11.30 

6.79 

8.50 

13.28 

9.10 

12.49 

14.52 


3,030 

198 

1,011 

157 

118 

64 
129 

88 
135 
139 
187 

96 

66 
322 
178 
142 


51.23 

37.71 

69.72 

54.51 

53.64 

38.79 

39.21 

55.70 

64.29 

47.77 

48.45 

56.47 

36.67 

46.53 

40.92 

34.13 
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Table  C-1  (cont.) 

SUB-STATE  AND  COUNTY  HOUSING  VACANCIES  AND  CONDITION 

OLD  WEST  REGION 
1970 


All^ 

Housing  Units'^ 

Percent  of 

Housing 

Percent 

Vacant  With 

Vacant  Units 

Housing 

Units 

of  Units 

All  Plunting 

All  Plunting 

State  and  County 

Units 

Vacant 

Vacant 

Facilities 

Facilities 

Southwest 

46,823 

4,431 

9.46 

2,299 

51.88 

Adams 

1,313 

113 

8.61 

82 

72.57 

Billings 

361 

5 

1.39 

5 

100.00 

Bowman 

1,365 

161 

11.79 

97 

60.25 

Burleigh 

12.964 

795 

6.13 

569 

71.57 

Dunn 

1,567 

251 

16.02 

67 

26.69 

Emmons 

2,167 

254 

11.72 

95 

37.40 

Golden  Valley 

911 

131 

14.38 

61 

46,56 

Grant 

1,625 

175 

10.77 

87 

49.71 

Hettinger 

1,579 

128 

8.11 

89 

69.53 

Kidder 

1,500 

232 

15.47 

100 

43.10 

McLean 

3,917 

566 

14.45 

228 

40.28 

Mercer 

2,161 

222 

10.27 

100 

45.05 

Morton 

6,291 

540 

7.15 

265 

58.89 

Oliver 

767 

127 

16.56 

50 

39.37 

Sheridan 

1,178 

174 

14.77 

69 

39.67 

Sioux 

943 

119 

12.62 

30 

25.21 

Slope 

478 

77 

16.11 

38 

49.35 

Stark 

5,736 

451 

7.86 

267 

59.20 

South  Dakota 

Northeast 

72,123 

6.791 

9.42 

3,527 

51.94 

Beadle 

7,099 

456 

6.42 

308 

67.54 

Brookings 

6,722 

446 

6.63 

334 

74.89 

Brown 

11,965 

751 

6.28 

561 

74.70 

Clark 

2,050 

186 

9.07 

109 

58.60 

Codington 

6,582 

515 

7.82 

295 

57.28 

Day 

3,401 

627 

18.44 

306 

48.80 

Deuel 

2,127 

305 

14.34 

121 

39.67 

Edmunds 

1,801 

145 

8.05 

85 

58.62 

Faulk 

1,355 

172 

12.69 

80 

46.51 

Grant 

2,984 

232 

7.77 

89 

38.36 

Hami 1 i  n 

1,928 

276 

14.32 

153 

55.43 

Hand 

2,031 

254 

12.51 

111 

43.70 

Kingsbury 

2,732 

237 

8.67 

127 

53.59 

Lake 

3,904 

373 

9.55 

186 

49.87 

Marshall 

2,371 

491 

20.71 

132 

26.88 

McPherson 

1,747 

185 

10.59 

90 

48.65 

Miner 

1,616 

200 

12.38 

82 

41.00 

Moody 

2,428 

214 

8.81 

97 

45.33 

Roberts 

3,868 

413 

10.68 

113 

27.36 

Spink 

3,412 

313 

9.17 

148 

47.28 
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Table  C-1  (cont.) 

SUB-STATE  AND  COUNTY  HOUSING  VACANCIES  AND  CONDITION 

OLD  WEST  REGION 
1970 


An' 

Housing  Units 

Percent  of 

Housing 

Percent 

Vacant  With 

Vacant  Units 

Housing 

Units 

of  Units 

All  Plutifcing 

All  Pluirbipg 

State  and  County 

Units 

Vacant 

V4cv>t 

Facilities 

Facilities 

Southeast 

81,078 

6,322 

7.30 

3,391 

53.64 

Aurora 

1,484 

211 

14.22 

104 

49.29 

Bon  Homme 

2,959 

325 

10.98 

158 

48.62 

Brule 

2,054 

252 

12.27 

12 

48.41 

Charles  Mix 

3,408 

393 

11.53 

103 

26.21 

Clay 

3,911 

282 

7.21 

132 

46.81 

Davison 

5,847 

400 

6.84 

283 

70.75 

Douglas 

1,527 

144 

9.43 

51 

35.42 

Gregory 

2,499, 

304 

12.16 

187 

61.51 

Hanson 

1,278 

144 

11.27 

54 

37.50 

Hutchinson 

3,588 

286 

7.97 

98 

34.27 

Jerauld 

1,207 

139 

11.52 

72 

51.80 

Lincoln 

4,072 

302 

7.42 

126 

41.72 

McCook 

2,439 

216 

8.86 

91 

42.13 

Minnehaha 

30,329 

1,372 

4.52 

1,073 

78.21 

Sanborn 

1,411 

258 

18.28 

111 

43.02 

Turner 

3,745 

430 

11.48 

148 

34.42 

Union 

3,523 

379 

10.76 

174 

45.91 

Yankton 

5,797 

485 

8.37 

304 

62.68 

West 

68,435 

7,716 

11,27 

4,164 

53.97 

Bennett 

1,002 

134 

13.37 

54 

40.30 

Buffalo 

465 

109 

23.44 

16 

14.68 

Butte 

2,849 

283 

9.93 

161 

56.89 

Campbell 

959 

114 

11.89 

54 

47.37 

Corson 

1,428 

148 

10.36 

70 

47.30 

Custer 

1,817 

249 

13.70 

119 

47.79 

Dewey 

1,549 

224 

14.46 

69 

30.80 

Fall  River 

3,194 

846 

26.49 

460 

54.37 

Haakon 

1,011 

150 

14.84 

41 

27  33 

Harding 

616 

77 

12.50 

62 

80.52 

Hughes 

3,765 

214 

5.68 

116 

54.21 

Hyde 

868 

109 

12.56 

46 

42.20 

Jackson 

609 

69 

11.33 

34 

49.28 

Jones 

739 

154 

20.84 

41 

26.62 

Lawrence 

5,922    ■ 

531 

8.97 

432 

81.36 

Lyman 

1,326 

124 

9.35 

68 

54.84 

Meade 

4,532 

362 

7.99 

195 

53.87 

Mellette 

832 

176 

21.15 

64 

36.36 

Pennington 

19,673 

1,557 

7.91 

1,183 

75.98 

Perkins 

1,678 

176 

10.49 

100 

56.82 

Potter 

1,493 

185 

12.39 

134 

72.43 

Shannon 

2,114 

435 

20.58 

27 

6.21 
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Table  C-1  (cont.) 

SUB-STATE  AND  COUNTY  HOUSING  VACANCIES  AND  CONDITION 
OLD  WEST  REGION 
1970 


Alll 

Housing  Units 

Percent  of 

Housing 

Percent 

Vacant  With 

Vacant  Units 

Housing 

Units 

of  Units 

All   Plumbing 

All   Plumbing 

State  and  County 

Units 

Vacant 

Vacant 

Facilities 

Facilities 

Stanley 

805 

81 

10.06 

62 

76.54 

Sully 

770 

67 

8.70 

36 

53.73 

Todd 

1,783 

302 

16.94 

146 

48.34 

Tripp 

2,916 

423 

14.51 

140 

33.10 

Walworth 

2,653 

242 

9.12 

192 

79.34 

Washabaugh 

431 

117 

27.15 

15 

12.82 

Ziebach 

636 

58 

9.12 

27 

46.55 

Wyoming 

East 

85,582 

7,107 

8.30 

5,432 

76.43 

Albany 

8,726 

725 

8.31 

425 

58.62 

Campbell 

3,937 

208 

5.28 

167 

80.29 

Carbon 

4,963 

655 

13.20 

522 

79.69 

Converse 

2,247 

289 

12.86 

231 

79.93 

Crook 

1,576 

166 

10.53 

86 

51.81 

Fremont 

8,620 
3,954 

570 

6.61 

364 

63.86 

Goshen 

347 

8.78 

280 

80.69 

Johnson 

2,158 

276 

12.79 

150 

54.35 

Laramie 

19,416 

1,550 

7.98 

1,355 

87.42 

Natrona 

17,228 

1,035 

6.01 

854 

82.51 

Niobrara 

1,330 

255 

19.17 

205 

80.39 

Platte 

2,440 

193 

7.91 

116 

60.10 

Sheridan 

6,799 

610 

8.97 

494 

80.98 

Weston 

2,188 

228 

10.42 

183 

80.26 

Northwest 

16,139 

1,684 

10.43 

1,313 

77.97 

Big  Horn 

3,637 

349 

9.60 

286 

81.95 

Hot  Springs 

1,940 

232 

11.96 

187 

80.60 

Park 

6,095 

561 

9.20 

417 

74.33 

Teton 

1,882 

319 

16.95 

262 

82.13 

Washakie 

2,585 

223 

8.63 

161 

72.20 

Southwest 

12,851 

1,181 

9.19 

871 

73.75 

Lincoln 

2,849 

276 

9.69 

213 

77.17 

Sublette 

1,291 

132 

10.22 

93 

70.45 

Sweetwater 

6,507 

618 

9.50 

427 

69.09 

Uinta 

2,204 

155 

7.03 

138 

89.03 

Excludes  vacant  seasonal  and  vacant  migratory  units. 

Derived  by  substracting  units  under  person  per  room  with  all  plumbing  facilities  from 
total  units  with  all  plumbing  facilities. 

Source:  See  Table  VII-1,  No.  1). 
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APPENDIX  D 
DESCRIPTION  OF  PROCEDURES  UTILir.ED  IN  DEVELOPING 
HISTORICAL  EARNINGS  AND  EMPLOYMENT  DATA 


5 


<< 


1.0     Introduction 

Presented  in  this  appendix  (Sections  2.0  and  3.0)  is  a  short  description 
of  how  the  historical  earnings  (ioe.,  wages  and  salaries,  other  labor 
income  plus  proprietors'  income)  and  en^loyment  data,  contained  in 
Chapter  VIII,  were  determined.  Also  included  in  this  appendix  (Section 
4.0),  are  the  historical  earnihgs  and  employment  data  by  industrial  sec- 
tor for  the  various  18  sub-State  areas.   Similar  Region  and  State  data 
are  contained  in  Chapter  VIII.  Both  earnings  and  en^iloyment  series 
were  disaggregated  into  10  industrial  sectors.  These  sectors  are  agri- 
culture; mining;  construction;  manufacturing;  transportation,  communi- 
cations and  utilities;  wholesale  and  retail  trade;  finance,  insuremce 
euid  real  estate;  services;  Federal  Government;  and  State  and  local 
government.   IData  points  included  the  years  1950,  1959,  1962,  1968, 
1970,  1972,  1973,  and  1974  for  States  and  Region  data.   However,  due  to 
a  paucity  of  data,  sub-State  earnings  and  employment  data  are  shown  only 
for  the  years  1968,  1970,  and  1972. 

Several  adjustments  were  necessary  to  make  the  two  series  consistent. 
These  adjustments  along  with  factors  unique  to  each  series  are  explained 
below. 

2-0     Earnings  Data 

The  earnings  data  for  the  Old  West  Region,  State  and  sub-State  areas 
were  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA) ,  Regional 
Economics  Information  System,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  from  a 
special  data  compilation  made  April  27,  1975.   Data  were  obtained  for 
selected  years  between  1950  and  1972.   State  estimates  by  industrial 
sector  for  the  years  1973  and  1974  were  developed  from  growth  rates  of 
earnings  by  sector  by  State  published  in  the  1974  and  1975  April  edi- 
tions of  the  Survey  of  Current  Business.   These  data  were  shown  in  con- 
stant 1967  dollars,  having  been  deflated  by  the  U.S.  Personal  Consump- 
tion Expenditure  Implicit  Price  Deflator. 

Due  to  disclosure  problems  of  individual  firm  data,  much  of  the  sector- 
ial earnings  data  were  reported  as  a  fraction  of  the  true  value  for  sub- 
State  areas.   The  BEA  provided  a  coding  system  whereby  the  reported 
value  for  any  given  sector  was  pinpointed  within  a  range  of  20  percent- 
age points  of  the  true  value  (e.g. ,  the  reported  value  was  80  to  99  per- 
cent of  the  true  value,  or  60  to  79  percent  of  the  true  value,  etc.) . 
However,  total  aggregate  earnings  across  all  sectors  for  each  sub-State 
area  were  reported  without  disclosure  problems.   Therefore,  given 
1)  total  earnings  by  sub-State  area,  2)  reported  earnings  by  sector,  with 
some  sectors  having  disclosure  problems,  and  3)  the  coding  system  indi- 
cating in  a  crude  way  the  percent  the  reported  value  was  of  the  true 
value,  it  was  possible  to  develop  a  simple  iterative  computer  program  to 
approximate  actual  earnings  for  sector  by  sub-State  area.   In  addition  to 
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this  iterative  approximation,  sectorial  earnings  estimates  were  adjusted 
as  seemed  appropriate  given  1)  employment  by  sector,  and  2)  projections 
of  earnings  (no  disclosure  problems)  for  1980  and  1985  provided  by  BEA. 
Although  given  the  data  made  availc±ile  by  BEA,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine precisely  the  magnitude  of  the  errors  in  our  estimates  of  sectorial 
earnings,  it  is  believed  that  these  errors  are  relatively  small  and 
essentially  insignificant  given  the  requirements  of  this  study.   In  any 
event,  even  if  there  are  slight  errors  in  the  earnings  data  for  a  given 
sector,  total  earnings  for  the  sub-State  area  are  accurate  as  reported 
by  BEA  since  these  latter  data  were  not  subject  to  any  disclosure  prob- 
lems. 

3'0     Eitqployment  Data 

Historical  employment  data  by  sector  and  by  sub-State  area  were  obtained 
largely  from  the  respective  States'  Departments  of  Employment  Security. 
These  data  were  supplemented,  as  required,  by  employment  data  by  sector 
for  1968  to  1972  prepared  by  BEA,  and  employment  data  from  the  Censuses 
for  1950,  1960  and  1970.   The  sources  of  the  employment  data  and  the 
adjustments  to  the  data  obtained  from  the  Departments  of  Employment 
Security  are  appropriately  footnoted  on  the  tables  in  Chapter  VIII. 

A  general  adjustment  required  in  most  States  was  to  include  military 
personnel  in  with  Federal  Government  employment.  This  was  accomplished 
by  using  the  BEA  military  earnings  series  by  sub-State  area  and  the  time 
series  of  the  national  ratio  of  military  personnel  to  military  earnings. 

A  second  general  adjustment  to  the  employment  data  was  required  to  assure 
that  the  employment  data  conformed  to  the  same  industrial  sectors  as  the 
earnings  data.   For  instance,  the  Departments  of  Employment  Security 
report  employment  data  for  the  10  major  industrial  sectors  plus  a  cate- 
gory labeled  "other  non-agricultural  employees."   Included  in  this  sector 
are  self-employed,  unpaid  family  and  domestic  workers.  No  comprehensive 
studies  are  available  which  suggest  how  these  employees  should  be  allo- 
cated across  the  10  industrial  sectors.   However,  after  consultation 
with  members  of  several  departments  it  was  thought  that  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach would  be  to  allocate  these  employees  as  follows: 


1.  No  allocation  was  made  to  agriculture.  Federal 
Government,  or  State  euid  local  government; 

2.  30  percent  was  allocated  to  services,  and 

3.  the  remaining  70  percent  was  allocated  across 
the  other  six  sectors  proportional  to  each 
sector's  percentage  share  of  total  employment 
in  the  six  sectors. 


State  agricultural  employment  estimates  is  the  sector  most  sub j Get  to 
error.   Agricultural  employment  data  are  based  on  Bureau  of  Census 
estimates,  adjvisted  to  an  emnual  average  work  force  definition. 
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Presented  in  this  appendix  (Sections  2.0  and  3.0)  is  a  short  description 
of  how  the  historical  earnings  (ioe,,  wages  and  salaries,  other  labor 
income  plus  proprietors'  income)  and  employment  data,  contained  in 
Chapter  VIII,  were  determined.  Also  included  in  this  appendix  (Section 
4.0),  are  the  historical  earnihgs  and  employment  data  by  industrial  sec- 
tor for  the  various  18  sub-State  areas.   Similar  Region  and  State  data 
are  contained  in  Chapter  VIII.  Both  earnings  and  employment  series 
were  disaggregated  into  10  industrial  sectors.  These  sectors  are  agri- 
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1970,  1972,  1973,  and  1974  for  States  and  Region  data.   However,  due  to 
a  paucity  of  data,  sub-State  earnings  and  employment  data  are  shown  only 
for  the  years  1968,  1970,  and  1972. 

Several  adjustments  were  necessary  to  make  the  two  series  consistent. 
These  adjustments  along  with  factors  unique  to  each  series  are  explained 
below. 

2-0     Earnings  Data 

The  earnings  data  for  the  Old  West  Region,  State  and  sub-State  areas 
were  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA) ,  Regional 
Economics  Information  System,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  from  a 
special  data  compilation  made  April  27,  1975.   Data  were  obtained  for 
selected  years  between  1950  and  1972.   State  estimates  by  industrial 
sector  for  the  years  1973  and  1974  were  developed  from  growth  rates  of 
earnings  by  sector  by  State  published  in  the  1974  and  1975  April  edi- 
tions of  the  Survey  of  Current  Business.   These  data  were  shown  in  con- 
stant 1967  dollars,  having  been  deflated  by  the  U.S.  Personal  Consump- 
tion Expenditure  Implicit  Price  Deflator. 

Due  to  disclosure  problems  of  individual  firm  data,  much  of  the  sector- 
ial earnings  data  were  reported  as  a  fraction  of  the  true  value  for  sub- 
State  areas.   The  BEA  provided  a  coding  system  whereby  the  reported 
value  for  any  given  sector  was  pinpointed  within  a  range  of  20  percent- 
age points  of  the  true  value  (e.g.,  the  reported  value  was  80  to  99  per- 
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some  sectors  having  disclosure  problems,  and  3)  the  coding  system  indi- 
cating in  a  crude  way  the  percent  the  reported  value  was  of  the  true 
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The  total  value  of  mineral  production  in  Montana  in  1974  was  $576  million 
(current  dollars) .  Of  this  amount,  copper  accounted  for  $213  million,  or 
37  percent  of  the  total,  and  crude  petroleum  production  accounted  for  $203 
million,  or  35  percent.   The  value  (current  dollars)  of  copper  production 
increased  by  7.7  times  from  1951  to  1974,  and  the  value  of  crude  petroleum 
production  increased  by  9.2  times  during  the  same  period.   In  recent  years, 
there  has  been  a  major  growth  in  coal  production.   For  instance,  the  value 
of  coal  production  increased  from  $12.8  million  in  1971  to  $63.4  million  in 
1974 — a  five-fold  increase  in  the  value  of  production.  However,  much  of 
this  increase  resulted  from  price  increases  since  coal  output  increased 
from  7.1  million  short  tons  in  1971  to  14.1  million  short  tons  in  1974. 

In  1972,  the  West  sub-State  area  accounted  for  over  66  percent  of  all  min- 
ing employment  in  Montana.   This  is  due  primarily  to  the  large  Anaconda 
copper  mines  in  the  Butte/Anaconda  area.   The  relative  importance  of  mining 
in  the  West  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  mining's  share  of  employment  in 
this  area  in  1972  was  5.3  percent,  compared  to  only  2.5  percent  in  the 
State  as  a  whole,  1.7  percent  in  the  Region,  and  0.8  percent  in  the  nation. 

The  mining  sector  is  a  basic  sector  in  Montana's  economy  in  the  sense  that 
it  brings  money  into  the  State  and  that  it  drives  other  industry  sectors. 
At  the  same  time,  the  level  of  mining  activity  in  the  State  is  largely 
determined  by  economic  forces  external  to  Montana  and  the  Region.   Thus, 
local,  national  and  international  demand  for  and  supply  of,  copper,  petro- 
leum and  coal  are  largely  responsible  for  the  changes  in  mining  output  in 
Montana . 

4.1.3   Contract  Construction 

Contract  construction  experienced  significant  fluctuations  in  real  earn- 
ings during  the  period  under  review.   For  instance,  earnings  increased 
from  $72  million  in  1950  to  a  peak  of  $113  million  in  1962.   Then  earnings 
dropped  to  $107  million  in  1968,  peaked  a  second  time  at  $137  million  in 
1973,  and  finally  fell  to  $133  million  in  1974  (see  Tables  VIII-5  through 
VIII-7) .   These  fluctuations  can  be  related  to  several  factors  including: 
1)  cyclical  fluctuations  in  national  construction  activity,  2)  construction 
of  major  highway  and  reclamation  projects,  and  3)  expansion  or  retrenchment 
in  other  industrial  sectors,  such  as,  mining,  manufacturing  and  TCU.   Con- 
tract construction's  share  of  total  earnings  in  Montana  has  ranged  from  6.3 
to  8.0  percent  during  the  1950-1974  period.  Although  slightly  higher,  this 
is  comparable  to  contract  construction's  share  of  earnings  in  both  the 
Region  and  the  nation. 

Contract  construction  employment  has  ranged  from  a  low  of  11,500  in  1950  to 
a  high  of  16,300  in  1973.  The  cyclical  fluctuations  in  employment  during 
the  1950-1974  period  follow  the  pattern  of  earnings.   Contract  construc- 
tion's share  of  total  employment  in  Montana  ranged  from  a  low  of  4.7  per- 
cent to  a  high  of  6.1  percent,  which  is  comparable  to"^-contract  construction's 
share  in  both  the  Region  and  the  nation.  » 
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4,1.4   Manufacturing 

Real  earnings  in  manufacturing  increased  from  $91  million  in  1950  to  $187 
million  in  1974,  or  3.0  percent  annually,  compared  to  4.3  percent  in  the 
Region  and  3.6  percent  in  the  nation.   Real  earnings  in  1973  were  $196 
million,  $9  million  higher  them  in  1974.   The  decline  in  earnir.gs  from 
1973  to  1974  reflects  a  general  softening  in  the  national  demand  for  lum- 
ber and  wood  products,  and  declines  in  copper  prices. 

Employment  in  manufacturing  in  Montana  increased  from  19,700  in  1950  to 
28,600  in  1974,  an  annual  rate  of  growth  of  1.6  percent.   The  annual 
growth  rate  in  employment  in  Montana  for  the  1^70-1974  period  was  only  0.4 
percent,  ccmpared  with  1.9  percent  during  the  1959-1970  period,  and  1.7 
percent  during  the  1950-1959  period.   Manufacturing's  share  of  total  State 
employment  ranged  from  a  low  of  8.9  percent  to  a  high  of  10.6  percent  dur- 
ing the  1950-1974  p6riod.   In  1974,  manufacturing's  share  of  employment 
was  9.3  percent,  which  was  slightly  less  than  manufacturing's  share  in  the 
Region  of  10.3  percent,  but  only  one-third  of  manufacturing's  share  of 
24.5  percent  in  the  nation. 

The  shcure  of  manufacturing  employment  in  1972  in  the  three  sxib-State  areas 
was  as  follows:   Northeast,  5.6  percent;  Southeast,  8.2  percent;  and  West, 
16.1  percent.   The  West  area  accounts  for  52.1  percent  of  the  State's  manu- 
facturing employment. 

Due  to  problems  of  data  disclosure,  it  is  not  possible  to  accurately  break- 
out either  earnings  or  employment  by  type  of  manufacturing  process.   How- 
ever, based  upon  the  earnings  data  provided  by  BEA,  it  appears  that  roughly 
43  percent  of  total  manufacturing  earnings  in  Montana  are  generated  by  firms 
in  "other  manufacturing"  (i.e.,  paper  and  allied  products,  petroleum  refin- 
ing, primary  metals,  and  miscellaneous  manufacturing) ,  37  percent  by  "lumber 
and  furniture,"  and  17  percent  by  "food  and  kindred  products."  The  largest 
manufacturing  employers  were  the  Anaconda  Company  (copper  mining  and  smelt- 
ing) ,  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.  (lumber  and  other  wood  products) ,  and  Hoerner 
Waldorf  Corp.  (pulp  and  other  wood  products) .   A  significant  proportion  of 
major  manufacturers  are  located  in  the  West  area  and  are  manufacturers  of 
veurious  wood  products. 

4«l-5   Transportation,  Communications  and  Utilities  (TCU) 

Real  earnings  in  TCU  in  Montana  increased  from  $117  million  in  1950  to  $175 
million  in  1974,  or  1.7  percent  per  year.   The  growth  rate  is  below  both 
the  Region's  rate  of  2.2  percent  and  the  national  rate  of  3.3  percent,  tow- 
ever,  the  annual  growth  rate  in  Montana  from  1970  through  1974  was  4.5  per- 
cent, reflecting  partly  the  operation  of  new  coal-fired  electric  generating 
capacity  in  Southeast  Montama.   Transportation  accounted  for  approximately 
64  percent  of  total  TCU  eeirnings  in  1972.   Of  this  amovint,  railroads  ac- 
counted for  55  percent,  motor  freight  for  25  percent,  and  "other"  transpor- 
tation services  accounted  for  20  percent^   Communications  accounted  for  19 
percent  of  TCU  earnings  in  1972,  and  utilities  contributed  the  remaining 
17  percent  of  earnings. 


Disaggregations  by  sub-sector  in  this  appendix  were  obtained  from  the 
^  special  BEA  computer  rvm  provided  to  the  Old  West  Regional  Commission. 
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Employment  in  TCU  declined  from  24,000  in  1950  to  20,500  in  1968,  and  then 
increased  to  22,800  in  1974  with  the  major  portion  of  the  increase  coming 
in  1973  and  1974,   TCU ' s  share  of  total  employment  declined  from  10.8  per- 
cent in  1950  to  7.4  percent  in  1974.   TCU's  share  of  employment  in  1974  was 
sliglitly  higher  in  Montana  than  in  both  the  Region  (6.3  percent)  and  the 
nation  (5.7  percent) . 

4.1.6  Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade 

Real  earnings  in  trade  increased  from  $199  million  in  1950  to  $323  million 
in  1974,  or  2.0  percent  per  year.   Employment  in  trade  increased  from 
40,200  in  1950  to  69,500  in  1974,  or  2.3  percent  annually.   Consequently, 
average  real  earnings  (1967  dollars)  per  employee  in  trade  decreased  during 
the  period  under  review,  from  $4,940  to  $4,640.   it  is  surprising  that  real 
earnings  in  the  trade  sector  have  not  shown  substantial  growth  over  the 
1950-1974  period.   However,  given  1)  the  substantial  out-migration  exper- 
ienced by  many  areas,  and  2)  the  large  proportion  of  jobs  which  are  proba- 
bly held  on  a  part-time  basis,  or  to  supplement  family  income,  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  there  has  been  a  "surplus"  supply  of  labor  for 
this  sector  in  many  areas .   This  would  tend  to  bid  down  the  average  wage 
level.   Trade  is  by  far  the  largest  employment  sector  in  Montana's  economy, 
accounting  for  22.5  percent  of  employment  in  1974. 

The  demand  for  wholesale  and  retail  trade  is  primarily  local.   Thus,  the 
growth  and  geographic  distribution  of  this  sector  tends  to  parallel  the 
economic  growth  and  development  of  the  communities  within  Montana.   There- 
fore, it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  distribution  of  earnings  and 
employment  in  the  trade  sector  between  the  three  sub-State  areas  follows 
essentially  the  distribution  of  total  earnings  and  employment  between  these 
areas.   However,  the  Southeast  sub-State  area  has  slightly  more  than  its 
proportionate  share.   This  results  from  the  fact  that  Billings  tends  to 
serve  as  a  sub-regional  wholesale  and  distribution  center. 

4.1.7  Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate  (FIRE) 

Real  earnings  in  FIRE  increased  from  $27.7  million  in  1950  to  $69.7  million 
in  1974,  or  3.9  percent  per  year.   FIRE's  share  of  total  earnings  increased 
from  2.4  percent  to  3.5  percent  during  this  same  period.   FIRE's  share  of 
total  earnings  in  Montana  in  1974  (3.5  percent)  was  15  percent  below  FIRE's 
share  in  the  Region,  and  33  percent  below  FIRE's  share  in  the  nation. 

Employment  in  FIRE  increased  from  4,500  in  1950  to  12,100  in  1973,  or  4.2 
percent  annually.   In  terms  of  employment,  this  was  the  fastest  growing 
sector  in  Montana  during  this  period.   However,  since  employment  was  grow- 
ing faster  than  earnings,  there  was  a  slight  decline  in  average  real  earn- 
ings per  employee  similar  to  that  occurring  in  the  trade  sector. 
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4.1.8   Services 

Real  earnings  in  services  increased  from  $96  million  in  1950  to  $248 
million  in  1974,  an  annual  growth  rate  of  4.0  percent.   This  growth  rate 
was  7  percent  below  growth  of  earnings  in  services  in  the  Region  and  23 
percent  below  the  national  rate  of  growth.   Services'  share  of  earnings 
increased  from  B.4  percent  in  1950  to  12.5  percent  in  1974.   Services' 
share  of  earnings  in  1974  was  11.6  percent  in  the  Region,  and  15.3  percent 
in  the  nation. 

Employment  in  services  increased  steadily  from  23,500  in  1950  to  53,300  in 
1974,  an  annual  growth  rate  of   3.5  percent.   Services'  employment 
accounted  for  17.3  j>ercent  of  total  employment  in  Montana  in  1974,  second 
only  to  trade  as  the  sector  providing  the  most  employment. 

Professional  services  accounted  for  70  jjercent  of  total  earnings  in  the 
services  sector  in  1972,  with  business  services  (i.e.,  lodging  places, 
repair  services,  amusements  and  recreation  services,  personal  services, 
and  private  household  services)  accounting  for  the  balance.   In  1972,  the 
distribution  of  earnings  and  employment  in  the  services  sector  between  the 
three  sub-State  areas  followed  the  distribution  of  total  earnings  and 
employment  between  these  areas.  < 

4.1.9   Federal  Ciovernment 

Federal  Government's  share  of  real  earnings  was  8.4  percent  in  1974,  which 
was  12  percent  higher  than  Federal  Government's  share  in  the*  Region,  and  29 
percent  more  than  Federal  Government's  share  in  the  nation.   Growth  in  real 
earnings  in  this  sector  in  Montana  increased  from  $57  million  in  1950  to 
$173  million  in  1973,  but  fell  to  $168  million  in  1974,  for  an  annual  growth 
rate  of  4.6  percent  from  1950  to  1974.       , 

Employment  in  the  Federal  Government  sector  increased  frcxn  10,400  in  1950 
to  a  peak  of  19,800  in  1968,  then  declined  to  17,300  in  1974.   Federal 
Government  accounted  for  5.6  percent  of  total  employment  in  Montana  in 
1974,  which  was  comparable  to  Federal  Government's  shcire  in  the  Region, 
but  70  percent  greater  than  Federal  Government's  share  in  the  nation. 

In  1972,  civilian  government  employment  accounted  for  67  percent  of  total 
earnings,  with  military  personnel  accounting  for  the  remainder.  Federal 
Government  employment  is  unevenly  distributed  between  the  three  sub-State 
areas.  For  instance,  the  Northeast  area  in  1972  accounted  for  56  percent 
of  total  Federal  Government  employment  in  Montana,  with  18  percent  in  the 
Southeast  area,  and  26  percent  in  the  West  area. 

Federal  outlays  for  Montana  in  FY  1974  totaled  $1.0  billion  (in  current 
dollars) .   Of  this  amount,  $310  million  (31  percent)  was  expended  by  HEW, 
$189  million  (19  percent)  by  Defense,  and  $166  million  (17  percent)  by 
agriculture  (see  Chapter  VI,  Table  VI-1) . 
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4.1.10  i',\  ate  an<1  Local  ( .ovornment 

Rial  (jairiinqs  jn  Slate  ami  local  ijovernmeiiL  increased  from  §61  million  in 
I'JbO   Lo  $.M5  million  in  .1974,  or  6.0  percent  annually.   Earnings  growth 
of  l.hiir;  sector  was  faster  than  any  ol  her  sector,  and  2.6  times  faster  than 
the  growtli  in  total  earnings  in  Montana.   During  this  same  period,  real 
earnings  in  State  and  local  governra':nt  Increased  annually  by  5.5  percent 
in  the  Region,  and  by  6.8  percent  in  the  nation. 

State  and  local  government's  share  of  total  earnings  in  Montana  increased 

from  5.3  percent  in  1950  to  12.3  percent  in  1974.   This  latter  percent  is 

slightly  higher  than  State  and  local  government's  share  in  the  Region  of 
11.0  percent,  and  the  national  share  of  11.1  percent. 

Employment  in  State  and  local  government  increased  from  20,000  to  45,200 
during  the  1950-1974  period,  accounting  for  14.6  percent  of  total  employ- 
ment in  1974.   During  the  period  under  review,  the  growth  rate  in  earnings 
was  significantly  faster  than  the  growth  rate  in  employment  (6.0  percent 
vei?sus  3.5  percent).   Consequently,  average  real  earnings  (1967  dollars) 
per  employee  increased  from  $3,040  in  1950  to  $5,420  in  1974,  or  2.3  per- 
cent per  year. 


;ijt  pel 
c*mdit 


Exiltmditures  by  State  and  local  governments  in  Montana  totaled  $640  million 
(in*  current  dollars)  in  FY  1973.   Of  this  amount,  $251  million  (39  percent) 
went  to  education,  and  $128  million  (20  percent)  went  for  highways  (see 
Chapter  VI,  Table  VI-2) . 

4.2     Nebraska 

Tables  D-7  through  0-16  present  historical  earnings  and  employment  data  for 
Nebraska  sub-State  areas.   The  following  reviews  the  State  economy  by  sector. 

4.2.1   Agriculture 

There  have  been  substantial  year-to-year  variations  in  real  earnings  in  the 
agricultural  sector  during  the  period  1950-1974  (see  Table  VIII-8) .   For 
instance,  real  earnings  fell  from  $804  million  in  1950  to  $435  million  in 
1959.   In  1962,  real  earnings  were  up  to  $503  million,  but  down  to  $497  mil- 
lion in  1968.   Real  earnings  were  at  an  all  time  high  of  over  $1.2  billion 
in  1973,  but  fell  to  $708  million  in  1974. 

For  the  period  under  review,  agriculture  employment  in  Nebraska  decreased 
from  155,400  in  1950  to  83,100  in  1974;  a  decline  of  47  percent  or  5.5 
percent  per  year.   This  compares  with  an  annual  rate  of  decline  of  2.6 
percent  in  the  Region,  and  of  3  percent  in  the  nation.   Agriculture 
accounted  for  11.4  percent  of  total  employment  in  Nebraska  in  1974,  down 
froip  28.1  percent  in  1950,  and  19.9  percent  in  1959.   Agriculture's  share 
of  employment  in  the  Region  in  1974  was  12.8  percent,  and  nationally  it  was 
only  4.3  percent. 
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The  total  value  of  all  crops  harvested  in  Nnbraska  in  I')/?  was  vli.'l 
billion  (current  dollars).   Of  tlii5  amount,  $1.2  billion  (51  j-orcont)  was 
corn,  wheat  accounted  for  $342  million  (14  percent),  r.orqhum  accounted  for 
$279  million,  hay  accounted  for  $244  million,  and  soybeans  accounted  for 
$192  million  (see  Chapter  IV) . 

The  distribution  of  agricultural  employment  for  1972  between  the  five  sub- 
State  areas  was  as  follows:   Central,  32.8  percent;  East  (Omaha),  10  per- 
cent; Northeast,  27.4  percent;  Southeast,  19.1  percent;  West  (Panhandle), 
10.6  percent.   In  1972,  agriculture's  share  of  total  employment  was  19.4 
percent  in  the  Central  sub-State  area,  3.1  percent  in  the  East  (Omaha) 
area,  25.0  percent  in  the  Northeast,  10.8  percent  in  the  Southeast,  and 
21.0  percent  in  the  West  (Panhandle). 


4.2.2  Mining 

Mining  represents  a  relatively  small  industrial  sector  in  Nebraska.   For 
instance,  in  1974  mining  accounted  for  only  0.3  percent  of  total  earnings 
and  0.3  percent  of  total  employment.   The  total  value  of  mineral  production 
in  Nebraska  in  1974  was  $99  million.   Of  this  amount,  crude  petroleum  pro- 
duction accounted  for  $44  million  (44  percent) ,  and  sand  and  gravel 
accounted  for  19  percent  (see  Chapter  IV)  . 

4.2.3  Contract  Construction 

Real  earnings  in  contract  construction  increased  from  $117  million  in  1950 
to  $287  million  in  1974,  or  3.0  percent  per  yeeu:.   Contract  construction's 
share  of  total  earnings  in  Nebraska  ranged  from  5  percent  to  7  percent  dur- 
ing the  1950-1974  period.   These  share  ratios  tend  to  be  slightly  lower 
thcui  those  for  the  Region  and  slightly  higher  than  the  corresponding  ratios 
for  the  nation. 

Contract  construction  employment  in  Nebraska  increased  from  23,600  in  1950 
to  34,600  in  1974,  an  annual  growth  of  1.6  percent.   Employment  in  contract 
construction  in  Nebraska  accounted  for  4.8  percent  of  total  employment  in 
1974.   The  distribution  of  contract  construction  employment  in  1972  between 
the  five  sub-State  areas  was  generally  consistent  with  the  distribution  of 
total  employment  between  these  areas,  except  that  the  East  (Omaha)  had 
slightly  more  than  its  proportionate  share. 

4.2.4  Manufacturing 

Real  earnings  in  manufacturing  increased  from  $228  million  in  1950  to  $690 
million  in  1974,  an  annual  growth  of  4.7  percent,  compared  to  4.3  percent 
in  the  Region  and  3.6  percent  in  the  nation.   Real  earnings  in  1973  were 
also  $690  million,  reflecting  the  national  recession. 
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Emp]oymen<  in  manufacturinci  in  Nebraska  increased  from  64,600  in  1950  to 
106,000  in  1974,  or  2 . ]  percent  per  year.   The  Region's  growth  in  manufac- 
turing employment  during  this  same  nerioci  was  also  2.1  percent  per  year, 
and  the  national  annual  growth  rate  weis  only  1.1  percent.   Thus,  Nebraska's 
manufacturing  sector  har;  demonstrated  significant  strength  during  this 
pericxi.   Manufacturing's  share  of  total  State  employment  increased  from 
11.7  percent  in  1950  l.o  14.6  percent  in  1074.   Manufacturing's  share  of 
employment  in  Nebraska  in  1974  was  42  percent  greater  than  manufacturing's 
share  of  employment  in  tJio  Region,  but  40  percent  below  manufacturing's 
share  of  employment  in  the  nation. 

In  1972,  the  distribution  of  manufacturing  employment  between  the  five  suh- 
State  areas  was  as  follows:   Central,  18  percent;  East  (Omaha) ,  44  percent; 
Northeast,  14.1  percent;  Southeast,  19.6  percent;  West  (Panhandle),  4.2 
percent.   Manufacturina's  share  of  employment  ranged  from  a  low  of  10  per- 
cent of  total  employment  in  the  West  (Panhandle)  to  a  high  of  16.5  percent 
in  the  East  (Omaha).   Thus,  manufacturing's  share  of  employment  across  all 
sub-State  areas  ranges  from  30  to  60  percent  below  manufacturing's  share 
of  employment  in  the  nation.   Nevertheless,  manufacturing's  share  of  employ- 
ment even  in  West  Nebraska  was  at  least  equal  to  manufacturing's  share  of 
employment  in  the  Region  as  a  whole. 

Roughly  29  percent  of  total  manufacturing  earnings  in  Nebraska  in  1972  were 
generated  by  "food  and  kindred  products"  firms,  17  percent  by  firms  producing 
electrical  machinery,  and  16  percent  by  firms  categorized  as  "other  machin- 
ery, fabricated  metals  and  ordinances."   Firms  with  1,000  or  more  employees 
in  1974  included:   Wickes  Corp.,  Behlen  Manufacturing  Division  in  Columbus; 
the  Limel  Corp.,  Dale  Electronics,  Inc.,  Division  in  Columbus;  the  Iowa 
Beef  Processors  in  Dakota  City;  the  Hormal  (George  A.)  &  Company  in  Fremont; 
the  Alaska  Interstate  Co.,  Lockwood  Corp.,  Division  in  Gering;  the  Goodyear 
Tire  and  Rubber  Company. in  Lincoln;  the  American  Beef  Packers,  Inc.  in 
Ctaaha;  the  Campbell  Soup  Company  in  Omaha;  the  Sperry-Rand  Corp.,  Sperry 
Vickers  Division  in  Omaha;  the  Western  Electric  Company  in  Omaha;  the  Wilson 
&  Company  in  Omaha;  and  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Company  in  Scotts bluff. 

4.2.5   Transportation,  Communications  and  Utilities  (TCU) 

Real  earnings  in  TCU  in  Nebraska  increased  from  $204  million  in  1950  to  $376 
million  in  1974,  or  2.6  percent  annually.   This  rate  of  growth  is  slightly 
faster  than  that  experienced  by  the  Region  but  slightly  lower  than  that  of 
the  nation  during  this  same  period.   Employment  in  TCU  in  Nebraska  declined 
from  50,800  in  1950  to  a  low  of  42,200  in  1968.   However  by  1974,  employment 
had  reached  46,600.   TCU's  share  of  total  employment  in  Nebraska  was  6.4 
percent  in  1974.   This  is  essentially  equivalent  to  TCU's  share  of  employ- 
ment in  the  Region  and  slightly  higher  than  TCU's  share  of  employment  in  the 
nation. 
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Transportation  accounted  for  approx  imatt]  y  (>7  percent  oL  total  TCU  earnings 
in  1972.   The  di;;tribut  ion  of  TCU  (nirniuf);;  and  omi-loym'-nt  in  1.472  between 
the  five  sub-State  area:;  ijcnerally  loUowod  tlie  distribution  of  total  earn- 
ings and  employment  between  these  ateas,  uxcept  that  the  East  (Omaha)  had 
significantly  more  and  the  Northeast  had  significantly  less  tlian  its  pro- 
portionate share  of  earnings  and  employment. 

4 . 2 . G   Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade 

Real  earnings  in  trade  increased  from  $445  million  in  1950  to  $801  million 
in  1974,  or  2.5  percent  per  year.   Employment  in  trade  increased  from 
105,700  in  19S0  to  162,600  in  1974,  or  1.8  percent  annually.   In  1974, 
trade  accounted  for  22.3  percent  of  total  employment  in  Nebraska  and  was 
by  far  the  largest  sector  in  terms  of  employment.   Because  the  demand  for 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  is  primarily  local,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  that  the  distribution  of  1972  earninqs  and  employment  in  the  trade 
sector  between  the  five  sub-State  areas  followed  essentially  the  distribu- 
tion of  total  earnings  and  employment.   However,  the  East  (Omaha)  had 
slightly  more  than  its  proportionate  share  •   Omaha  tends  to  serve  as  a 
regional  wholesale  and  distribution  center. 

4.2.7   Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate  (FIRE) 


Real  eai-nings  in  FIRE  increased  from  $90  million  in  1950  to  $242  million 
in  1974,  an  annual  increase  of  4.2  percent.   FIRE's  share  of  total  earn- 
ings increased  from  3.9  percent  to  5.5  percent  during  the  study  period. 
In  1974,  this  was  34  percent  greater  than  FIRE's  share  in  the  region  and 
6  percent  greater  than  FIRE's  share  in  tVie  nation. 

Employment  in  FIRE  increased  from  21,600  in  1950  to  3/,0Qu  i"  1974,  an 
annual  growth  rate  of  2.3  percent.   In  1972,  the  East  (Omaha)  sub-State 
area  accounted  for  56.5  percent  of  t.ot:Ll  employment  in  FIRE,  reflecting 
the  relatively  large  financial  int. uitut ions  located  in  the  Omaha  area.   In 
1972,  the  East  (Omaha)  area  accounted  for  only  38.9  percent  of  the  total 
employment  in  the  State. 

4.2.8    Services 

Real  earnings  in  services  increased  from  $201  million  in  1950  to  $561 
million  in  1974,  or  4.4  percent  annually.   This  is  the  third  fastest  grow- 
ing sector  in  the  State  during  this  period.   The  rate  of  growth  of  the 
services  sector  in  Nebraska  was  slightly  higher  than  that  in  the  Region. 
Employment  in  the  services  sector  increased  from  64,500  in  1950  to  128,000 
in  1974,  or  2.9  percent  per  year.   Services'  employment  accounted  for  17.6 
percent  of  total  employment  in  Nebraska  in  1974.   This  compares  with  17.1 
percent  in  the  Region  and  16.5  percent  in  the  nation. 
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I'tol  <•:;:;  ion  \  I    siMvicvs    ,!■  •<  i  mill  cfl    lOr    (.M    p<'i(;<-nl    ol     lotal    <>njniiui;;    in    t\\o 
iicrv  i  (•(>;;    scMrjr    in    I'J/'',    vitl)    bu.s  i  i" -:;;     scivi  co;.;    (i.<^.,     lodtTinq   (ilac-c;;, 
ri^p.ur    .u'tv  ifi'ii ,    .iinii;;(.''mi'ii  I  :;    tiiuj    nvriMi  ion    ;u'rvi(;(;.''. ,    pcrsonn]    sorvi  ci';; , 
and    fiiiv.il'     l\ous<-li'>  hi    :■..  rv  i  f  ■;;)    ,i<;coiin  I  j  no    Fol    the    balance.      Tho   distribu- 
ti<-)!i   (  r      (.irninqs   and    i.'itii  >  I  <  <s^menf     in    197;-"    in    the   services   sector   between 
the    I  ivi>    Niil'-.Stal  ('   area:,    in   '(i.-neral    followed   the   distribution   of    total 
e.irnLnc):.    and    employnu-nl     hc>tw>  en    tiiesi     arc. is, 

4.2.9  I'' 'det;il   '  iovet  nriu ? n L 

I'ideraJ  ('.<  .vernmenl. '  s  share  of  real  (-ainin')s  was  6.0  percent  in  1974,  or  20 
percent.  beJf>w  Federal  c.ovr^rnment ' s  ;hare  of  earninqs  in  the  Region,  and 
y  percent  \or,s   than  FeflctaL  GovernmenI  's  share  in  the  nation.   Real 
earnin<)f!  increased  from  $101  milljon  in  l')'iO  to  $277  million  in  1973,  but 
fell  t(j  921^5  million  in  1974,  for  an  antuial  growth  rate  of   4.1  percent 
from  I9S0  to  1974. 

Mniplovmont  in  Federal  Government  incfiMr^ed  from  21,000  in  1950  to  33,700 
in  10f>2 ,  IniL  then  main!  .lined  a  level  of  aj 'proximately  30,000  through  1974. 
The  I'l'df  ral  ( ;overniiient  sector  accounted  for  4.1  percent  of  total  employment 
in  Nebra.-'.k.i  in  1974.   Tliis  is  approxitnatxjly  25  percent  below  Federal 
Government's  share  of  employmonL  i  ti  the  Region,  but  25  percent  greater  ti  n 
Federal  Government's  share  of  employmcmt  in  the  nation. 

In  1972,  civilian  government  employment  accounted  for  56  percent  of  total 
earnings  in  t:he  Feder;tl  Government  sfM.tor,  with  military  personnel  account- 
ing for  the  remainder.   Federal  Government  employment  is  unevenly  distribu- 
ted between  five  sub-State  areas.  For   instance.  East  (Omaha)  accounted  for 
70  j>ercent  of  total  Federal  Government  employment  in  Nebraska 

Federal  outlays  in  Nebraska  in  FY  1974  totaled  $1.7  billion  (current 
dollars).   Of  this  amount,  $630  million  or  36  percent  was  expended  by  HEW, 
$285  million  (16  percent)  was  expended  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  $276  million  (15  percent)  was  expended  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
(see  Chapter  IV,  Table  TV-1) . 

4.2.10  state  and  Local  Government 

Real  earnings  in  State  and  local  government  increased  from  $130  million  in 
1950  to  $491  million  in  1974,  or  5.7  percent  per  year.   This  growth  rate 
was  faster  than  for  any  other  sector,  and  2.1  times  faster  than  the  rate  of 
growth  of  total  earnings  in  Nebraska.   This  growth  rate  in  real  earnings 
in  State  and  local  government  is  essentially  equivalent  to  that  experienced 
in  the  Region  as  a  whole,  but  16  percent  below  that  experienced  by  this 
sector  in  the  nation.   State  and  local  government's  share  of  total  earnings 
in  Nebraska  increased  from  5.6  percent  in  1950  to  11. 1  percent  in  1974. 
This  latter  percent  was  essentially  equivalent  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ment's share  in  the  Region  and  the  nation. 
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Employiticnt  in  State  and  local  government  increased  from  44,600  in  1^150  to 
97,700  in  1974,  or  3.3  percent  per  year.   In  1970  this  sector  ciccounted 
for  13.4  ])ercent  of  total  employment  in  Nebraska.   This  share  ratio  was 
slight] y  higher  than  that  accounted  for  by  this  sector  in  bol:h  the  Reqion 
and  in  the  nation.   Average  real  earnings  per  employee  in  this  sector 
increased  from  $2,900  in  1950  to  $5,000  in  1974,  an  annual  increase  2.3 
percent.   The  distribution  of  earnings  and  employment  in  1972  between  the 
five  sub-State  areas  followed  the  general  distribution  of  total  earnings 
and  employment  between  these  areas.   However,  the  East  (Omaha)  area  had 
less  than  its  proportionate  share  of  State  and  local  government;  whereas, 
the  Southeast  area — principally  because  of  the  University  at  Lincoln — had 
a  larger  than  proportionate  share  of  earnings  and  employment  in  this 
sector.   Expenditures  by  State  and  local  governments  in  Nebraska  totialed 
$1.1  billion  (current  dollars)  in  FY  1973.   Of  this  amount,  $464  million 
(41  percent)  went  to  education,  and  $285  million  (25  percent)  went  for 
highways.   (See  Chapter  VI). 

4.3     North  Dakota 

Tables  D-17  through  D-24  present  historical  employment  and  earnings  data 
for  North  Dakota  sub-State  areas.   The  following  reviews  the  State  eco- 
nomy by  sector. 

4.3.1   Agriculture 

Real  earnings  fell  from  $415  million  in  1950  to  $169  million  in  1959.   In 
1962,  real  earnings  were  up  to  $472  million,  but  fell  to  $228  million  in 
1970.   Real  earnings  were  at  an  all  time  high  of  about  $1.2  billion  in 
1973,  but  had  fallen  to  $799  million  in  1974. 

For  the  period  under  review,  agricultural  employment  in  North  Dakota 
decreased  from  98,800  in  1950  to  43,500  in  1974;  a  decline  of  66  percent 
or  an  annual  rate  of  3.4  percent.   This  compares  with  an  annual  rate  of 
decline  of  2.6  percent  in  the  Region,  and  of  3  percent  in  the  nation. 
Since  1970,  employment  in  agriculture  seems  to  have  stabilized.   Agricul- 
ture accounted  for  43.9  percent  of  total  employment  in  North  Dakota  in 
1950,  but  fell  to  only  15.3  percent  in  1974.   Agriculture's  share  of 
employment  in  the  Region  in  1974  was  12.8  percent,  and  nationally  it  was 
only  4.3  percent. 

The  total  value  of  all  crops  harvested  in  North  Dakota  in  1973  was  $1.8 
billion  (current  dollars) .   Of  this  amount,  $1.2  billion  (65  percent)  was 
wheat  (see  Chapter  IV)  . 

Agriculture's  share  of  total  employment  was  15.3  percent  in  the  Northeast 
sub-State  area,  16.2  percent  in  Northwest,  15.2  percent  in  Southeast,  and 
18.6  percent  in  Southwest.   These  share  ratios  for  1972  compare  with  16.2 
percent  for  the  State  as  a  whole,  13.6  for  the  Region,  and  only  4.5  per- 
cent for  the  nation. 
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4.3.2  Mining 

During  the  1950-1974  period,  real  earnings  in  mining  ranged  from  a  low  of 
$5.0  million  in  1950,  to  a  high  of  $17.3  million  in  1959.   In  1974  real 
earnings  in  mining  were  $15.5  million,  and  accounted  for  0.8  only  percent 
of  total  earnings  in  North  Dakota.   Employment  in  mining  has  experienced 
fluctuations  similar  to  the  ups-and-downs  in  earnings.   For  instance, 
mining  employment  ranged  from  900  in  1950  to  2,800  in  1959,  and  in  1974 
employment  was  2,000.  Mining's  share  of  total  employment  in  North  Dakota 
was  only  0.7  percent  in  1974.   Thus,  mining  is  a  relatively  minor  sector 
in  North  Dakota. 

4.3.3  Contract  Construction 

Real  earnings  in  contract  construction  have  experienced  significant 
fluctuations.   For  instance,  earnings  increased  from  $54  million  in  1950 
to  $86  million  in  1962,  then  fell  to  $72  million  in  1968.   Real  earnings 
were  up  to  $119  million  in  1972,  and  then  fell  to  $111  million  in  1973. 
These  fluctuations  can  be  related  to  several  factors  including: 
1)  cyclical  fluctuations  in  national  construction  activity,  2)  construc- 
tion of  major  highways  and  reclamation  projects,  and  3)  expansion  or 
retrenchment  in  other  industriad  sectors.   Contract  construction's  share 
of  total  earnings  in  North  Dakota  ranged  from  4.6  percent  to  8.7  percent. 
The  average  share  ratios  are  roughly  comparable  to  contract  construction's 
earnings  share  ratios  in  both  the  Region  and  the  nation. 

Contract  construction  employment  increased  from  9,500  in  1950  to  a  high  of 
14,500  in  1974.   During  the  1950-1974  period,  contract  construction's 
share  of  total  employment  in  North  Dcikota  ranged  from  a  low  of  4.1  percent 
in  1968  to  a  high  of  6.2  percent  in  1959  and  1962.   The  Northeast  area  had 
37.3  percent  of  the  State's  contract  construction  employment  compared  to 
only  24.3  percent  of  the  State's  total  employment.   This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  larger  water  development  and  land  reclamation  project 
under  construction  in  this  area  during  1972. 

4.3.4  Manufacturing 

Real  earnings  in  manufacturing  increased  from  $26  million  in  1950  to  $98 
million  in  1974,  or  5.7  percent  per  year.   This  is  compared  to  4.3  percent 
in  the  Region  and  3.6  percent  in  the  nation. 

Employment  in  manufacturing  in  North  Dakota  increased  from  7,100  in  1950 
to  16,900  in  1974,  or  3.7  percent  annually.  This  is  compared  to  a  growth 
rate  of  only  2.1  percent  in  the  Region  and  1.1  percent  in  the  nation.   In 
addition,  the  annual  growth  rate  in  manufacturing  employment  in  North 
Dakota  was  at  a  very  healthy  rate  of  8.5  percent  during  the  1970-1974 
period.  Manufacturing's  share  of  total  employment  increased  from  3.1  per- 
cent in  1950  to  6  percent  in  1974.   However,  this  is  42  percent  below 
manufacturing's  share  of  employment  in  the  Region,  euid  75  percent  below 
manufacturing's  share  of  employment  in  the  nation.   Thus,  manufacturing 
remains  a  relatively  small  sector  in  the  economy  of  North  Dakota,  even 
though  it  has  experienced  very  rapid  growth  during  recent  yeau:.   In  1972, 
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roughly  33  percent  of  total  manufacturinq  earnings  in  North  Dakota  were 
qenerated  by  "food  and  kindred'  products"  firms,  26  percent  wore  generated 
by  "other  manufacturing"  (i.e.,  jjapcr  and  allied  products,  petroleum 
refining,  primary  metals,  eUid  miscellaneous  manufacturing)  firms,  and  23 
percent  were  generated  by  "machine  manufacturing"  firms. 

Of  the  16  firms  with  100  or  more  employees  in  1974,  5  were  "food  and 
kindred  products,"  and  6  were  in  "machinery,  transportation  equipment  and 
other  manufacturing."  There  is  only  one  petroleum  refinery  (located  in 
Mandan)  which  appears  on  a  State  list  of  firms  with  100  or  more  employees. 

4.3.5  TrcUisportatior\,  Communications  and  Utilities  (TCU) 

Real  earnings  in  TCU  increased  from  $74  million  in  1950  to  $114  million  in 
1974,  an  annual  growth  rate  of  1.8  percent.   This  growth  rate  is  signifi- 
cantly below  that  of  the  Region  (2.2  percent)  and  the  nation  (3.3  percent) . 
However,  the  cuinual  growth  rate  of  TCU  in  North  Dakota  from  1970  chrough 
1974  was  3.8  percent. 

Employment  in  TCU  declined  from  16,500  in  1950  to  a  low  of  14,500  in  1968, 
but  increased  to  15,500  in  1974.   TCU's  share  of  total  employment  declined 
from  7.3  percent  in  1950  to  5.5  percent  in  1974.   This  is  slightly  below 
the  Region's  share  ratio  of  6.3,  but  is  essentially  equivalent  to  the 
national  share  ratio  of  5.7  percent.  Transportation  accounted  for  approx- 
imately 55  percent  of  total  TCU  earnings  in  1972. 

4.3.6  Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade 

Real  earnings  in  trade  increased  from  $185  million  in  1950  to  $312  million 
Jji.J^24*._Qr  2.2  percent  oer  vear.  Emolovment  in  trade  increased  from 
42,200  in  1950  to  63,100  in  1974,  or  1.7  percent  per  year.   However,  both 
employment  and  earnings  ^rew  at  more  than  twice  the  1950-1970  rate  during 
the  1970-1974  period.  Trade  is  by  far  the  largest  employing  sector  in 
North  Dakota's  economy,  accounting  for  22.2  percent  of  total  employment  in 
1974.   The  larger  share  of  employment  over  earnings  reflects  the  relatively 
low  wage  levels  in  this  sectior. 

4.3.7  Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate  (FIRE) 

Real  earnings  in  FIRE  increased  from  $18  million  in  1950  to  $56  million  in 
1974,  or  5.0  percent  per  yeeir.  FIRE's  share  of  total  earnings  increased 
from  1.9  percent  in  1950  to  a  high  of  4.0  percent  in  1968,  but  fell  to  2,7 
percent  in  1974.   FIRE's  share  of  total  earnings  in  North  Dakota  in  1974 
was  34  percent  below  FIRE '9  share  of  earnings  in  the  Region,  and   48  percent 
below  fire's  share  of  earnings  in  the  nation. 

Employment  in  FIRE  increased  from  5,000  in  1950  to  9,800  in  1974,  or  2.8 
percent  per  year.  FIJRE  Recounted  for  3.5  percent  of  total  employment  in 
North  Dakota  in  1974. 
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4.3.8  Ser>nces 

Re.il  oarnin<J^■.  in  sorvicos  increased  Trom  i^(,A   million  in  lO'jO  to  $in9 
million  in  1974,  an  annual  growth  r.\[i^   of  4.»i  [x^rornt.   Sorvicoti'  iiharc 
of  tola]  earninqs  in  1974  was  9.2  pnrccnl ,  which  was  40  percent  below 
sorvices*  share  of  earnings  in  the  nation. 

Employment  in  services  increased  from  19,900  in  1950  to  48,600  in  1974,  an 
annual  growth  of  3.8  percent.   However,  during  the  1970-1974  period, 
employment  increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  4.5  percent.   Services'  eir5)loy- 
ment  accounted  for  17.1  percent  of  total  enployment  in  NortJi  Dakota  in 
1974,  second  only  to  trade  as  the  sector  providing  the  most  employment. 

Professional  services  accounted  for  73  percent  of  total  earnings  in  the 
services  sector  in  1972,  with  business  services  (i.e.,  lodging  places, 
repair  services,  amusements  and  recreation  services,  personal  services, 
and  private  household  services)  accounting  for  the  balance. 

4.3.9  Federal  Government 

Federal  Government's  share  of  real  earnings  was  8.8  percent  in  1974,  which 
was  17  percent  greater  than  Federal  Government's  share  of  earnings  in  the 
Region  and  35  percent  greater  than  Federal  Government's  share  of  earnings 
in  the  nation  as  a  whole.   Growth  of  real  earnings  in  this  sector  increased 
from  $44  million  in  1950  to  $180  million  in  1974,  or  6.0  percent  per  year. 
This  sector  was  the  fastest  growing  sector  in  North  Dakota  diiring  the  1950- 
1974  period. 

Employment  in  the  Federal  Government  sector  increased  from  7,000  in  1950 
to  24,300  in  1974,  an  annual  growth  of  5.3  percent.   Federal  Government 
accounted  for  8.6  percent  of  total  employment  in  North  Dakota  in  1974. 
This  compares  to  Federal  Government's  share  of  employment  in  the  Region 
of  only  5.6  percent  and  in  the  nation  of  only  3.3  percent. 

In  1972,  civilian  government  employment  accounted  for  44  percent  of  total 
earnings,  with  military  personnel  accounting  for  the  remainder.  Federal 
Government  employment  is  unevenly  distributed  between  the  four  sub-State 
areas.  For  instance,  the  Northeast  accounted  for  36.2  percent  of  total 
Federal  Government  employment  in  North  Dakota  and  the  Northwest  accounted 
for  35.4  percent. 

Federal  outlays  on  North  Dakota  in  FY  1974  totaled  $1  billion  (current 
dollars) .   Of  this  amount,  $282  million  (28  percent)  was  expended  by 
Defense,  $271  million  (27  percent)  was  expended  by  HEW,  and  $173  million 
(17  percent}  was  spent  by  Agriculture  (see  Chapter  VI,  Table  VI-1) . 
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4.3.10  State  and  Local  Government 

Real  earnings  in  State  and  local  government  increased  from  $57  million  in 
1950  to  $174  million  in  1974,  a  rate  of  4.7  percent  per  year.  State  and 
local  government's  share  of  total  earnings  in  North  Dakota  increased  from 
6.1  percent  in  1950  to  8.5  percent  in  1974.  The  latter  is  substantially 
lower  them  State  and  local  government's  share  in  the  Region  of  11.0  per- 
cent, and  the  national  share  of  11.1  percent,  in  1974.  However,  in  1970 
State  and  local  govemroent's  share  of  total  earnings  in  North  Dakota  was 
12.9  percent. 

En^loyment  in  State  and  local  government  increased  from  18,200  in  1950  to 
45.700  in  1974,  annual  growth  of  3.9  percent.   State  euid  local  government 
accounted  for  16.1  percent  of  total  employment  in  North  Dakota  in  1974. 
This  is  roughly  10  percent  greater  than  State  and  local  government's 
share  in  the  Region  and  in  the  nation.   During  the  period  under  review, 
the  rate  of  growth  in  earnings  was  faster  than  that  in  employment  (4.7 
percent  compared  to  only  3.9  percent,  respectively) .   Consequently,  aver- 
age real  eeurnings  in  this  sector  increased  at  a  rate  of  almost  1  percent 
per  year. 

Expenditures  by  State  and  local  governments  in  North  Dakota  totaled  $515 
million  (current  dollars)  in  FY  1973.   Of  this  amount,  $213  million  (41 
percent)  went  to  education,  euid  $100  million  (19  percent)  went  for  high- 
ways (see  Chapter  VI) . 

4.4     South  Dakota 

Tables  D-25  through  D-30  present  historical  earnings  and  en^loyment  data 
for  South  Dakota  sub-State  areas.   The  following  reviews  the  State  eco- 
nomy by  sector. 

4.4.1   Agriculture 

Real  eeurnings  fell  from  $386  million  in  1950  to  $137  million  in  1959.   In 
1962,  real  earnings  were  $365  million.   In  1968,  real  earnings  were  $367 
million,  but  fell  to  $320  million  by  1970.   In  1973,  real  earnings  were  at 
an  eai  time  high  of  $875  million,  but  were  only  $487  million  in  1974. 

For  the  period  under  review,  agricultural  employment  decreased  from  104,500 
to  54,500,  a  decline  of  48  percent  or  2.7  percent  per  year.   This  compares 
with  an  annual  rate  of  decline  of  2.6  percent  in  the  Region,  and  3  percent 
in  the  nation.  Agriculture  accounted  for  17.3  percent  of  total  employment 
in  South  Dakota  in  1974,  down  from  40.2  percent  in  1950  and  31.7  percent  in 
1959.  Agricultural ■ s  share  of  employment  in  the  Region  in  1974  was  12.8 
percent,  and  nationally  it  was  only  4.3  percent. 

The  total  value  of  all  crops  harvested  in  South  D2Ucota  in  1973  was  $984 
million  (current  dollars) .   Of  this  amount,  $305  million  (31  percent)  was 
from  corn  and  $227  million  (23  percent)  was  from  wheat  (see  Chapter  IV) . 
Agriculture's  share  of  en5>loyment  was  24.7  percent  in  the  Northeast  area, 
18  percent  in  the  Southeast,  and  15.9  percent  in  the  West. 
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4.4.  ;   Mining 

During  the  1950-19.74  period,  real  earnings  in  mining  increased  from  $12.3 
million  in  1950  to  a  high  of  $20.4  million  in  1973  and  1974.   Real  earnings 
in  1974  accounted  for  only  1  percent  of  total  earnings  in  South  Dakota. 
Employment  in  mining  has  maintained  a  relatively  constant  level  during  much 
of  the  period,  ranging  from  3,100  to  3,500  employees.   Mining's  share  of 
total  employment  in  South  Dakota  was  1  percent  in  1974. 

The  total  value  of  mineral  production  in  South  Dakota  in  1974  was  $118 
million  (current  dollars) .   Of  this  amount,  gold  accounted  for  $55  million 
(47  percent)  with  sand  and  gravel  and  stone  accounting  for  32  percent  of 
the  total  (see  CSiapter  IV)  . 

In  1972,  the  West  sub-State  area  accounted  for  about  84  percent  of  total 
mining  employment  in  South  Dakota.   This  is  due  primarily  to  mining  activ-=- 
ity  in  the  Black  Hills;  for  example,  the  Homestake  Mine  in  Lead,  South 
Dakota.   In  1972,  the  mining  sector  accounted  for  2.9  perceht  of  total 
employment  in  the  West  area,  only  0.2  percent  in  the  Southeast  area,  and 
0.3  percent  in  the  Northeast. 

4.4.3  Contract  Construction 

Real  earnings  in  contract  construction  were  at  $63  million  in  1950  increas- 
ing to  a  high  of   $118  million  in  1962,  falling  back  to  $63  million  in 
1968  and  1970  and  then  increasing  to  $95  million  in  1974.  These  fluctua- 
tions are  similar  to  the  other  States. 

During  the  period  under  review,  employment  in  contract  construction  ranged 
from  a  low  of  9,700  in  1970  to  a  high  of  18,200  in  1962.   Employment  in 
contract  construction  in  1974  was  13,100,  and  accounted  for  4.2  percent  of 
total  employment  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota.   This  is  compared  to  con- 
tract construction's  share  of  employment  in  the  Region  of  5.2  percent  and 
in  the  nation  of  4.9  percent. 

4.4.4  Manufacturing 

Real  earnings  in  manufacturing  increased  from  $50  million  in  1950  to  $142 
million  in  1974,  an  annual  growth  rate  of  4.4  percent,  compared  to  4.3  per- 
cent in  the  Region  and  3.6  percent  in  the  nation. 

Employment  in  manufacturing  in  South  Dakota  increased  from  15,400  in  1950 
to  25,900  in  1974,  an  annual  growth  of  2.2  percent.   The  Region's  growth 
in  manufacturing  employment  during  this  same  period  was  2.1  percent  per 
year  and  1.1  percent  in  the  nation.   The  cumual  increase  in  employment  in 
manufacturing  in  South  Dakota  for  the  1970-1974  period  was  6.7  percent, 
reflecting  the  substantial  growth  of  this  sector  during  recent  years.  However, 
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manufacturing's  share  of  total  employment  in  South  Dakota  incrensed  frcan 
5.9  percent  in  1950  to  8.2  percent  in  1974,  which  is  significantly  less 
than  manufacturing's  share  in  the  Region  of  10.3  percent  and  only  one- 
third  of  meuiufacturing's  share  in  the  nation  of  24.5  percent. 

The  distribution  of  manufacturing  employment  between  the  three  sub-State 
areas  in  1972  was  as  follows:   Northeast,  31  percent;  Southeast,  46.5 
percent;  and  West,  25.6  percent.   Roughly,  41  percent  of  total  manufactur- 
ing earnings  in  South  Dakota  were  generated  by  "food  and  kindred  products" 
firms.   The  balance  of  manufacturing  earnings  were  distributed  across  a 
wide  variety  of  firms  in  "machinery  manufacturing,  transportation  equip- 
ment manufacturing,  and  other  manufacturers." 

4.4.5  Transportation,  Communications  and  Utilities  (TCU) 

Real  earnings  in  TCU  in  South  Dakota  increased  from  $53  million  in  1950  to 
$103  million  in  1974,  an  annual  rate  of  growth  of  2.8  percent.  TixLs 
growth  was  above  the  Region's  rate  of  2.2  percent  and  slightly  below  the 
national  rate  of  3.3  percent.   However,  the  annual  growth  rate  in  the  1970- 
1974  period  was  5.1  percent,  reflecting  significemt  growth  in  recent  years. 

Employment  in  TCU  was  14,100  in  1950,  falling  to  12,800  by  1968,  but 
increasing  to  15,500  in  1974.   TCU's  share  of  total  employment  in  South 
Dakota  in  1974  was  4.9  percent.   This  is  below  TCU's  share  of  employment  in 
both  the  Region  (6.3  percent)  and  in  the  nation  (5.7  percent) .   Transporta- 
tion accounted  for  approximately  55  percent  of  total  TCU  eaurnings  in  1972. 

4.4.6  Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade 

Real  earnings  in  trade  increased  from  $179  million  in  1950  to  $291  million 
in  1974,  or  2.1  percent  per  year.  However,  the  growth  during  the  1950 's 
was  less  them  half  the  rate  of  growth  since  1959.  Employment  in  trade 
increased  from  47,000  in  1950  to  67,200  in  1974,  an  annual  increase  of  1.4 
percent. 

Trade  is  the  largest  employing  sector  in  South  Dakota's  economy,  accounting 
for  21.5  percent  of  all  eitployment  in  1974,   The  larger  share  of  employment 
over  earnings  reflects  the  relatively  low  wage  level  of  this  sector.   The 
share  ratios  of  the  trade  sector  in  South  Dakota  are  essentially  equivalent 
to  trade • s  share  ratios  in  the  Region  and  slightly  higher  than  trade ' s 
share  ratios  in  the  nation. 

4.4.7  Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate  (FIRE) 

Real  earnings  in  FIRE  increased  from  $22  million  in  1950  to  $61  million  in 
1974,  or  4.3  percent  per  year.      FIRE's  share  of  total  earnings  increased 
from  2.3  percent  in  1950  to  3.5  percent  in  1974;  and  in  1974  was  85  percent 
of  fire's  share  of  eamingp  in  the  Region  emd  67  percent  of  RIRE's  share  in 
the  nation.   Employment  in  FIRE  increased  from  5,200  jobs  in  1950  to  10,700 
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jobs  in  1974,  or  3.1  percent  per  year.   FIRE's  share  of  total  employment 
in  South  Dakota  in  1974  was  3.4  percent. 

4.4.8  Services 

Real  earnings  in  services  increased  from  $76  million  in  1950  to  $193  million 
in  1974,  or  3.9  percent  annually.   This  earnings  growth  rate  in  services  is 
lower  than  that  experienced  by  this  sector  in  the  Region  (by  9  percent)  and 
the  nation  (by  25  percent) .   Services'  share  of  total  earnings  in  South 
Dakota  increased  from  8  percent  in  1950  to  11.2  percent  in  1974  (in  1970 
it  was  13.3  percent). 

Employment  in  services  increased  from  26,800  in  1950  to  54,600  in  1974,  or 
3  percent  per  year.   Services  employment  accounted  for  17.3  percent  of 
total  employment ,  which  is  similar  to  the  proportion  of  employment  provided 
by  agriculture.   Only  the  trade  sector  provided  more  employment  than  serv- 
ices in  1974. 

Professional  services  accounted  for  70  percent  of  total  earnings  in  the 
services  sector  in  1972,  with  business  services  (i.e.,  lodging  places, 
repair  services,  amusements  and  recreation  services,  personal  services, 
and  private  household  services)  accounting  for  the  balance. 

4.4.9  Federal  Government 

Federal  Government's  share  of  real  earnings  was  8.5  percent  in  1974,  which 
is  13  percent  greater  than  Federal  Government's  share  of  earnings  in  the 
Region  and  31  percent  more  than  Federal  Government's  share  in  the  nation. 
Real  earnings  increased  from  $55  million  in  1950  to  a  high  of  $151  million 
in  1972,   In  1974,  real  earnings  in  this  sector  decreased  to  $14  6  million. 
For  the  period  under  review,  the  annual  rate  of  growth  in  real  earnings  for 
this  sector  was  4.1  percent. 

Employment  in  the  Federal  Government  sector  increased  from  9,600  in  1950  to 
19,100  in  1974.   Federal  Government  employment  accounted  for  6.1  percent  of 
total  employment  in  South  Dakota  in  1974.   In  1974,  Federal  Government's 
share  of  employment  in  the  Region  was  5.6  percent  and  in  the  nation  it  was 
3.3  percent. 

In  1972,  civilian  government  employment  accounted  for  61  percent  of  total 
earnings  in  the  Federal  Government  sector,  and  military  personnel  accounted 
for  the  remainder.   The  West  area  in  1972  accounted  for  69  percent  of  total 
Federal  Government  employment  in  South  Dakota  because  of  the  sizeible  mili- 
tary installations  near  Rapid  City. 

Federal  outlays  in  South  Dakota  in  FY  1974  totaled  $888  million  (current 
dollars) .   Of  this  amount,  $308  million  (35  percent)  were  expended  by  HEW, 
$124  million  (14  percent)  by  Defense,  and  $121  million  (14  percent)  by 
Agriculture  (see  Table  VI-1) . 
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4.4.10  State  and   Local  Government 

Real  earnings  in  State  and  local  government  increased  from  $59  million  in 
1950  to  $188  million  in  1974,  or  4.9  percent  annually.   This  has  been  by 
far   the  fastest  growing  sector  in  South  Dakota  during  the  study  period. 
However,  this  growth  was  still  less  than  that  in  the  Region  (5.5  percent) 
and  in  the  nation  (6.8  percent);  and  the  growth  was  very  small  between 
1970  and  1974. 

State  and  local  government's  share  of  total  earnings  in  South  Dakota 
increased  from  6.2  percent  in  1950  to  10.^  percent  in  1974.   The  latter 
was  similar  to  the  State  and  local  government's  share  in  the  Region  of 
11.0  percent,  emd  the  national  share  of  11.1  percent. 

En^loyment  in  State  and  local  government  increased  from  21,500  in  1950  to 
51,100  in  1974,  or  3.7  percent  annually.   During  the  period  under  review, 
the  growth  rate  of  earnings  was  significantly  faster  tham  that  for  employ- 
ment (4.9  percent  versus  3.7  percent) .   Consequently,  average  real  earn- 
ings (1967  dollars)  per  eit^iloyee  increased  from  $2,740  in  1950  to  $3,680 
in  1974,  or  1.2  percent  per  year. 

Expenditures  by  State  cind  local  government  in  South  Dakota  totaled  $560 
million  (carrent  dollars)  in  FY  1973.   Of  this  amount,  $258  million  (46 
percent)  went  to  education,  and  $117  million  (21  percent)  went  for  high- 
ways (see  Chapter  VI). 

4.5     Wyoming 

Tables  D-31  through  D-36  present  historical  earnings  and  employment  data 
for  Wyoming  sub-State  areas.  The  following  reviews  the  State  eoonomy  by 
sector. 

4.5.1   Agriculture 

Real  earnings  in  agriculture  fell  from  $113  million  in  1950  to  $63  million 
in  1968,  then  increased  to  $113  million  in  1972  and  ?121  million  in  1973 
before  falling  back  to  $76  million  in  1974. 

For  the  period  under  review,  agricultural  employment  in  Wyoming  decreased 
from  22,300  in  1950  to  13,600  in  1972.   Employment  increased  after  1972 
to  a  level  of  15,200  in  1974.   The  annual  rate  of  decline  was  1.6  percent 
for  the  1950-1974  period.   This  compares  with  an  average  annxial  rate  of 
decline  of  2.6  percent  in  the  Region  and  3  percent  in  the  nation.  Agricul- 
ture accounted  for  8.4  percent  of  total  employment  in  Wyoming  in  1974,  down 
from  20.1  percent  in  1950  and  13.9  percent  in  1959.  Agriculture's  share  of 
employment  in  the  Region  in  1974  was  12.8  percent,  and  4.3  percent  nation- 
ally. 

The  total  value  of  all  crops  harvested  in  Wyoming  in  1973  was  $160  million 
(current  dollars) .  Of  this  amount,  $84  million  (53  percent)  was  hay,  emd 
$24  million  (15  percent)  was  wheat  (see  Chapter  IV) . 
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Agriculture's  share  of  employment  in  the  East  area  in  1972  was  7.9  percent, 
compared  with  12.2  percent  in  the  Northwest,  smd  9.1  percent  in  the  South- 
west. 

4.5.2   Mining 

During  the  1950-1974  period,  real'  earnings  in  mining  increased  from  $49 
million  to  $147  million,  or  4.6  percent  annually.   Real  earnings  in  1974  in 
mining  accounted  for  13.6  percent  of  total  earnings  in  Wyoming.   This  is 
over  5  times  mining's  share  of  earnings  in  the  Region  and  over  12  times 
mining's  share  of  earnings  in  the  nation. 

Employment  in  mining  in  Wyoming  increased  from  9,300  in  1950  to  18,100  in 
1974,  or  2.8  percent  annually.   This  compares  with  an  annual  rate  of 
growth  of  only  1.1  percent  for  the  Region  and  an  annual  rate  of  decline 
of  1.2  percent  for  the  nation  as  a  whole.   In  1974,  mining's  share  of 
total  employment  in  Wyoming  was  10  percent,  compared  to  only  1.9  percent 
in  the  Region  and  0.8  percent  in  the  nation.   These  statistics  indicate 
the  greater  importance  of  the  mining  sector  in  Wyoming  as  compared  to 
this  sector  in  both  the  Region  and  the  nation. 

The  total  value  of  mineral  production  in  Wyoming  in  1974  was  $1.6  billion 
(current  dollars) ,  (see  Chapter  IV) .   Of  this  amount,  $983  million  (63  per- 
cent) was  crude  petroleum  production.   The  value  of  coal  production  in  1974 
was  $113  million,  7  percent  of  the  total  value  of  all  mineral  production. 
However,  the  value  of  coal  production  increased  from  $27  million  in  1971  to 
$113  million  in  1974,  or  4  times  during  the  four-year  period.   However,  much 
of  this  growth  resulted  from  price  increases  since  coal  output  increased  from 
8  million  short  tons  in  1971  to  18.9  million  short  tons  in  1974,  and  in- 
crease of  2.3  times.   In  1972,  the  East  sub-State  area  accounted  for  68.8 
percent  of  total  mining  employment  in  Wyoming;  the  West  area  accounted  for 
20.3  percent;  and  the  Northwest  area  accounted  for  only  10.9  percent.   In 
terms  of  mining's  share  of  employment  by  sub-State  area,  mining  accounted 
for  14.2  percent  of  total  employment  in  1972  in  the  Southwest,  8.4  percent 
of  total  employment  in  the  East ,  and  6 . 5  percent  in  the  West .   These  share 
ratios  of  mining  employment  are  compared  to  10  percent  for  the  State  as  a 
whole,  1.7  percent  in  the  Region  and  10.8  percent  in  the  nation. 

The  mining  sector  is  a  basic  sector  in  Wyoming's  econcmy  in  the  sense  that 
it  brings  money  into  the  State,  and  it  drives  other  industrial  sectors. 
At  the  same  time,  the  level  of  mining  activity  in  the  State  is  largely 
determined  by  economic  forces  external  to  Wyoming  and  to  the  Region.   Thus, 
the  national  demand  for  petroleum  and  coal  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
changes  in  mining  output  in  Wyoming,  particularly  the  large  increases  in 
coal  production  during  recent  years^. 
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4.5.3  Contract  Construction 

Real  earnings  in  contract  construction  as  in  the  other  States  are  cyclical, 
having  increased  from  $45  million  in  1950  to  $i51  million  in  1974,  or  5.2 
percent  annually.  However,  the  growth  ovet   this  period  vas  not  constant. 
For  exan^le,  in  1959  real  earnings  were  at  $74  million,  but  fell  to  $64 
million  in  1968,  then  increased  to  $151  million  in  1974.   Contract  construc- 
tion's share  of  total  earnings  in  Wyoming  has  ranged  from  8.L  percent  to 
14.1  percent  during  the  study  period.  The  latter,  is  about  double  contract 
construction's  share  of  earnihgs  in  the  nation  and  in  the  Region. 

Contract  construction  enployment  has  ranged  from  a  low  of  8,200  to  a  high 
of  18,000  during  the  period  uhder  review.   Contract  construction's  share 
of  total  employment  in  Wyoming  has  ranged  from  a  low  of  5.6  percent  in 
1970  to  a  high  of  9.9  percent  in  1974.   The  latter  again  being  about 
double  contract  construction's  share  of  eit^loyment  in  the  Region  and  in 
the  nation.   In  1973,  the  Southwest  sub-State  area  had  a  significcUitly 
larger  than  proportionate  share  of  contract  construction  employment  due 
to  coal-fired  generating  plant  construction  in  that  area. 

4.5.4  Manufacturing 

Real  earnings  in  manufacturing  increased  from  $34  million  in  1950  to  $67 
million  in  1974,  or  2.8  percent  annually.   This  compares  with  an  annual 
growth  of  4.3  percent  in  the  Region  and  3.6  percent  in  the  nation.   Real 
earnings  in  manufacturing  in  1973  were  $68  million,  $1  million  higher  than 
in  1974.   The  decline  in  earnings  from  1973  to  1974  reflects  inflation  and 
a  general  softening  in  the  national  dememd  for  manufactured  products. 

Employment  in  manufacturing  in  Wyoming  increased  from  6,700  in  1950  to 
9,400  in  1959,  followed  by  a  modest  decline  during  the  1960's,  but  in- 
creasing to  9,500  by  1974.   The  annual  rate  of  growth  during  the  1960 's 
was  only  0.3  percent,  but  from  1970-1974  it  was  4.2  percent.   The  increase 
for  the  twenty- four  year  period  under  review  was  2.9  percent  per  year. 
This  coitpares  to  2.1  percent  for  the  Region  and  1.1  percent  for  the  nation. 
Manufacturing's  share  of  total  employment  in  Wyoming  was  6  percent  in  1950, 
6.7  percent  in  1959,  but  only  5.2  percent  by  1974.   The  latter  is  roughly 
one-half  of  manufacturing's  share  of  employment  in  the  Region  (10.3  percent) 
and  one-fifth  of  manufacturing's  share  of  eir5)loyment  in  the  nation  (24.5 
percent) . 

Manufacturing  accounted  for  5.8  percent  of  total  employment  in  the  East, 
8.3  percent  in  the  Northwest,  an^  only  3.6  percent  in  the  Southwest  in  1972. 
Roughly,  42  percent  of  total  manufacturing  earnings  in  Wyoming  in  1972  were 
generated  by  "petroleum  refining  and  related  products"  firms.   Lumber  euid 
furniture  manufacturers  accounted  for  14  percent  of  total  earnings.  Manu- 
facturing firms  in  "food  and  kindred  products"  accounted  for  13  percent. 
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From  the  1975  State  directory  of  manufacturing  firms  with  100  or  more 
persons,  the  largest  firms  were  Alpine  Designs  (down  filled  clothing 
products)  in  Cheyenne,  AMOCO  Oil  (petroleum  refining)  in  Casper,  Husky 
Oil  (petroleum  refining)  in  Cheyenne  and  Cody,   PASO  (petroleum  refinery) 
in  Sinclair,  and  TEXACO  (petroleum  refining)  in  Casper. 

4.5.5  Transportation,  Commtinications  and  Utilities  (TCU) 

Real  earnings  in  TCU  increased  from  $73  million  in  1950  to  $111  million  in 
1974,  or  1.8  percent  annually.  This  growth  rate  is  below  the  Region's  rate 
of  2.2  percent  and  the  national  rate  of  3.3  percent.  However,  the  annual 
increase  in  Wyoming  from  1970  through  1974  was  5.5  percent,  which  largely 
reflects  the  operation  of  new  coal-fired  electric  generating  plants. 
Transportation  accounted  for  64  percent  of  total  TCU  earnings  in  1972. 

Employment  in  TCU  declined  from  14,300  in  1950  to  a  low  of  11,800  in  1968, 
but  subsequently  increased  to  13,800  in  1974.   TCU's  share  of  total  employ- 
ment in  Wyoming  has  declined  from  12.9  percent  in  1950  to  7.6  percent  in 
1974.   However,  TCU's  share  of  1974  employment  in  Wyoming  is   still  higher 
thaui  the  Region's  share  (6.3  percent)  or  the  nation's  share  (5.7  percent) 

4.5.6  Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade 

Real  e=imings  in  trade  increased  from  $100  million  in  1950  to  $151  million 
in  1974,  or  1.7  percent  per  year.  However,  the  annual  growth  rate  during 
the  1970-1974  period  was  at  4.9  percent.   Employment  in  trade  increased 
from  18,900  in  1950  to  35,500  in  1974,  or  2.7  percent  annually.   Conse- 
quently, average  real  earnings  (1967  dollars)  per  employee  in  trade  de- 
creased from  $5,290  in  1950  to  $4,250  in  1974.   It  is  surprising  that  real 
earnings  in  the  trade  sector  have  not  shown  substantial  growth  over  the 
1950-1974  period.   However,  given  1)  the  substantial  out-migration  exper- 
ienced by  many  areas  in  Wyoming  during  much  of  this  period,  and  2)  probably 
the  large  proportion  of  part-time  jobs  in  the  trade  sector  and  jobs 
used  to  supplement  family  income,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  there 
has  been  a  "surplus"  supply  of  IsQxsr  for  this  sector  in  msmy  areas.  This 
would  tend  to  bid  down  the  average  wage  level  in  this  sector. 

Trade  is  the  largest  employing  sector  in  Wyoming's  economy,  accounting  for 
19.6  percent  of  total  employment  in  1974.  The  larger  share  of  enployment 
over  earnings  reflects  the  relatively  low  wage  levels  in  this  sector.  The 
share  ratios  of  the  trade  sector  in  Wyoming  are  slightly  less  them  trade's 
share  ratios  in  both  the  Region  euid  in  the  nation. 

4.5.7  Fineince,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate  (FIRE) 

Real  earnings  in  FIRE  increased  from  $14  million  in  1950  to  $3  2  million  in 
1974,  or  3.3  percent  per  year.  FIRE's  share  of  total  earnings  increased 
from  2.6  percent  in  1950  to  3.6  percent  in  1968.   FIRE's  share  of  total 
earnings  in  Wyoming  in  1974  (2.9  percent)  is  29  percent  below  FIRE's  share 
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in  the  Region  and  44  percent  below  FIRE's  share  in  the  nation.   Employment 
in  FIRE  increased  from  2,400  ih  1950  to  4,900  in  19^4,  or  3  percent  per 
year.  FIRE's  share  of  employment  increased  from  2.2   percent  in  1950  to  a 
high  of  2.9  percent  in  1970,  then  fell  back  to  2.7  percent  in  1974. 

4.5.8  Services 

Real  earnings  in  services  increased  from  $41  million  in  1950  to  $115 
million  in  1974,  or  4.4  percent  per  year.   This  growth  rate  is  approximately 
the  scune  as  for  the  services  sector  in  the  Region,  and  is  15  percent  below 
the  nation  rate.   Service's  share  of  total  earnings  of  Wyoming  increased 
from  7.4  percent  to  10.7  percent  during  the  study  period  (in  1970  it  was 
12.1  percent) . 

Employment  in  services  increased  steadily  during  this  period  from  9,300 
in  1950  to  28,400  in  1974,  or  4.8  percent  per  year.   In  terms  of  employ- 
ment, this  is  by  far  the  fastest  growing  sector  in  Wyoming  during  this 
period.   In  1974,  services  accounted  for  15.7  percent  of  total  employment 
and  was  second  only  to  trade  as  the  sector  providing  the  most  employment. 

Professional  services  accounted  for  54  percent  of  total  earnings  in  the 
services  sector  in  1972,  while  business  services  (i.e.,  lodging  places, 
repair  services,  amusements  and  recreation  services,  personal  services, 
and  private  household  services)  accounted  for  the  balance. 

4.5.9  Federal  Government 

Real  earnings  in  the  Federal  Government  sector  increased  from  $60  million 
in  1950  to  a  high  of  $95  million  in  1973,  but  then  fell  to  $91  million  in 
1974.   Federal  Government's  share  of  total  earnings  during  the  period 
under  review  ranged  from  a  high  of  10.7  percent  in  1950  to  a  low  of  6.7 
percent  in  1959.   Federal  Government's  share  of  total  earnings  in  1974 
was  8.4  percent  as  compared  to  7.5  percent  in  the  Region  and  6.5  percent 
in  the  nation. 

Employment  was  8,800  in  1950,  but  then  fell  to  6,900  in  1959,  then 
increased  to  10,800  in  1974.   Federal  Government's  share  of  total  employ- 
ment ranged  from  a  high  of  7.9  percent  in  1950  to  a  low  of  5.6  percent  in 
1959.   Federal  Government's  share  of  total  employment  in  Wyoming  was  6 
percent  in  1974  as  compared  to  5.6  percent  in  the  Region  and  3.3  in  the 
nation. 

In  1972,  civilian  government  employment  accounted  for  84  percent  of  total 
earnings  in  the  Federal  Government  sector,  while  military  personnel 
accounted  for  only  16  percent.   This  reflects  the  absence  of  major  mili- 
tary installations  in  Wyoming. 

Federal  outlays  for  Wyoming  in  FY  1974  totaled  $492  million  (current 
dollars).   Of  this  amount,  $125  million  (25  percent)  was  expended  by  HEW, 
$109  million  (22  percent)  by  Defense,  and  only  $29  million  (6  percent)  by 
Agriculture  (see  Chapter  VI,  Tcible  VI-1)  . 
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4.5.10  State  cind  Local  Government  « 

Real  earnings  in  State  and  local  government  increased  from  $31  million  in 
1950  to  $137  million  in  1974,  or  6.4  percent  per  year.  The  growth  rate  of 
earnings  in  this  sector  is  by  far  the  highest  of  any  sector  in  Wyoming 
during  the  study  period.  Furthermore,  the  rate  of  growth  is  fairly  evenly 
distributed  between  the  1950' s,  1960 's  and  early  1970 's.  During  the  1950- 
1974  period,  the  growth  in  real  earnings  in  State  and  local  governments  in 
the  Region  was  5.5  percent,  but  was  6.8  percent  in  the  nation. 

State  and  local  government's  sheure  of  total  earnings  in  Wyoming  has  remged 
from  a  high  of  14.2  percent  in  1972  to  a  low  of  5.5  percent  in  1950.   In 
1974,  State  and  local  government's  share  of  real  earnings  was  12.7  percent 
which  was  higher  than  State  and  local  government's  share  in  the  Region 
(11.0  percent)  or  nation  (11.1  percent). 

Employment  in  State  and  local  government  increased  from  9,700  in  1950  to 
27,000  in  1974,  or  4.4  percent  annually.   State  and  local  government's 
share  of  employment  in  Wyoming  generally  increased  during  the  study  period, 
from  8.7  percent  in  1950  to  14.9  percent  in  1974.   The  distribution  of 
earnings  and  employment  between  the  three  sub-State  areas  generally  follows 
the  distribution  of  total  earnings  and  employment  between  these  areas. 

Expenditures  by  State  and  local  governments  in  Wyoming  totaled  $383  million 
(current  dollars)  in  FY  1973.  Of  this  amount,  $177  million  (46  percent) 
went  to  education,  and  $76  million  (20  percent)  went  for  highways  (see 
Chapter  VI) . 


i 
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APPENDIX  E 


SURVEY  OF  MAJOR  EMPLOYERS 


AND  PUBLIC  OFFICIALS 


I 


a 


J  .0     Suimnary 

Two  mail  survey  questionnaires  were  rieveloped  in  order  to  sample  opinion 
from  1)   major  employers  operating  in  the  Old  West  Reqion,  and 
2)   State  public  officials  in  the  Region.   The  survey  dealt,  in  general,  with 
issues  surrounding  economic  growth  in  the  Region.   The  questionnaire 
to  employers  concentrated  or  factors  affecting  the  firrn'r  location, 
financintj  and  employment  profiles,  and  i)erceptions  of  v<^*t-'r)t iai  s  and 
problems  affecting  future  growth.   The  questionnaire  to  public  officials 
was  oriented  toward  opinion  of  the  desirability  of  various  types  of 
growth,  and  the  identification  of  ixstential  incentives  or  bottlenecks  to 
development  in  the  various  States. 

2.0     Survey  of  Employers 

A  questionnaire  survey  of  major  employers  operating  in  the  Old  West  Region 
was  developed  in  order  to  obtain  a  better  understanding  of  the  private 
sector's  economic  and  employment  profile  and  of  specific  areas  of  po- 
tential or  constraint  facing  employers  in  the  Region.   A  total  of  756 
questionnaries  were  mailed  to  employers  using  a  list  developed  from 
information  supplied  by  the  Departirents  of  Employment  Security  of  the 
various  States.   Recipients  were  selected  using  the  criterion  of  hav- 
ing greater  than  100  employees.   A  samjile  of  the  questionnaire  used  is 
presented  in  Exhibit  E-1.   The  response  rate  to  the  employers  question- 
naire ranged  from  29  percent  to  39  percent  among  the  various  States. 
Table  E-1  summarizes  questionnaire  resporse  data. 

Major  employers  in  the  Region  responding  to  the  survey  generally  show  a 
pattern  of  having  been  located  there  for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
Table  E-2  summarizes  information  on  the  length  of  time  respondents  had 
operated  in  the  Region.   Mining,  finance  and  insurance,  and  construction 
firms  had  nearly  all  operated  in  the  Region  for  20  years  or  more.   Only 
in  the  manufacturing  sector  had  significant  numbers  of  major  firms  begun 
to  operate  in  the  Region  in  the  past  five  or  ten  years.   Table  E-2  also 
shows  the  percentage  of  respondents  who  stated  the  firm's  headquarters 
were  located  in  the  Region.   This  percentage  ranged  from  47  percent  to 
75  percent  among  the  various  States.   Forty-eight  and  56  percent  of  the 
firms  in  the  manufacturing  and  mining  industries,  respectively,  had  the 
firm's  headquarters  located  in  the  Reqion,  whereas  finance  and  insurance, 
and  construction  firms  tended  to  have  headquarters  in  the  Region  more 
often  with  73  percent  and  83  percent,  respectively. 

Table  E-3  presents  the  particular  economic  sectors  in  which  the  question- 
naire respondents  operated.   Manufacturing  was  the  dominant  sector  being 
indicated  by  59  percent  of  the  respondents.   Only  two  percent  of  the 
respondents  indicated  their  area  of  economic  activity  as  agriculture. 
While  the  region  has  much  economic  activity  in  agriculture,  few  individ- 
ual firms  in  this  field  employ  more  than  100  employees.   Table  E-4  shows 
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Exhibit  E-1 

OLD  WEST  REGION 
(Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Wyoming) 

SURVEY  OF  EMPLOYERS  QUESTIONNAIRE 


1 .    Background 


a) 


b) 


Approximately  how  long  has  your  firm  been  operating 
at  this  location  as  a  supplier  and/or  producer  of 
the  general  line  of  products  and/or  services  which 
you  now  provide? 

[] 


less  than  five  years 

five  to  10  years 

10  to  20  years 

over  20  years 

Please  indicate  the  general  category  which  best 
describes  business  activity  in  which  your  firm 
is  currently  engaged. 


[] 
[] 


[] 
[] 
[] 


agriculture  (food  production) 

mining 

forestry  products 

manuf acturi  ng 

food  and  kindred  products  (  processi  ng  )  •- J 
tobacco  manufactures  [] 

textile  mill  products  [] 

apparel  and  other-fabric  products     [] 
lumber  and  wood  products  [] 

furniture  and  fixtures  [] 

paper  and  allied  products  [] 

printing,  publishing,  and  allied      [] 
products 

chemical  and  allied  products  [] 

petroleum  refining  and  related        [] 
i  ndus tri  es 
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Exhibit  f:-l  (cont'd) 


rubber  and  miscellaneous  plastics 
products 

leather  and  leather  products 

store,  clay,  glass,  and  concrete 
products 

primary  metal  industries 

fabricated  metal  products 

machinery,  except  electrical 

electrical  and  electronic  machinery, 
equipment,  and  supplies 

transportation  equipment 

measuring  devices  and  special 
i  ns truments 

other  manufacturing 

finance  and/or  insurance 

wholesale  and/or  distribution 

retail  trade 

transportati  on 

utility 

construction 

I 

services 

hotel  and  lodging 
business  services 
research  &  development 
automobile  repair  &  services 
amusement 

medical,  educational  services 
and  nonprofit  organizations 


[] 

[] 
[] 

[] 
[] 
[] 
[] 

[] 
[] 

[] 
[] 
[] 
[] 
[] 

[3 
[] 

[] 
[] 
[] 
[] 
[] 
[] 
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Exhibit  E-1    (cont'd) 


other    (please   specify) 


c) 


Please  indicate  the  importance  of  the  following 
reasons  for  the  location  of  your  firm's  facilities 
at  its  current  site(s)  within  the  five  state  (Montana, 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming) 
region : 


size  of  labor 
force 

quality  of  labor 
force 

favorable  wage 
rates 

proximity  to 
markets 

proximity  to  raw 
materi  als/ 
suppl iers 

avai 1 abi 1 i  ty  of 
transportati  on 

favorable  trans- 
portation rates 

state  and  local 


Very 

Impor- 

tant 

[] 
[] 
[] 
[] 
[] 

[] 
[] 

L] 


Somewhat  Little 
Impor-  Impor- 
tant   tance 


No 
Impor'' 
tance 

[] 
[] 
[] 
[] 
[] 

[] 
[] 

u 


others  (pi  case  specily)  _. 
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Exhibit  E-1  (cont'd) 


d)  To  which  key  states  (or  foreign  nations)  does  your 
firm  transfer  or  sell  its  products  and/or  services 
for  consumption,  processing,  or  resale?  (please  list) 


1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 


e)  From  which  key  states  (or  foreign  nations)  does 
your  firm  purchase  products  and/or  services  for 
processing  and/or  distribution?  (please  list) 


1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 


f) 


g) 


Is  your  firm's  headquarters  located  within  the  five 
state  (Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Diikota,  South  Dakota, 
and  Wyoming)  region? 

Yes  [] 


No 


[] 


Approximately  what  tota 1  percentage  growth  in  gross 
sales  has  your  firm  experienced  over  the  past  5^ 
years ) 


not  applicable 

decl i  ne 

no    growth. 

0    -    9  . 

10-24  • 

25-50  . 

over    50 


[] 
[] 

i] 

[] 
[] 
[] 
i] 


(not    operating    5   years    ago) 


Exhibit  t-l  iconta; 


h)   Approxi  nidtely  what  total  percentage  (jrov.th  do  you 
anticipate  for  your  firm  over  the  next  5  years? 

decline 

no  growth 

0-9:; 

10-24:.' 
25-50;; 
over  50'; 


2. 


i)   Do  you  anticipate  over  the  next  5  years  that  your 
operati  ons  will: 


become  more  capital  intensive, 
become  more  labor  intensive,  or 
remain  about  the  same 


[] 
[] 
[] 


Investment 


a) 


b) 


c) 


Approximately  how  much  has  your  firm's  investr.ent 

in  land  (or  leases)  increased  during  the  past  5  years? 

New  S 

Replacement   S 


Approximately  how  much,  has  your  firm's  investrent 
in  plant  and  equip  me  n-t  increased  during  the  past 
5  years? 

New  S 


Replacement   S_ 


Approximately  how  much  do  you  anticipate  that  your 
firm's  investment  in  land  (or  leases)  will  increase 
during  the  next  5  years? 


New 

Repl acement 


S 
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.  Exhibit  n-1  (cont'd) 


d)    Approximatoly  how  much  do  you  anticipate  that  your 
firm's  investment  in  plant  and  equipment  wil^l 
increase  during  the  next  5  years? 


New  $ 

Replacement    $ 

3.    Employment 

a)    Approximately  how  many  employees  do  you  currently 
have? 


b)    Approximately  what  is  your  payroll  at  present? 


c)   During  the  past  5  years,  has  your  employment 

increased  [J ,  or  decreased  []?  Approximately  what 
total  percentage  change  in  employment  has  occurred 
over  the  past  5  years? 


d)   Has  the  employment  trend  been  steady  or  has  there 
been  a  significant  change  in  the  trend? 


e)    If  there  has  been  a  significant  change  in  employment 
trend,  to  what  do  you  attribute  it? 


f)    For  the  nojii.   5  year  period,  do  you  anticipate  an 
increase  []  or  decrease  []  in  your  firm's  employ- 
ment?  Approximately  what  total  percentage  change  in 
employment  do  you  anticipate  for  the  next  5  years? 


g)    If  you  anticipate  a  significant  change  in  employment 
for  the  next  5  years,  to  what  do  you  attribute 

it?  I 

. , 
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Exhibit  E-l   iconto; 


h) 


i) 


J) 


What  is  an  approximate  distribution  of  your  current 
employees  by  job  class/skill  levels? 


laborers 

semi -ski  1  led 

skilled 

professional /management 


% 

<-/ 

h 
_% 

% 


TOTAL 


100% 


Do  you  anticipate  that  these  relative  numbers  will 
change  over  the  next  5  years? 

Yes  [] 

No  [] 

If  so,  what  changes  do  you  expect? 


^ 


k)    What  are  your  major  employment  problems? 


Very    Somewhat    Little 
Important  I m^ or  tan t  Importance 


size  of  local  labor 
force 

wage  rates 

education  of  workers 

skill  of  workers 

turnover 

other  (please  specify) 


Please  elaborate  on  the  above  problems 


^ 
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Exhibit  L-l  (cont'd) 


Sources  of  C apj_t^ 

a)    How  does  your  firm  normally  finance  new  or  ropl  .icemen  t 


plant  and  equipment? 


parent  corporation 

lease  arrangements 

retained  earnings 

equity  capital 

■bank  borrowing 

other  financial 
institutions 


Very    Somewhat    L  i  1. 1,  I  o 
Important  JJHHO >;Jia,jll  Ijj'l"^! ^  f'.'.'J^J^ 


r   , 

•           r 

other  sources 


b) 


c) 


Do  you  normally  utilize  local  (within  your  state) 
sources  for  obtaining  capital  to  meet  your  require 
ments? 


Yes 

No 


[] 
[] 


If  you  do  not  utilize  local  sources  for  financing, 
what  is  the  problem  with  these  £  ource::.  ?       


d)    What  other  problems  or  constraints,  do  you  have  in 
obtaining  the  required  capital? 
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Exhibit  C-l  (contu; 


h) 


i) 


j) 


What  is  an  approximate  distribution  of  your  current 
employees  by  job  class/skill  levels? 


laborers 

semi -ski  1  led 

skilled 

professional /management 


% 

(■/ 

h 
% 


TOTAL 


100% 


Do  you  anticipate  that  these  relative  numbers  will 
change  over  the  next  5  years? 

Yes  [3 

No  :  [] 

If  so,  what  changes  do  you  expect? 


^ 


k)    What  are  your  major  employment  problems? 


Very    Somewhat    Little 
Important  I m;- or t ant  Importance 


size  of  local  labor 
force 

wage  rates 

education  of  workers 

skill  of  workers 

turnover 

other  (please  specify) 


Please  elaborate  on  the  above  problems 


^ 
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Exhibit  t-l  (cont'd) 


Sources  of  Capital 

a)    How  does  your  firm  normally  finance  new  or  ropl  .icemi-n  t 


plant  and  equipment? 


parent  corporation 

lease  arrangements 

retained  earnings 

equity  capital 

•bank  borrowing 

other  financial 
i  ns  ti  tuti  ons 

other  sources 


Very 
Impor 


Somewhat 


L  I  U.  I  0 


ant  _I_m£0 r_ta iijL  IjJ'i' "f  ^  ^."irJ^ 


b) 


c) 


Do  you  normally  utilize  local  (within  your  state) 
sources  for  obtaining  capital  to  meet  your  require 
ments? 


Yes 

No 


[] 
[] 


If  you  do  not  utilize  local  sources  for  financituj, 
what  is  the  problem  with  these  sources? 


d)    What  other  problems  or  constraints,  do  you  have  in 
obtaining  the  required  capital? 
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Exhibit  E-l  (cont'd) 
5 .    Potentials.  Problems,  and  Infrastructure 

a)  What  problems  or  bottlenecks  do  you  see 
state  (Montana,  Nebraska.  North  Dakota, 
and  Wyoming)  region  which  are  constrain 
constrain,  your  business  growth?" 


in  the  live 
South  Dakota, 

i  13  i-_9L-9-P-M1^. 


# 


market  growth/ 
demand 

financing  of  plant 
&  equipment 

labor  force  size 

attitude  and 

aptitude  of  labor 
force 

state  and  local 
taxes 

environmental  laws 
and  restrictions 


Very 

Impor- 

tant 

[] 

[] 

[] 
[] 

[] 

[] 


licensing  procedures  [] 

public  attitude      [] 
regarding  yrowth 

avai 1 abi 1 i  ty  of      [] 
transportati  on 

land  ownership       [] 
(e.g.,  federal 
and  state  land) 

avai labi 1 i  ty  of      [] 
construction 
contractors 

availability  of      [] 
equipment  from 
suppl iers 

availability  of  raw   [] 
materi  al s 

housing  [] 

public  investments    [] 
( school s ,  water , 
sewer,  etc. ) 


Somewhat 
Impor- 
tant 

[] 

[] 

[] 
[] 

[] 

[] 

[] 
[] 

[J 
[] 

[] 

[] 

[] 

[] 
[] 


Li  ttle 
Impor- 
tance 

[] 


[] 

[] 
[] 

[] 

[] 

[] 
[] 

[] 
[] 

[] 

[] 

[] 

[] 
[] 


No 
Impor- 
tance 

[] 
[] 

[] 

[] 

[] 

[] 

[] 
[] 

[] 
[] 

[] 

[] 

[] 

[] 
[] 
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LAnibiv  I.-  I  VV.UIII.  uy 


f 


Very    Somewhdt   I  itf.  lo    No 
Impor-   Inipor-    Inipor-   Impor- 
tant    tant     tance    to  rice 


availability  of  other  [] 
publ i  c  servi  ces 
(police,  fire, 
sanitation ,  etc.  ) 


avai labi 1 i  ty  of 
uti 1 i  ties 

vocational  training 
programs 

other  educational 
acti  vi  ti  es 


ava-ll  abi  1  i  ty  of  water  [] 

clvai  labi  1  i  ty  of 
buildings  and/or 
plant  sites 


[] 


[] 


[] 


Please  elaborate 


b)    What  potential s  do  you  see  in  the  five  state 

(Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and 
Wyoming)  region  which  would  benefit  your  future  busines' 
growth?   Which  of  the  following  factors'  are  most  likely 
to  exert  a  positive  influence  on  your  firm's  growth  the 
next  5  years? 


market  growth/ 
demand 

financing  of  plant 
&  equipment 

labor  force  size 

attitude  and 

aptitude  of  labor 
force 


Very  Somewhat  Little 
Impor-  Impor-  Impor- 
tant   tant     tance 


[] 

[] 

[] 


[] 

[] 
[] 


[] 

[] 

[] 
[] 


N-o 
I  mpor 
tan  c  c 

[J 


[] 

[] 
[] 
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Exhibit  E-1  (cont'd) 


Very    Somewhat  Little    No 
Impor-   Imp or-   Imp or-   Impor- 
tant    tant     tance    t  a  n  c  c 


S 


State  and  local 
taxes 

envi  ronmental  1 aws 
and  restrictions 

licensing  procedures 

public  attitude 
regarding  growth 

avai 1 abi 1 i  ty  of 
transportation 

land  ownership 
(e.g.  ,  federal 
and  state  land) 

avai 1 abi 1 i  ty  of 
cons tructi  on 
contractors 

avai 1 abi 1 i  ty  of 
equipment  from 
suppl iers 

avai 1 abi 1 i  ty  of  raw 
materi  al s 

housi  ng 

public  investments 
( school s ,  water, 
sewer ,  etc. ) 

avai 1 abi 1 i  ty  of 

se  vvi  f  e>.  (police, 
n  \  c  ,  s.^n  1 1  «n  I  on  , 
elL.) 


[1 


[] 


[] 


[] 


Exhibit  C-1  (cont'd) 


avai 1 abi 1 i  ty  of 
utilities 

/ 
voca  ti  onal  tra  i  ni  nc, 

Other  educational 
acti  vi  ti  es 

avai 1 abi 1 i  ty  of 
water 

avai 1 abi 1 i  ty  of 
bui 1 di  ngs  and/or 
plant  si  tes 

Please  elaborate 


Very    Somewhat   Little    No 
Inipor-    Iinpor-    Impor-   Impor- 
tant    tant     tance    tance 


[] 

[] 

[] 

L] 

[] 

[] 

[] 

[] 

[] 

[] 

••[] 

[] 

[] 

[] 

[] 

c)    How  do  the  potentials  identified  by  you  affect  your 
future  investment  decisions? 


d)  From  your  point  of  view,  is  there  sufficient  coopera 
tion  among  the  local,  state,  and  federal  governments 
and  the  business  community? \ 
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Exhibit  t-1    (cont'd) 


e)  If  you  feel  that  problems  exist,  could  you  olcilxniite 
on  these  problems  and  provide  recommendations  on  how 
you    feel    they    should   be   dealt  with? 


f) 


Please  provide  any  additional  comments  on  the  economy, 
attitude,  life,  or  the  institutions  in  the  five 
state  (Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
and  Wyoming)  region. 


Thank  you  very  much  for  your  cooperation  in  completing  this 
questionnaire.   To  assist  with  our  analysis  of  the  potentials 
and  problems  of  the  five  state  region,  it  would  be  helpful 
if  we  could  determine  your  name  and  location.   However,  we 
also  understand  that  you  may  wish  to  remain  completely  anon- 
ymous.  Centaur  Management  Consultants,  Inc.  assures  you  that 
should  you  choose  to  identify  your  firm's  name  and  location, 
there  will  be  no  disclosure  of  specific  responses.   All  informa- 
tion received  will  be  aggregated  to  assure  confidentiality  of 
individual  responses. 


Firm  Name 


City 


e  the  state  in  which  your 


As  a  minimum,  could  you  indica 
plant  or  facility  is  located: 

Montana 
Nebraska 
North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 

Wyomi  ng 

I  do  not  wish  to  disclose  my  firm's  name  or  address 
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the  distribution  of  occupation  class  or  skill  classifications  of  the 
employees  of  the  questionnaire  respondents. 

Table  E-f)  presents  employers'  rcsjonses  to  the  question  of  wheth<:r  they 
felt  there  was  sufficient  co<Dperation  among  the  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
era]  governments  and  the  business  community.   Of  all  the  respondents, 
62  percent  felt  there  was  insufficient  cooperation.   The  proportion 
of  those  feeling  there  was  insufficient  cooperation  remained  high  across 
the  various  State  areas  and  across  selected  industrial  segments.  All 
respondents  to  this  question  whose  business  was  in  the  mining  sector 
felt  that  governmental  cooperation  was  insufficient. 

A  series  of  questions  were  asked  in  the  survey  concerning  the  employers ' 
sources  of  capital.   Table  E-6  presents  the  percentage  of  respondents 
stating  they  utilized  local  sources  of  capital.   This  percentage  was 
45  percent  for  the  whole  Region  and  ranged  from  36  to  72  percent  across 
the  various  States.   There  was  a  great  variation  in  this  percentage  among 
the  various  industrial  segments  ranging  from  22  percent  for  the  mining 
industry  to  87  percent  for  the  construction  industry.   This  reflects  the 
fact  that  mining  has  very  large  capital  requirements  and  must  thus  draw 
from  a  larger  capital  base.   The  construction  industry  on  the  other  hand, 
being  relatively  fragmented  and  localized  in  scope,  has  traditionally 
raised  much  of  its  capital  from  local  sources  such  as  local  commercial 
bank  loans  or  leases.   Table  E-7  summarizes  survey  responses  for  sources 
of  capital  for  the  Region  as  a  whole  and  for  the  various  States.   The 
questionnaire  asked  to  rate  the  various  capital  sources  as  "very  impor- 
tant", "somewhat  important",  or  of  "little  importance".   A  weighting 
score  was  developed  by  assigning  these  responses  values  of  3,  2,  and  1 
respectively  and  a  weighted  average  was  taken  eunong  all  the  question- 
naire returns.   A  higher  score  thus  indicated  greater  relative  impor- 
tance.  The  rank  of  each  response  was  determined  by  the  relative  rank 
of  the  weighting  score.   Similar  information  is  provided  in  TaJsle  E-8 
except  that  the  svurvey  responses  have  been  tabulated  for  selected  in- 
dustrial sectors.   As  Tables  E-7  and  E-8  indicate,  retained  earnings 
and  parent  corporations  who  may  be  located  outside  the  Region  are  the 
two  most  significant  sources  of  financing  for  the  survey  respondents. 

Table  E-9  shows  employers'  responses  to  the  survey  question  on  reasons 
for  the  firm's  current  location.   Responses  are  tabulated  for  the  Region 
as  a  whole  and  for  the  individual  States.   A  weighting  score  system 
similar  to  the  one  previously  described  was  used  where  responses  of 
"very  important",  "somewhat  important",  of  "little  importance",  and  of 
"no  importance"  were  assigned  scores  of  4,  3,  2,  and  1  respectively. 
Table  E-10  presents  the  same  information  tabulated  for  specific  in- 
dustrial segments.  While  firms  in  construction,  due  to  the  nature  of 
the  business,  must  locate  near  the  market,  euid  those  in  mining  must  of 
course  locate  at  the  source  of  mineral  resources,  of  significance  is 
the  fact  that  manufacturing  and  finance/insurance  firms  placed  high  im- 
portance on  the  quality  of  the  Icibor  force  in  the  Region  as  an  influ- 
ence on  locational  decisions. 


In  all  talks  where  rankings  appear,  the  highest  weighting  score  was 
given  a  rank  of  "1",  and  the  lowest  weighting  score  was  given  a  rank 
equivalent  to  the  highest  number  of  items  (of  factors)  being  ranked. 
Where  "ties"  amorjg  the  weighting  scores  of  factors  occurred,  the 
average  of  all  rankings  in  the  group  was  used. 
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Table  E-6 

PERCENT  UTILIZATION  OF  LOCAL  SOURCES  OF  CAPITAL 
SURVEY  OF  EMPLOYERS  QUESTIONNAIRE 
OLD  WEST  REGION 
1975 


By  Area 

Region 

Montana 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Wyoming 

Multi-State 

By  Selected  Industries 
for  Region 

Manufacturing 

Mining 

Finance  and/or  Insurance 

Construction 


Firms  Utilizing  Local  Capital  Sources 

45.1 
41.2 
36.0 
71.9 
60.5 
32.4 
38.5 


37.9 
22.2 
56.3 
87.5 
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The  quest  ionna ire  also  asked  ompJoyorf;  to  name  their  major  employment- 
related  iiroblrni  area.'-. .   The  responses  are  tabulated  in  Table  E-11 
for  the  Region  as  a  whole  and  for  the  States,   ^gain,  a  weighting  score 
system  wtj  used  where  replies  of  "very  important"  were  assigned  3, 
"somewhat  important"  2,  and  of  "little  importance"  1.   Responses  to  this 
Seune  question  tabulated  by  economic  sector  are  presented  in  Table  E-12. 
Of  the  possible  restninses,  the  skill  of  workers  was  shown  to  be  of  the 
greatest  concern  to  major  employers  in  the  Region. 

The  employers  were  also  asked  to  indicate  their  ;)erception  of  the  impor- 
tance of  various  problem  areas  or  bottlenecks  which  may  be  constraining 
or  could  constrain  their  business  growth.   The  responses  are  presented 
in  Table  E-13  for  the  total  Region  and  individual  States.   The  weight- 
ing score  system  assigned  4  to  a  response  of  "very  important",  3  to 
"somewhat  importcint",  2  to  of  "little  importance",  and  1  to  of  "no 
importance".   Responses  tabulated  by  industrial  sector  are  presented 
in  Table  E-14.   Of  the  possible  responses,  environmental  laws  and  re- 
strictions were  perceived  as  the  greatest  constraining  factor  to  busi- 
ness growth.   Environmental  restrictions  were  of  greatest  concern  to 
mining  and  construction  firmb  as  their  business  activity  tends  to  be 
very  directly  affected  by  environmental  issues.   However,  manufacturing 
employers  rated  environmental  restrictions  as  an  important  constraining 
factor.   Of  significance  also  is  the  fact  that  manufacturing  firms 
placed  high  importance  on  the  availability  of  utilities  as  a  ootent- 
ially  constraining  factor. 

3.0     Survey  of  Public  Officials 

A  questionnaire  survey  was  also  developed  to  obtain  views  from  State 
public  officials  regarding  attitudes  toward  and  factors  affecting  eco- 
nomic development  in  their  respective  States.   A  total  of  98  question- 
naires were  mailed  to  the  public  officials  listed  by  State  in  Exhibit 
E-2.  A  Scunple  of  the  questionnaire  is  presented  in  Exhibit  E-3.  The 
survey  response  rates  are  presented  in  Table  E-15  ranging  from  50  to  72 
percent  across  the  various  States. 

Table  E-16  presents  responses  to  a  question  of  whether  respondents  felt 
general  economic  development  had  been  occurring  in  their  State  at  an 
"excessive",  "desirable",  or  "less  than  desirable"  rate.  For  the  Region 
as  a  whole,  47  percent  of  the  respondents  felt  the  rate  of  economic 
development  had  been  less  than  desirable.  Only  in  Wyoming  did  any  public 
officials  feel  that  the  rate  of  economic  development  may  be  excessive. 

The  question  was  then  asked  of  the  public  officials  to  rate  the  degree 
of  economic  growth  ("excessive",  "desirable",  or  "less  than  desirable") 
by  industrial  sector.^  Responses  to  this  question  are  presented  in  Table 
E-17.  For  the  Region  as  a  whole,  the  transportation,  and  the  agriculture 
and  forestry  pcocessing  industries  showed  the  greatest  indication  of 
having  developed  at  a  less-th^m-de8ir^ible  rate  with  63  and  61  percent. 


^  An  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  attitudes  of  public  officials 
regarding  economic  growth  and  to  determine  any  conflicts  with  regional 
potentials  and  expected  growth  patterns. 
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Factor 


Table  E-14 

CONSTRAINING  BUSINESS  GROWTH  BY  SELECTED  ECONOMIC  ACTIVITIES 
SURVEY  OF  EMPLOYERS  QUESTIONNAIRE 
OLD  WEST  REGION 
1975 

Rankings  of  Problems 

~~  Finance 


Market  Growth/Demand 

Financing  of  Plant 
and  Equipment 

Labor  Force  Size 

Attitude  and  Appitude 
of  Labor  Force 

State  and  Local  Taxes 

Environmental  Laws 
and  Restrictions 

Licensing  Procedure 

Public  Attitude 
Regarding  Growth 

Availability  of 
Transportation 

Land  Ownership  (e.g. ,  . 
Federal  and  State  Land) 

Availability  of 
Construction 

Availability  of  Equip- 
ment- from  Suppliers 

Availability  of  Raw 
Materials 

Hous  i  ng 

Public  Investiients  (schools, 
water,  sewer,  etc.) 

Availability  of  Other 
Public  Services 

Availability  of  Utilities 

Vocational  Training  Program 

Other  Education  ot  Activities 

Availability  of  Water 

Availability  of  Buildings 
and/or  Plant  Sites 


Manufacturing  Mining  and/or  Insurance        Construction 

Weighting  Weighting  Weighting  Weighting 

Score  Rank      Score  Rank      Score  Ra.nk      Score_        Rank 


3.0 

5.5 

3.6 

2.5 

3.5 

1 

3.2 

5 

2.4 

17 

2.3 

21 

2.2 

16 

3.2 

5 

2.7 

n 

3.0 

12.5 

2.2 

16 

3.0 

9 

3.1 

4 

3.4 

6.5 

2.8 

4 

3.4 

2 

3.2 

3 

3.5 

4.5 

3.3 

2 

2.9 

10. 

3.3 

1.5 

3.9 

1 

2.5 

11 

3.5 

1 

2.3 

18.5 

3.5 

4.5 

2.2 

16 

2.5 

17 

2.8  8  3.6  2.6  3.0  3  3.1  7.5 

2.8  8  2.9  14.5  2.7  5.5  2.5  17 


2.0 

21 

3.4 

6.5 

20 

2.1 

21 

2.2 

20 

2.5 

19 

1.6 

21 

2.8 

13 

2.6 

14 

3.1 

10 

2.0 

18.5 

3.3 

3 

3.0 

5. 

5 

3.1 

10 

2.0 

18.5 

3.2 

5 

2.5 

16 

2.9 

14.5 

2.5 

11 

2.4 

19.5 

2.7 


n 


2.8 


16 


2.6 


2.9 


10.5 


2.6 

11 

2.6 

19 

2.6 

8 

2.8 

13 

3.3 

1.5 

3.1 

10 

2.7 

5.5 

2.8 

13 

2.7 

n 

3.0 

12.5 

2.4 

13.5 

3.1 

7.5 

2.6 

M 

2.7 

17 

2.6 

8 

2.6 

15 

2.8 

8 

3.2 

8 

2.4 

13.5 

2.5 

17 

2.3 

18.5 

2.5 

19 

2.5 

11 

2.4 

19.5 

<f 


t 
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llxhihiit   i:-2 

STATE  OFFICIALS 
SURVEY   OF    PUBLIC  {JK1'1CI7U.S   QUESTIONNAIRE 
OLD  WEST  RBGION 
1975 


Montana 

1.  Director,  Department  of  Administration 

2.  Commissioner,  Department  of  Agriculture 

3.  Director,  Department  of  Business  Regulation 

4.  Director,  Ccmmission  on  Post-Secondary  Education 

5.  Commissioner  of  Higher  Education,  Department  of  Education 

6.  Director,  Department  of  Fish  and  Game 

7.  Director,  Department  of  Health  and  Environmental 

8.  Director,  Department  of  Highway 

9.  Director,  Department  of  Institutions 

10.  Director,  Department  of  Intergovernmental  Relations 

11.  Administrator,  Municipal  Airport,  Aeronautics  Division 
Department  of  Intergovernmental  Relations 

12.  Senior  Industrial  Engineer,  Econcxnic  Development  Division, 

Department  of  Intergovernmental  Relations 

13.  Administrator,  Human  Resources  Division,  Department'  of 
Intergovernmental  Relations 

14.  Coordinator,  Indian  Affairs  Unit,  Department  of  Intergovernmental 
Relations 

15.  Administrator,  Local  Government  Services  Division,  Department 
of  Intergovernmental  Relations 

16.  Governor's  Alternate  to  the  Old  West  Regional  Commission 

17.  Administrator,  Planning  Division,  Department  of  Intergovernmental 
Relations 

18.  Commissioner,  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 
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Exhibit  i:-2  (cont'd) 


19.  CoMnlssionerr  Department  of  State  Lands 

20.  Director,  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation 

21.  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  Executive  Officer  of 
Vocational  Education,  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction 

22.  Director,  Departaent  of  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services 
Wobraska 

1.  Director,  Department  of  Aeronautics  '^. 

2.  Director,  State  Department  of  Agriculture 

3.  Director,  Banking  Department 

4.  Director,  Department  of  Economic  Development 

5.  Deputy  Commissioner,  Commission  on  Education 

6.  Director,  Environmental  Control  Agency 

7.  Executive  Officer  and  Secretary,  Board  of  Trustees  of  Nebraska 
State  Colleges 

8.  Executive  Director,  Nebraska  Equal  Opportunity  C<^<nnission 

9.  Director,  Game  and  Parks  Commission 

10.  Director,  Department  of  Health 

11.  Investment  Officer,  State  Investment  Council 

12.  Commissioner,  Labor  Department 

13.  Director,  Nebraska  Oil  and  Gas  Commission 

14.  Director,  Public  Institutions 

15.  Director,  Public  Welfare 

1€.  Executive  Secretary,  Public  Service  Commission 

17.  Director  and  State  Engineer,  Department  of  Roads 

18.  Director,  Nebraska  Technical  Assistance  Agency 


^ 


e 
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Exhibit  E-2  (cont'd) 


19.  Director  &  Secretary,  Water  Resources 

20.  Governor's  Alternate  to  the  Old  West  Regional  Commission;  and 

Director,  Office  of  Planning  and  Progreunming . 

Worth  Dakota 

1.  Commissioner,  Department  of  Agriculture 

2.  President,  Bank  of  North  Dakota 

3.  Commissioner,  Department  of  Banking  and  Financial  Institutions 

4.  Executive  Director,  Beef  Commission 

5.  Director,  Department  of  Business  and  Industrial  Development 

6.  State  Director,  Econonic  Opportunity 

7.  Administrator,  Office  of  Energy  Btonag6ment 

8.  Commissioner,  Game  and  Fish  Department 

9.  Executive  Officer,  Health  Department 

10.  Commissioner,  Board  of  Higher  Education 

11.  Coomissioner,  Highway  Department 

12.  Executive  Director,  Indian  Affairs  Commission 

13.  Industrial  Commission 

14.  Commissioner,  Labor  Department 

15.  Commissioner,  Land  Department 

16.  Milk  Stabilization  Board 

17.  Governor's  Alternate  to  the  Old  West  Regional  Commission 

18.  State  Liaison  Officer,  Outdoor  Recreation  Agency 

19.  Director,  State  Planning  Division 

20.  State  Superintendent,  Public  Instruction  Department 
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Exhibit  E-2  (cont'd) 


21.  SecretacYf  Public  Service  Cononission 

22.  Commissioner,  Tax  Department 

23.  State  Director,  Department  of  Vocational  Education 

24.  State  Engineer,  Water  Commission 

25.  Administrator,  Wheat  Commission 
South  Dakota 

1.  Secretary,  Department  o£  Agriculture 

2.  Secretary,  Department  of  Commerce  &  Consumer  Affairs 

3.  Secretary,  Department  of  Economic  &  Tourism  DevelofMBent 

4.  Secretary,  Department  of  Environmental  Protection 

5.  Secretary,  Department  of  Education  &  Cultural  Affairs 

6.  Secretary,  Department  of  Geune,  Fish  and  Parks 

7.  Secretary,  Department  of  Labor 

8.  Secretary,  Department  of  Natural  Resource  Development 

9.  Secretary,  Department  of  Social  Services 

10.  Secretary,  Department  of  Transportation 

11.  CoRBiissioner,  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

12.  Connissioner,  State  Planning  Bureau 

13.  Governor's  Alternate  to  the  Old  West  Regional  Commission 

ItyoMing 

1.  Executive  Director,  Community  Development  Authority 

2.  Director,  State  Community  Services  Administration 

3.  Executive  Director,  Department  of  Economic  Planning  and 
Development 


C 
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Exhibit  E-2  (cont'd) 


4.  State  Superintendent  o£  Public  Instruction,  State  Department  of 
Education 

5.  Executive  Director,  Employment  Security  Commission  of  Wyoming 

6.  State  Engineer 

7.  Department  Director,  Department  of  Environmental  Quality 

8.  State  Game  &  Fish  Director,  Geune  and  Fish  Department  Staff, 
Gaune  and  Fish  Commission 

9.  State  Geologist,  Geological  Survey  of  Wyoming 

10.  Coordinator,  Department  of  Health  and  Social  Services 

11.  Executive  Director,  Higher  Education  Council  of  Wyoming 

12.  Superintendent  &  Chief  Engineer,  Department  Headquarters  Staff, 
Highway  Commission 

13.  Superintendent,  Wyoming  Industrial  Institute 

14.  Director,  Office  of  Industrial  Siting  Administration 

15.  Commissioner,  Land  Office  and  Farm  Loan  Staff 

16.  Director,  Wyoming  Recreation  Commission 

17.  Director,  Wyoming  Travel  Commission  Staff,  Travel  Commission 

18.  Governor's  Alternate  to  the  Old  West  Regional  Commission 
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Exhibit  C-3 

OLD  WEST  REGION 
(Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Wyominij) 

SURVEY  OF  PUBLIC  OFFICIALS  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Please  check  the  State  by  which  you  are  employed. 


Montana  [] 
Nebraska  .[] 
North  Dakota   [] 


South  Dakota   [] 
Wyoming       [] 


1.    During  the  past  fifteen  years  has  general  economic 
development  in  your  State  been  occuring  at: 

an  excessive  rate  [] 

a  desirable  rate  [] 

less  than  a  desirable  rate   [] 


2.    How  would  you  categorize  the  rate  of  development  or 

growth  in  size  for  your  State  of  the  following  industries? 

Less  Than 
Desi  rable 

[] 


Agriculture  and 
Forestry 

Mining 

Coal  Mining 


Excessive   Desirable 


[] 


[] 


[] 


[] 


[] 


re  LF  u  1  euiii  anu 
Natural  Gas 

[] 

[] 

[] 

-   Other 

[] 

[] 

[] 

Manufacturing 

Agricultural 
and  Forestry 
Processi  ng 

[] 

[] 

[] 

-   Metal  Process- 
i  ng 

[] 

[] 

[] 

Chemi  cal  (inc., 
coal  and  petro- 
>  e  1  a  t .'  .0 

[1 

[] 

[] 

k\n(i«» 

n 

[] 

[] 

Power   and   i-leotriv. 
Companies 


[] 


[] 


[3 


^ 
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Exhibit  E-3  (cont'd) 


t 


•  Transportation 

•  Financial  and 

Insurance  Insti- 
tuti  ons 

•  Tourism  and 

Related  Services 

•  Other  Businesses 

(e.g..  Trade)  and 
Servi  ces 

e  Government 

Federal 

State/Local 


Excessi  vc 
[] 

[] 
[] 

[] 

[] 
[] 


Less  Than 
Desirable   Desfr.ihle 


Is  your  State's  present  business/industry  mix  considered 
to  be  desirable  by  State  governmental  and  business  leaders? 


desirable  mix 


[] 


less  than  desirable  mix   [] 

If  the  present  business/industry  mix  is  considered  less 
than  desirable,  what  types  of  business  and/or  industries 
are  actively  being  encouraged  to  locate  or  expand  in  the 
State? 


9 


0  Agriculture  and  Forestry   [] 

•  Mining 

-CoalMining  [] 

-  Petroleum  and  Natural 

Gas  [] 

-  Other  [] 

•  Manufacturing 

-  Agricultural  and 

Forestry  Process- 
ing [] 

-  Metal  Processing        [] 

-  Chemical  (inc.,  coal 

and  petro-rel ated)     [] 

-  Other  [] 

e   Power  and  Electric 

Companies  [] 


•  Transportation 

e   Financial  and 

Insurance  Insti- 
tuti  ons 

0   Tourism  and  Travel 
Related  Services 

0   Other  Businesses 
(e.g.  ,  Trade) 
and  Services 

9      Government 
-  Federal 
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4.    What  specific  incentive  programs,  if  any,  does  your  State; 
offer  to  perspective  investors  which  may  result  in  sub- 
stantial commercial  and  industrial  growth  over  the  next 
five  (5)  years? 


r 


5.    Which  of  the  following  factors  are  most  likely  to  exert  a 
positive  influence  on  the  commercial  and  industrial 
development  of  your  State  over  the  next  five  (5)  years? 


availability  of  raw 
materi  als 

market  growth/demand 

labor  force  size 

attitude  and  apti- 
tude skills  of 
labor  force 

availability  of 
transportation 

willingness  of  local 
financial  institu- 
tions to  invest  in 

pul)l  ic  rttti  tudo 
regarding  growth 

bin  to  tind  loi  .il  taxes 

licensing  procedures 

environmental  laws 
and  restrictions 


Very  Somewhat    Little       No 

Important  Important  Importance  Importance 


[] 

[] 

[] 

[] 

[] 

[] 

[] 

.  J 

[] 

[] 

[] 

[] 

[] 

C3 

[] 

[] 

[] 

[] 

[] 

[] 

[1 

[] 
[] 
[] 

[] 


[1 

[] 
[] 
[] 

[] 


[] 

[] 

[] 
[] 

[] 


[] 

[J 
[] 
[] 
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Exhibit  E-3  (cont'd) 

Very    Somewhat    Little       No 
Important  Important  Importance  Importance 
Land  ownership  (e.g. 
federal  and  State 
land)  []        []         []         [] 


availability  of 
essential  business 
related  services 

[] 

[] 

[] 

[] 

availability  of 
uti  1  i  ties 

[] 

[] 

[] 

[] 

public  investments 
(schools ,  water, 
sewer,  etc. )  and 
servi  ces (pol i  ce  , 
fire,  welfare)  []        []         []         L] 

availability  of  exist- 
ingbuildingsor 
plant  sites  []        []         []         [] 

other  (indicate) 


[] 

[] 

[] 

[] 

[] 

[] 

[] 

[] 

[] 

[] 

[] 

[] 

Have  any  specific  programs  been  established  to  restrict  or 
control  commercial  and  industrial  development  (either  the 
development  of  a  particular  industry  or  business  and  indus- 
try in  general)  in  your  State? 


7.    What  factors  do  you  view  as  actual  or  potential  constraints 
to  commercial  and  industrial  growth  in  your  State  over  the 
next  five  (5)  years? 
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Exhibit  E-3  (cont'd) 


lack  of  sufficient 
raw  materials 

lack  of  adequate 
markets/demand 

lack  of  adequate 
transportati  on 
f aci 1 i  ti  es 

insufficient  size  of 
labor  force 

lack  of  sufficient 
skilled  1 abor 

lack  of  sufficient 
financing  from  local 
private  institutions 

public  attitudes 
regarding  growth 

environmental  laws 
and  restrictions 

state  and  local  taxes 

licensing  procedures 

land  ownership  (e.g. 
federal  and  state 
land) 

a vai 1 abi 1 i  ty  of  es- 
sential business 
related  services 

aval  1 abi 1 i  ty  of 
utilities 

pub  lie  i  nves  tments 
and  services 

availability  of 
existing  building 
or  plant  sites 

other  (indicate) 


Very   Somewhat    Little 
Important  Important  Importance  1  mj 


] 
] 

] 
] 


No 
)  o  r  t  a  n  c  e 


r 


1 1 

1 1 


[] 


Exhibit  E-3  (cont'd) 


8.        Which    of    the    factors    (incentives,    constraints)    cited    in 
questions    5    and    7   will,    in   your   opinion,    significantly 
affect    the    future    commercial    and    industrial    growth    of 
the    five-state    region    during    the    next    five   years? 


Incentives 

aval  1 abi 1 i  ty  of  raw 

materials  [] 

market  growth/demand       [] 

labor  force  size  [] 

attitude  and  aptitude 

skills  of  labor  force     [] 

avai 1 abi 1 i ty  of 

transportation  [] 

willingness  of  local 
financial  institu- 
tions to  invest  in 
development  [] 

public  attitude  regarding 
growth  [] 

state  and  local  taxes      [] 

licensing  procedures       [] 

environmental  laws  and 

restrictions  [] 

land  ownershi  p  (e.g. 

federal  and  state  land)   [] 

availability  of  essential, 
business  related 
services  [] 

availability  of  utilities   [] 

public  investments 

(schools,  water,  sewer, 

etc.)  and  services 

(police,    fire,    welfare)       [] 

Availability  of  existing 

buildings  or  plant  sites  [] 


Cons trai  nts 

lack  of  sufficient  raw 
materi  al s 

lack  of  adequate 
markets/demand 

lack  of  adequate  trans- 
portati  on  faci 1 i  ti  es 

i  nsuf f i  ci  ent  size  of 
labor  force 

1 ack  of  suf f i  ci  ent 
ski  1  led  1 abor 

lack  of  sufficient 
financing  from  local 
private  institutions 

public  attitudes  regarding 
growth 

environmental  laws  and 
res tri  cti  uns 

state  and  local  taxes 

licensing  procedures 

land  ownership(e.g. federal 
and  state  land) 

availability  of  essential 
business  related  services 

availability    of    utilitic, 

public  investments  and 
services 

availability  existing  of 
building  or  plant  sites 

other  (indicate) 


# 


other  (indicate) 


] 
[] 
[] 
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9.    Please  provide  any  additional  comments  on  the  economy, 
attitude,  life,  or  the  Institutions  in  the  five-State 
(Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and 
Wyoming)  Region. 


c 


Thank  you  wary   much  for  your  cooperation  in  completing  this 
questionnaire.   To  assist  with  our  analysis  of  the  potentials 
and  problems  of  the  five-State  region,  it  would  be  helpful  if 
we  could  determine  your  name  and  organization.   However,  we 
also  understand  that  you  may  wish  to  remain  completely  anony- 
mous.  Centaur  Management  Consultants,  inc.  assures  you  that 
should  you  choOse  to  identify  your  name  and  organization 
there  will  be  no  disclosure  of  specific  responses.   All  infi.r- 
mation  received  will  be  aggregated  to  assure  confidentiality 
of  individual  responses. 


Name 


Organization 


Posi  tion 


I  do  not  wish  to  disclose  my  name  or  organization 


[] 


c 
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Table  E->6 

AHITUDES  ON  GENERAL  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

SURVEY  OF  PUBLIC  OFFICIALS  QUESTIONNAIRE 

OLD  WEST  REGION 

1975 


(< 


Excessive 
Rate 

Desirable 
Rate 

Le: 
Desli 
No. 

>s  Than 
rable  Rate 

Area 

No. 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

Percent 

Region^ 

3 

5.2 

28 

48.3 

27 

46.6 

Montana 

- 

- 

3 

25.0 

9 

75.0 

Nebraska 

- 

- 

* 

* 

* 

* 

North  Dakota 

- 

- 

10 

58.8 

7 

41.2 

South  Dakota 

- 

- 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Wyoming 

3 

25.0 

7 

58.3 

2 

16.7 

1 

Total  Region  Includes  responses  deemed  to  be  insufficient  data, 
*  Insufficient  data. 
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respectively,  of  the  respondents  indicating  so.  Development  in  r<v»1 
mining  and  power  and  electric  industries  showed  significant  indication 
of  excessive  development  with  26  percent  of  the  respondents  indicating 
so  in  each  case.   In  the  case  of  coal  mining,  however,  opinion  seemed  to 
be  split  with  24  percent  also  indicating  that  they  felt  development  had 
been  at  a  less-than-desirable  rate. 

TcJale  E-18  presents  attitudes  toward  the  present  industrial  nix  in  the 
Region  and  individual  States.  Overall,  63  percent  of  the  public  offi- 
cials responding  felt  the  present  industrial  mix  to  be  less-than- 
desirable.   Those  who  indicated  that  the  present  industrial  mix  is  un- 
desirable were  asked  to  indicate  which  types  of  industries  were  actively 
being  encouraged  to  locate  or  expend  in  their  State.   Replies  to  this 
question  are  presented  in  Table  E-19.  The  percentages  presented  in- 
dicate the  proportion  of  those  who  felt  the  present  industrial  mix 
undesirable  but  who  stated  that  the  particular  industry  was  being 
actively  encouraged.  Agriculture  and  forestry,  agriculture  and  forestry 
processing,  and  tourism  and  travel,  all  showed  vety  high  rates  of 
encouragement  (  78,  78,  and  84  percent  respectively).  Table  E-20  pre- 
sents a  summary  of  incentive  progreuns  for  n«^w  ihdustrial  investment 
offered  by  the  various  States  as  indicated  by  the  survey  respon- 
dents. 

The  survey  asked  the  p\±)lic  officials  to  rate  the  in^sortance  of  various 
factors  in  contributing  to  industrial  development  in  their  State  over 
the  next  five  years.   Table  E-21  presents  replies  to  this  question.   A 
weighting  score  system  was  used,  assigning  4  to  a  reply  of  "very  im- 
portant", 3  to  "somewhat  important",  2  to  of  "little  importance",  and  1 
to  of  "no  importance".   The  single  most  important  factor  was  perceived 
to  be  the  availability  of  raw  materials.   Public  attitude  regarding 
growth  was  also  rated  important. 

Based  on  survey  responses.  Table  E-22  summarizes  any  specific  programs 
which  have  been  established  to  restrict  or  control  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial development  in  the  particular  States.   Table  E-23  presents  the 
officials'  views  of  the  importance  of  various  factors  constraining 
commercial  and  industrial  growth.   A  weighting  score  system,  like  the  one 
in  Table  E-21,  was  used.  Public  attitudes  and  environmental  laws  and 
restrictions  were  viewed  as  the  two  roost  important  constraining  factors. 

The  public  officials  were  then  asked  to  check  the  various  factors  listed 
in  Tables  E-21  or  E-23  which  they  felt  would  either  be  incentives  or 
constraints  to  future  commercial  or  industrial  growth  in  the  whole 
Region  during  the  next  five  years.   The  percentage  of  respondents  check- 
ing each  factor  as  an  incentive  or  constraint  are  presented  in  TeUole  E-24. 
Availability  of  raw  materials  and  availability  of  utilities  were  most 
often  checked  as  incentives  (86  and  73  percent  respectively) .   There  was 
greater  diversity  of  opinion  regarding  potential  constraining  factors . 
Availability  of  local  financing,  public  attitudes,  state  and  local  taxes, 
licensing  procedures,  as  well  as  market  factors  were  all  frequently  men- 
tioned. 
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Table  E-18 

ATTITUDES  ON  INDUSTRY  MIX 

SURVEY  OF  PUBLIC  OFFICIALS  QUESTIONNAIRE 

OLD  WEST  REGION 

1975 


i 


Area 

Desirable  Mix 
No.  Percent 

Less  Than  Desirable 
Mix 

No. 

Percent 

Region^ 

22 

37.3 

37 

62.7 

Montana 

2 

16.7 

10 

83.3 

Nebraska 

* 

* 

* 

* 

North  Dakota 

10 

55.6 

8 

44.4 

South  Dakota 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Wyoming 

4 

33.3 

8 

66.7 

1 

Total  Region  Includes  responses  deemed  to  be  Insufficient  data. 
*  Insufficient  data. 
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Table  E-20 


STATE  INCENTIVE  PROGRAMS  OFFERING  TO  INVESTORS 


Montana: 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

Nebraska: 

1. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


Industrial  Tax  Incentive  (see  next  page) 

Industrial  revenue  bonds. 

Site  Selection  Assistance. 

State  Funded  Training  Assistance. 

Financial  Assistance  for  Renewable  Resource  Development. 

Possible  Joint  Ventures  for  large  projects  of  state  interest, 

The  state  provides  information  and  contacts  to  businesses 

and  localities,  and  helps  the  locality  know  things  needed 

such  as  buildings  and  advises  of  federal  programs. 

The  Industrial  Development  Act  provides  for  issuance  of  tax 

exempt  bonds  by  citing  for  industrial  development. 

Local  Industrial  Development  Loans  ID  organizations. 

Public  plant  location  assistance. 

Labor  surveys. 

IDA  bonds  around  cities  of  10,000  -  50,000  population  give 

breaks  to  prospective  business;  corporate  taxes  are 

competitive  with  m?iy  states. 


North 
Dakota: 


1 .  Tax  incentives. 

2.  The  Business  and  Industrial  Development  Department  :;::t3  as 
the  official  liaison  between  persons  seeking  to  locate  new 
business. 

3.  Bonding  assistance. 


South 
Dakota: 


Wyoming: 


1.  Certain  local  property  tax  concessions,  no  income  and  corporate 
tax. 

2.  Tax  free  industrial  revenue  bonds,  i.e.,  for  land,  building, 
and  equipment. 

3.  State  funded  training  assistance  -  right  to  work. 

4.  Freeport  laws. 

5.  Five  year  tax  moratorium  on  new  construction. 

6.  Division  of  Industrial  Development's  liaison  programs  between 
companies,  communities,  financial  institutions,  and  state 
government. 

1.  Tax  incentives;  no  corporate  income  tax,  no  personal  income 
tax,  no  gross  receipt  tax,  no  excise  tax,  and  no  inventory 
tax. 

2.  Industrial  Revenue  Bond  Act,  a  privately  financed  state 
development  corporation. 

3.  Depreciation  schedules. 
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Table  E-20  (cont.) 


MONTANA  INDUSTRIAL  TAX  INCENTIVES 


(1)  A  77%  property  tax  reduction  during  the  first  three  years  of  opera- 
tion is  provided  on  new  industrial  property  utilized  by  industries 
that  engage  in  mechanical  or  chemical  transformation  of  materials 
or  substances  into  new  products  in  the  manner  defined  as  manufac- 
turing in  the  1972  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual,  with 
certain  qualifications. 

(2)  New  and  existing  industries  which  locate  in,  or  expand  into,  al- 
ready established  industrial  areas  within  Montana  can,  after 
January  1,  1976,  receive  a  property  tax  reduction  of  50%. 

(3)  Inventories  such  as  raw  materials,  work  in  progress,  and  general 
business  inventories  are  provided  a  77%  property  tax  reduction. 

(4)  A  1%  tax  credit,  based  upon  the  total  new  wages  paid,  is  provided 
for  the  first  three  years  to  new  and  expanding  industries  engaged 
in  the  mechanical  or  chemical  transformation  of  materials  or  sub- 
stances into  new  products.  "Expanding"  means  to  expand  a  present 
operation  sufficiently  to  increase  total  permanent  jobs  by  30%. 

(5)  A  one-mill  levy,  upon  an  affirmative  vote  from  a  majority  of  quali- 
fied voters,  is  authorized  for  purposes  of  economic  development 
within  a  city,  county  or  town.  Funds  derived  may  be  used  for  de- 
veloping industrial  parks,  buildings  to  house  manufacturing  opera- 
tions, conducting  preliminary  feasibility  studies,  and  other 
activities  associated  with  economic  development. 

(6)  Newly  irrigated  farmlands  are  taxed  on  a  dry-land  basis  for  the 
first  three  years  in  order  to  promote  practices  of  intensive 
agriculture. 
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Table  F-?? 


PROGRAMS  BY  STATE  TO  RESTRICT  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 


Montana:    1.  Laws  have  been  passed  to  ensure  that  large-scale  projects 
meet  all  environmental  standards  before  state  approval 
is  granted,  e.g..  Environmental  Laws  and  Land  Use  Laws. 

2.  Facility  Siting  Legislation. 

3.  Moratorium  or  additional  use  of  Yellowstone  River. 

4.  Water,  reclamation  and  strip  mining  laws,  EPA  considera- 
tions. 


Nebraska: 


North 
Dakota: 


1. 
2. 


1. 
2. 


4. 


5. 
6. 


Zoning  laws. 

Some  environmental  laws  do  restrict  location  of  high  waste 

industry  such  as  leather  tanning  and  some  food  processors. 


Tax  laws  on  coal -mining  industry. 

Energy  facility  citing  regulated  by  Public  Service 

Commission. 

The  development  of  the  state's  coal  resources  and  water 

resources  are  watched  and  to  a  degree  controlled  closely, 

but  no  specific  program  to  restrict  development. 

Environmental  laws,  air,  land,  and  water  to  restrict 

some  rapid  growth  of  electrical  and  gasification 

industry. 

Plant  siting  control,  transmission  siting. 

There  has  been  some  regulatory  guidelines  placed  on 

the  development  of  coal  resources.  These  have  been  enacted 

upon  by  state  government  in  a  regulatory  capacity  only. 


South 
Dakota: 


Wyoming: 


1.  Various  environmental  regulations,  including  water  and  air 
quality  and  limited  land  use. 

2.  Moratorium  on  mining,  restricted  strip  mining,  ore  tax  - 
1975  legislation. 


1.  Restrictive  environmental  quality  act. 

2.  Land  use  and  plant  siting  legislation. 

3.  The  12-point  program  of  the  USGS-BLM. 

4.  Some  localities  have  established  restrictive  zoning 

5.  Industrial  development  information  and  siting  act. 


laws. 
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APPENDIX  F 

METHODOLOGY  AND  RESULTS  FOR  EARNINGS, 
EMPLOYMENT,  POPULATION 
AND  INCOME  PROJECTIONS 
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1 . 0     Introduction  and  Summary  of  Approach 

This  appendix  presents  all  projections  of  earnings,  employment,  population, 
net  migration,  and  income  for  1980  and  1985  by  sub-State  area.   In  addition, 
this  appendix  includes  a  detailed  description  of  the  methodology  used  to 
develop  these  projections.   Four  sets  of  projections  are  presented  in  this 
appendix.   The  "adjusted"  OBEPS  projections  reflect  the  expected  outcomes 
before  major  energy  and  other  developments  are  considered.   Three  scenarios 
(i.e.,  expected  baseline,  low  estimate  alternative,  and  hicjh  estimate  al- 
ternative) are  formulated  for  energy  and  other  developments  and  are  added  to 
the  "adjusted"  OBERS  baseline  projections.   Hence,  there  are  only  three 
projections  of  importance:   expected  baseline,  and  two  variations  (i.e., 
low  and  high  alternatives) ,  reflecting  either  faster  or  slower  rates  of 
developanent  especially  in  the  energy  area. 

A  comprehensive  description  of  the  procedures  used  in  performing  these 
projections  appears  in  subsequent  sections  of  this  appendix  and  in  several 
related  appendices.   In  summary,  however,  the  projections  were  arrived  at 
in  the  following  manner: 

1.  The  OBERS  projections  of  earnings  (i.e.,  wages  and  salaries, 
other  labor  income,  plus  proprietors'  income)  by  industrial 
sector  and  sub-State  area  were  used  as  the  base  for  the 
projections  of  earnings  (see  Section  2.0). 

2.  Earnings  multipliers  were  developed  (see  Section  3.0)  to 
relate  changes  in  earnings  in  non-basic  (secondary)  in- 
dustrial sectors  to  changes  in  earnings  in  Ce-ic  (export) 
industrial  sectors.   These  multipliers  were  used  in  making 
various  adjustments  to  the  OBERS  projections .2 

3.  An  employment  projection  procedure  (see  Section  4.0)  was 
devised  by  preparing  ^.  series  of  earnings  to  employment 
equations  based  on  the  historical  data.   This  analysis  of 
the  ratios  of  earnings  to  employment  was  performed  for  all 
sectors  and  States. 

4.  Adjustments  were  made  to  the  OBERS  earnings  projections  by 
industrial  sector  to  reflect  factors  (other  than  energy 
developments)  which  were  not  accounted  for  in  the  OBERS  earnings 
projections  (see  Sections  5.0  and  6.0).  These  adjustments 
coupled  with  the  OBERS  earnings  projections  are  referred  to 

as  the  "adjusted"  OBERS  baseline  projections. 


The  OBERS  projections  are  developed  periodically  as  a  joint  effort  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  for 
the  U.S.  Water  Resources  Covincil.   For  a  complete  description  refer  to 
U.S.  Water  Resources  Council,  1972  OBERS  Projections,  Vol.  1,  April,  1974. 
This  procedure  allowed  for  capturing  the  gross  industrial  linkages  (by 
major  sector)  in  a  geographical  area.   Othei  more  S-riacti/iy  approaches 
(e.g.,  input-output)  would  provide  more  detail  in  tracing  industrial  link- 
ages, but  could  not  be  justified  due  to  the  large  amount  of  time  and  money 
required  to  develop  such  models  for  the  Region. 
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5.  Employment  projections  by  sector  were  developed  from  the 
"adjiisted"  earnings  projections  and  from  the  analysis  of 
the  ratios  of  earnings  to  employment  by  sector  (see  Sections 
4.0  and  6.0) . 

6.  "Adjusted"  OBERS  baseline  projections  of  ea:t.iings  and  em- 
ployment by  sector  were  increased  to  reflect  three  alterna- 
tive (i.e.,  expected,  low  and  high)  growth  paths  for  energy 
cind  other  major  developments  (Appendix  G  provides  details 
on  how  these  alternatives  were  developed) . 

7.  Natural  increase  population  projections  (before  migration) 
were  developed  by  age  and  sex  and  by  sub-State  area  (see 
Section  7.0  and  Appendix  H) .   These  projections  are  based 
upon  the  age  and  sex  distribution  of  the  1970  population 
and  projections  of  fertility  rates  amd  survival  rates. 

8.  Labor  supply  projections   for  only  the  natural  increase  popu- 
lation (i.e.,  before  migration)  by  si±>-State  area  were  de- 
veloped from  the  projections  of  natural  increase  population 
and  projections  of  employment  participation  ratios  by  age 
cind  sex  (see  Section  7.0). 

9.  Net  migration  (see  Section  7.0)  by  age  and  sex  and  by  sub- 
State  area  was  computed  by  comparing  l«±)or  supply  in  the 
natural  increase  populations  with  the  demand  for  labor. 
l»rojections  of  total  population  by  age  and  sex  were  developed 
by  adding  projections  of  net  migration  to  the  natural  increase 
population  projections. 

10.    Personal  income  was  estimated  by  using  the  projections  of 

the  ratio  of  personal  income  to  earnings  and  the  projections 
of  earnings  (see  Section  8.0).   And,  of  course,  per  capita 
income  was  projected  by  sub-State  area  by  dividing  the  pro- 
jections of  personal  income  by  the  population  projections. 

2.0     OBERS  Earnings  Projections 

The  OBERS  projections  of  earnings  were  made  in  1972  and  incorporate  income 
data  through  1971  and  employment  data  through  1970.^  The  projections  were 
made  in  two  major  steps.   First,  the  national  economy  was  projected  in 
industrial  detail  for  1980  and  1985.  Secondly,  these  national  totals  were 
distributed  regionally  in  accordance  with  the  projected  trends  in  the 
regional  distributions  of  economic  activities.   The  OBERS  projections  of 
earnings  by  industrial  sector  for  the  sub-State  areas  in  the  Old  West 
Region  were  tabulated  in  a  special  computer  printout  obtained  from  the 
Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA) ,  Regional  Economics  Division,  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  in  June,  1975. 

^  Including  only  enployed  persons;  that  is,  excluding  unemployed  persons. 

2 

U.S.  Water  Resources  Council,  op.  cit. 
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The  OBERS  projections  are  based  on  long  run  or  secular  trends  and  ignore 
the  cyclical  fluctuations  which  characterize  the  short  run  path  of  the 
economy.   The  general  assumptions  that  underlie  the  projections  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Growth  of  population  will  be  conditioned  by  a  fertility 
rate  which  represents  "replacement  level  fertility." 

2.  Nationally,  reasonably  full  employment,  represented  by 
a  4  percent  unemployment  rate,  will  prevail  at  the 
points  for  which  projections  are  made.   As  in  the  past, 
unemployment  will  be  disproportionately  distributed 
regionally,  but  the  extent  of  disproportionality  will 
diminish. 

3.  The  projections  are  assumed  to  be  free  of  the  immediate 
and  direct  effects  of  wars. 

4.  Continued  technological  progress  and  capital  accumula- 
tion will  support  a  growth  in  private  output  per  man- 
hour  of  2,9  percent  annually. 

5.  The  new  products  that  will  appear  will  be  accommodated 
within  the  existing  industrial  classification  system, 
and,  therefore,  no  new  industrial  classifications  are 
necessary. 

6.  Growth  in  output  can  be  achieved  without  ecological  dis- 
aster or  serious  deterioration,  although  diversion  of 
resources  for  pollution  control  will  cause  changes  in  the 
industrial  mix  of  output. 

The  regional  projections  are  based  on  the  following  additional  assun^- 
tions: 

1.  Most  factors  that  have  influenced  historical  shifts 
in  regional  "export"  industry  location  will  continue 
into  the  future  with  varying  degrees  of  intensity. 

2.  Trends  toward  economic  area  self-sufficiency  in  local- 
service  industries  will  continue. 

3.  Vtorkers  will  migrate  to  areas  of  economic  opportunities 
and  away  from  slow-grov/th  or  declining  areas. 

4.  Regional  earnings  per  worker  and  income  per  capita 
will  continue  to  converge  toward  the  national  average. 

5.  Regional  employment/population  ratios  will  tend  to  move 
toward  the  national  ratio. 
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These  projections  of  earnings  by  industrial  sector  and  by  sub-State 
area  provide  the  underlying  base  upon  which  the  projections  contained 
in  this  study  were  developed.   However,  as  will  be  pointed  out  below, 
the  OBERS  projections  of  earnings  were  adjusted,  extensively  in  some 
sub-State  areas,  in  order  to  more  accurately  reflect  recent  and  antici- 
pated economic  developments. 

3.0    Earnings  Multipliers 

Many  of  the  adjustments  to  the  OBERS  earnings  projections  necessitated 
some  means  of  linking  changes  in  earnings  in  one  sector  with  changes 
in  earnings  in  other  sectors.   This  linkage  was  accomplished  through 
the  use  of  earnings  multipliers.  The  technique  used  to  develop  earn- 
ings multipliers  by  sub-State  area  is  similar  to  that  already  used  in 
a  study  for  the  Old  West  Regional  Commission  and  elsewhere  in  the 
literature. 1  This  method  assumes  that  certain  sectors  are  basic  or 
export,  that  is,  they  produce  goods  or  services  which  bring  money  into 
the  area  from  outside  areas.   This  money  is  spent  in  the  area  or  Region, 
generating  additional  jobs  and  earnings  for  other  people  in  the  Region 
before  it  eventually  leaks  out.  The  determination  of  basic  earnings  in 
each  sub-State  area  was  based  on  the  following  criteria : 

1.  All  agriculture,  mining,  forestry,  fisheries  and 
Federal  Government  earnings  were  considered  basic. 

2.  All  manufacturing  earnings, except  that  portion  of 
food  and  kindred  products,  and  printing  eind  publish- 
ing whose  sub-State  area  share  of  earnings  was  not 
in  excess  of  the  national  share  of  earnings  of  these 
sectors,  were  considered  basic. 

3.  Those  portions  of  sub-State  area  earnings  in  trans- 
portation (broken  out  into  rail,  truck  and  other) , 
communications,  public  utilities,  wholesale  trade, 
finance,  insurance,  real  estate,  and  business  serv- 
ices which  were  in  excess  of  the  national  proportion 
of  earnings  of  these  sectors  were  considered  basic. 

4.  All  transfer  payments,  excluding  property  income,  were 
considered  basic 

5.  That  portion  of  State  and  local  government  earnings 
whose  sub-State  area  share  of  all  sub-State  area 
earnings  exceeds  the  State  ratio  of  State  and  local 
earnings  to  total  earnings  was  considered  basic. 

Thus,  the  earnings  multipliers  for  the  sub-State  areas  were  defined  as 
the  ratio  of  total  earnings  (plus  transfer  payments)  to  basic  or  export 


({ 


See  R.  A.  Luken,  Economic  and  Social  Impacts  of  Cost  Development  in 

the  1970' 8  for  Mercer  County,  North  Dakota,  Thomas  E.  Carroll 

Associates,  Washington,  D.C.,  October,  1974.   This  approach  is  a  M 

variation  of  that  devised  in  M.  J.  Wistisen  and  G.  T.  Nelson,  " 

Kaparowits  Socio-Economic  Study,  Center  for  Business  and  Economic 

Research,  Brighjun  Young  University,  Prove,  Utah,  1973. 
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earnings.   The  multipliers  were  estimated  for  1970  and  1972  using 

1)  earnings  data  for  39  industry  sectors  by  sub-State  area  (data  obtain- 
ed on  a  special  computer  printout  from  BEA,  April  27,  1975),  and 

2)  supplementary  data  on  Federal  Government  transfer  payments  by  State. 
Since  there  was  some  differences  in  the  multipliers  between  1970  and 
1972,  due  to  fluctuations  in  economic  conditions,  it  was  felt  that  a 
reasonable  multiplier  to  use  for  purcoses  of  this  study  would  be  an 
average  of  the  multipliers  for  the  two  years.   These  multipliers  are 
shown  in  Table  F-1,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  multipliers  presented 
reasonably  approximate  sectorial  linkages  in  the  Region. 

Explicit  employment  multipliers  were  not  developed  for  this  study. 
Given  the  methodology,  such  multipliers  were  not  necessary  since  sector- 
ial employment  projections  were  derived  from  projections  of  sectorial 
earnings.   However,  it  is  relatively  simple  to  compute  the  implicit  em- 
ployment multipliers  associated  with  changes  in  earnings  (and  thus, 
employment)  in  a  basic  sector  and  the  generated  change  in  earnings  (and 
thus,  employment)  in  the  non-basic  sectors. 

4.0     Employm«nt  Projection  Procedure 

The  OBERS  data  did  not  include  projections  of  employment  by  sector.   It 
was  therefore  necessary,  for  purposes  of  this  study,  to  develop  a 
method  whereby  the  earnings  projections  could  be  translated  into  employ- 
ment.  This  was  accomplished  through  a  series  of  equations,  estimated 
using  least  squares  regression  analysis,  which  linked  employment  and 
earnings  by  sector  over  time. 

The  equations  estimated  for  each  State  and  industrial  sector  along  with 
relevant  statistics  are  listed  in  Exhibit  F-1  by  State, ^  The  equations 
were  calibrated  using  the  sectorial  earnings  and  employment  data  con- 
tained in  Chapter  VIII.   it  should  be  noted  that  equations  were  not 
estimated  for  the  agricultural  sectors.   Agricultural  employment  and 
earnings  were  determined  exogenously  as  explained  in  the  next  section 
of  this  appendix. 


It  was  necessary  to  use  State  data  because  BEA  was  able  to  provide  data 
for  only  three  points  in  time  (1968,  1970  and  1972)  for  the  sub-State 
areas.   This  was  insufficient  to  develop  a  satisfactory  trend  for  relat- 
ing earnings  to  en^loyment. 
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Table  F-1 

EARNINGS  MULTIPLIERS^ 

BY  SUB-STATE  AREA 

OLD  WEST  REGION 


Montana 
Northeast 
Southeast 
West 


2.2 
2.4 
2.2 


Nebraska 
Central 
East 

Northeast 
Southeast 
West 


2.3 
2.5 
2.2 
2.6 
2.3 


North  Dakota 
Northeast 
Northwest 
Southeast 
Southwest 


2.2 
2.2 
2.5 
2.4 


South  Dakota 
Northeast 
Southeast 
West 


2.3 
2.4 
2.1 


Wyoming 
East 

Northwest 
Southwest 


2.3 
2.4 
2.0 


Defined  as  total  earnings  divided  by  basic 
earnings. 
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Definitions 


Exhibit     I'-l 
lilquation.s    Linking    I'lmploymcril-   .itid   L;aIrliH<)^ 


In 

EM 
ER 
T 

r2 
do  f  u 

Note; 


Natural  loyarithm 

Sector  employment  (100' s) 

Sector  earnings  ($100,000' s) 

Time  expressed  as  last  two  digits  of  the 

year 

Coefficient  of  determination 

Degrees  of  freedom 

The  number  in  parentheses  below  the 
coefficients  is  the  t-statistic. 


MONTANA 


Manufacturing 

In (ER/EM) 
R^  =  .959 


.8348  +  .01444-T 
(11.82) 
d.f.  =  7 


Mining 


In (ER/EM)  =  .9041  +  .01454-T 

(8.21) 
d.f.  =  6 


R'^  =  .931 
Construction 


ln(ER/EM)  =  1.18176  +  .01290-T 

(6.56) 

r2  =  .878  J-f-  =  "^ 

Transportation,  Communicatiors,  and  Utilities 

In  (ER/EM)  =  .5088  +  . 02140 -T 

(17.36) 
r2  =  .980  d.f.  =  7 


^ 


Trade 


In (ER/EM)  =  .7698  +  . 01587 -T 

(13.07) 


r2  =  .966  d.f.  =  7 

Finance,  Insurance,  and  Real  Estate 

In (ER/EM)  =  .7698  +  . 01587 -T 

(13.07) 
d.f.  =  7 


Service 


R'^  =  .966 

1 


In (ER/EM)  =  .7698  +  .01587 -T 

(13.07) 
d.f.  =  7 


r2  =  .966 
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Exhibit  K-1  (cont'd) 
MONTANA  (cont'd) 


Fodoral  (■.ov(?ri\m<;nl: 

ln(ER/KM)  =  .6055  +  .02192.T 

(7.01) 
r2  =  .891  d.f.  =  7 

State  and  Local  Government 

ln(ER/EM)  =  .1323  +  .02076-T 

(9.64) 
r2  =  .939  d.f.  =  7 

NEBRASKA 


Manufacturing 

In  (ER/EM)  =  -  .01511  +  .02623-T 

(16.92) 
r2  =  ,983  d.f.  =  6 


Mining 


EM  =  11.979  +  .2163-ER  -  .2484-T 
(9.74)      (-3.11) 
r2  =  .960  d.f.  =  6 

Construction 

In  (ER/EM)  =  .3024  +  . 02537 -T 

(13.37) 
r2  =  .973  d.f.  =  6 

Transportation,  Communication,  and  Utilities 

In  (ER/EM)  =  -  .2020  +  . 03146 'T 

(29.28) 
r2  =  .993  d.f.  =  7 

Trade 

In  (ER/EM)  =  1.1183  +  . 006496 'T 

(7.00) 
r2  =  .907  d.f.  =  6   ^ 

ln(ER/i;M)    .3272  +  .02226-T 

(8.68) 
r2  =  .>)J8  d.f.  =6 


Service 


In (ER/EM)  =  .1788  +  . 01937 -T 

(9.99) 
r2  =  .952  d.f.  =  6 


# 


Exhibit  F-1  (cont'd) 
NEBRASKA  (cont'd) 


Federal  Government 

ln(ER/EM)  =  .06125  +  .02933 "T 

2  (14.73) 

R  =  .973  d.f.  =  7 

State  and  Local  Government 

ln(ER/EM)  =  -  .2059  +  .02517-T 

(34.54) 
R'^  =  .996  d.f.  =  6 


NORTH  DAKOTA 


Manufacturing 


ln(ER/EM)  =  .1222  +  . 02224 -T 

-  (5.79) 

R'^  =  .870  d.f.  =  6 


Mining 


EM  =  -  1.217  +  . 16361 -ER 

-  (11.95) 
R'^  =  .960      d.f.  =  6 

Construction 

ln(ER/EM)  =  .6871  +  . 01898 -T 

,  (4.71) 

R  =  .816  d.f.  =  6 

Transportation,  Communications,  and  Utilities 

ln(ER/EM)  =  ,2959  +  .02324 'T 

-  (14.51) 
R^  =  .972            d.f.  =  7 
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Exhibit  F-1  (cont'd) 
NORTH  DAKOTA  (cont'd) 


Trade 

ln(ER/EM)  =  .7625  +  . 01395 "T 

(5.55) 
r2  =  .837  d.f.  =  7 

Finance,  Insurance,  and  Real  Estate 

ln(ER/EM)  =  .2340  +  . 02249 -T 

(5.25) 
r2  =  .821  d.f.  =  7 


Services-'- 


ln(ER/EM  =  .7625  +  . 01395 'T 

(5.55) 
r2  =  .837  d.f.  =  7 

2 
Federal  Government 

ln(ER/EM)  =  .6550  +  . 02055 'T 

(8.98) 
r2  =  .942  d.f.  =  6 

State  and  Local  Government 

ln(ER/EM)  =  .6992  +  . 00945 "T 

(4.40) 
r2  =  .763  d.f.  =  7 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 


Manufacturing 


ln(ER/EM)  =  -  .002254  +  . 02443 'T 

(11.44) 
r2  4  .963  d.f.  =  6 


C# 
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Exhibit  I'-l  (cont-'d) 
SOUTH  DAKOTA  (cont'd) 


Mining 


ln(ER/EM)  =  .669  +  . 01243*1 

(5.76) 
r2  =  .869  d.f.  =  6 


Construction 

EM  =  113.617  +  .1327-ER  -  1.4361-T 

(8.94)      (-4.04) 
r2  =  .943  D.F.  =  7 

Transportation,  Communications,  and  Utilities 

ln(ER/EM)  =  -  .006117  +  .02660-T 

(19.69) 
R^  =  .987  d.f.  =  6 

Trade 

ln(ER/EM)  =  .4602  +  .01776'T 

(12.15) 
r2  =  .967  d.f.  =  6 

Finance,  Insurance,  and  Real  Estate 

ln(ER/EM)  =  .4602  +  .01776-T 

(12.15) 
r2  =  .967  d.f.  =  6 

Federal  Government 

ln(ER/EM)  =  .8255  +  .01792-T 

(9.87) 
r2  =  .951  d.f.  =  6 

State  and  Local  Government 

In  (ER/EM)  =  .1046  +  .01780-T 

(7.20) 
r2  =  .896  d.f.  =  7 
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Exhibit  F-1  (cont'd) 
WYOMING 


c 


Manufacturing 

ln(ER/EM)  = 
r2  =  .963 

.9475  +  . 01405 -T 
(12.55) 
d.f.  =  7 

Mining 


ln(ER/EM)  =  1.0358  +  . 01427 -T 

(4.73) 
R"^  =  .788  d.f.  =  7 

Construction 

ln(ER/EM)  =  .3483  +  . 02521 -T 

(12.98) 
R^  =  .971  d.f.  =  6 

Transportation,  Communications,  and  Utilities 

ln(ER/EM)  =  ,5263  +  .02136-T 

(12.32) 


R^  =  .962 

d.f.  =  7 

Trade ^ 

ln(ER/EM)  = 
r2  =  .952 

.7847  +  .01637-T 
(9.94) 
d.f.  =  6 

Finance,  Insurance,  and  Real  Estate^ 

ln(ER/EM)  =  .7847  +  .01637-T 

-  (9.94) 

R  =  .952  d.f.  =  6 

Setvieei^ 


ln(ER/EM)  =  .7847  +  .01637-T 

(9.94) 
R  "  .952  d.f.  =  6 
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Exhibit  F-1  (cont'd) 
WYOMING  (cont'd) 


Federal  Government 

In  (ER/EM)  =  1.0827  +  .01487-T 

(4.10) 
r2  =  .737  d.f.  =  7 

State  and  Local  Government 

In (ER/EM)  =  .07475  +  . 02176 'T 

(14.26) 
r2  =  .971  d.f.  =  7 


1 

These  equations  were  calibrated  using  aggregate  trends  in  average 
earnings  per  employee  in  manufacturing,  construction,  mining,  TCU, 
Federal  Government  and  State  and  local  government  (see  explanation 
in  text) . 

2 

Estimated  equation  for  Old  West  Region. 
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Average  earnings  (1967  dollars)  per  employee  in  the  trade,  finance, 
insurance  and  real  estate  sectors,  and  service  sector  in  Montana,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Wyoming  either  had  1)  declining  historical 
trends,  or  2)  lagged  significantly  behind  the  growth  in  average  earnings 
per  employee  in  the  other  non-agriculture  sectors  in  these  States.   It 
was  considered  unreasonable  to  expect  these  historical  trends  for  these 
three  sectors  to  continue  through  1980  and  1985,  especially  in  view  of 
the  anticipated  growth.   Consequently,  average  earnings  per  employee  in 
these  sectors  were  projected  to  increase  at  the  historical  rate  of 
average  earnings  per  employee  of  the  other  non-agricultural  sectors  in 
each  respective  State,  except  in  Nebraska  where  the  historical  trends 
appeared  to  be  reasonable  and  in  North  Dakota  in  the  financial  sector 
(see  above  listed  equations).   In  addition,  due  to  large  dislocations  in 
the  Federal  Government  sector  in  North  Dakota,  it  was  necessary  to  use 
the  regional  equation  in  this  sector  for  projecting  Federal  Government 
employment  in  North  Dakota. 

The  foregoing  earnings  to  employment  equations  were  calibrated  using 
State  data.   However,  for  purposes  of  this  study,  what  was  required- were 
equations  for  sub-State  areas  which  would  reflect,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  the  unique  characteristics  of  each  sub-State  area.   Since  it  was 
not  possible  to  calibrate  equations  by  sub-State  area,  the  State  earn- 
ings per  employee  growth  rates  (from  the  equations)  were  applied  to  the 
1972  base  earnings  per  employee  by  sector  by  sub-State  area  to  project 
average  earnings  per  employee  for  1980  and  1985. 

5.0  Adjustments  to  OBERS  Earnings  Projections 

A  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  OBERS  earnings  projections  revealed 
that  there  were  at  least  three  areas  (not  including  probable  energy 
developments) ,  in  which  adjustments  were  required  in  order  to  obtain 
reasonable  OBERS  baseline  projections  for  1980  and  1985.    "Adjusted" 
OBERS  projections  of  earnings  and  employment  by  sector  for  1980  and  1985 
by  sub-State  area,  by  State  and  for  the  Region  are  shown  in  Tables  F-2 
through  F-49  (see  columns  1  and  5) .    The  adjustments  made  to  the  OBERS 
projections  in  order  to  develop  these  "adjusted"  OBERS  projections  are 
described  below. 

5.1  Adjustment  for  1970-1974  Growth 

As  mentioned  above,  the  OBERS  projections  were  largely  based  upon  his- 
torical trends  and  relationships  existing  prior  to  1970.   Many  areas  of 
the  Region  experienced  extremely  rapid  growth — as  compared  to  historic-' 1 
trends — between  1970  and  1974.   Therefore,  it  was  concluded  that  adjust- 
ments to  the  OBERS  projections  by  sector  and  by  sub-State  area  were 
required  (the  agriculture  sector,  and  to  some  degree  the  manufacturing 
sector,  were  excluded  since  separate  adjustments  were  performed,  as  dis- 
cussed in  Sections  5.2  and  5.3)  in  order  to  more  accurately  reflect  the 
1970-1974  economic  activity. 


f' 


As  indicated  in  this  section,  adjustments  were  made  1)  to  take  into 
account  recent  growth  trends  in  the  Region  since  the  OBERS  projections 
were  fonmilated,  2)  to  the  Region's  agricultural  sector  based  on 
recent  trends  and  expectations,  and  3)  to  the  manufacturing  sector  in 
several  States  based  partly  on  the  results  of  a  questionnaire  sent  to 
major  en^loyers  (i.e.,  100  persons  or  more)  in  the  Region. 

Totals  in  these  tables  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 
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These  adjustments  were  accomplished  by  comparing  what  actual  employment 
was  by  sector  by  State  in  1974  with  that  which  would  result  from  the 
OBERS  projection  if  the  OBERS  1970  to  1980  growth  rates  by  sector  were 
applied  from  1970  to  1974  to  each  sector.   The  difference  was  added  on 
as  a  one-time  adjustment  to  employment.   The  corresponding  earnings 
adjustments  by  sector  were  calculated  by  applying  the  equations  which 
link  employment  and  earnings  as  developed  in  the  previous  section. 

The  incremental  adjustments  to  employment  and  earnings  for  the  States 
were  allocated  across  the  sub-State  areas  based  upon  the  census  esti- 
mates of  population  change  in  each  sub-State  area  between  1970  and  1974. 
It  was  necessary  to  use  population  estimates  for  1974  by  sub-State  area 
to  allocate  the  adjustments  across  sub-State  areas  since  employment  data  by 
sub-State  area  for  all  States  were  not  available  for  years  later  than  1972, 

The  net  effect  of  these  adjustments  was  essentially  to  change  the  base 
year  of  the  OBERS  projections  from  1971  to  1974. 

5 .  2      Agricultural  Adjustment 

Probably  the  most  difficult  sector  to  project,  at  least  at  the  present 
time,  is  the  agricultural  sector.   Historically,  this  sector  of  the 
Region's  economy  has  experienced  an  average  annual  decline  in  employ- 
ment of  2.6  percent  from  1950  to  1974.   On  the  other  hand,  earnings 
have  fluctuated  widely  from  year-to-year.   For  instance,  regional  earn- 
ings in  agriculture  increased  by  approximately  160  percent  from  1970  to 
1973,  and  yet  fell  by  38  percent  from  1973  to  1974.   Prior  to  1972,  the 
year  to  year  fluctuations  in  earnings  were  largely  the  result  of 
weather  conditions,  since  government  acreage  controls  and  price  sup- 
ports tended  to  stabilize  market  prices  for  the  major  crops.   However, 
since  1972,  a  number  of  factors,  in  addition  to  weather,  have  destab:.!- 
ized  agricultural  earnings.   First,  the  large  agricultural  surpluses  of 
the  1950 's  and  the  1960 's  no  longer  exist.   Second,  the  Government  has 
lifted  acreage  controls  on  the  major  crops  grown  in  the  Region.   Third, 
major  export  sales  and  the  absence  of  large  surpluses  have  tended  to 
both  increase  and  destabilize  commodity  prices. 

In  terms  of  the  future,  there  are  numerous  factors,  in  addition  to  the 
weather,  which  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  accurately  predict  agri- 
cultural earnings  and  employment.   For  instance,  what  will  be  the  role 
of  the  U.S.  in  alleviating  current  and  future  world  food  pressures? 
Will  U.S.  agriculture  be  able  to  export  all  potential  production  over 
and  above  domestic  consumption,  or  will  domestic  surpluses  be  rebuilt 
with  the  eventual  re-establishment  of  acreage  controls?  And,  finally, 
will  worker  productivity  in  agriculture  continue  to  increase  at  its 
historical  pace,  or  will  there  be  a  general  slowdown  in  this  area? 
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Historical  trends  seem  to  offer  little  or  no  guidance  as  to  future  con- 
ditions in  these  areas.   Although  these  factors  are  not  necessarily 
unique  to  the  agricultural  sector,  they  seem  to  affect  this  sector  more 
acutely  than  they  do  other  sectors.   Consequently,  we  are  painfully 
aware  that  projections  of  earnings  and  employment  for  the  Region's  agri- 
cultural sector  out  of  necessity  be  relatively  more  arbitrary  than 
such  projections  for  other  sectors. 

1 
From  discussions  with  agricultural  economists,  it  appears  that  the  long- 
term  secular  decline  in  agricultural  employment  will  likely  bottom  out 
at  or  near  current  levels.   In  fact  there  is  some  evidence  to  suggest 
that  this  may  have  begun  to  happen.   For  instance,  the  Region's  agricul- 
tural employment  increased  from  1972  to  1973,  but  fell  back  to  the  1970 
level  in  1974.   It  should  be  remembered  that  197  3  was  an  exceptionally 
good  year  for  agriculture  in  the  Region,  both  in  terms  of  yields  and 
commodity  prices.   On  the  other  hand,  the  weather  was  very  poor  in  1974 
contributing  to  low  yields,  plus  there  was  some  softening  in  commodity 
prices.   In  any  event,  agricultural  employment  in  the  Region  in  1974 
was  at  the  1970  level. 

It  was  concluded  that  agriculture  employment  may  still  experience  some 
decline,  but  at  a  rate  significantly  less  than  the  Region's  average 
annual  rate  of  decline  from  1950  to  1974  of  2.6  percent.   In  light  of 
these  expectations,  agricultural  employment  was  projected  to  decline 
through  1980  at  a  rate  of  about  one-third  the  1950  to  1974  rate  of 
decline.   Furthermore,  it  was  assumed  that  the  decline  in  agricultural 
employment  would  bottom  out  by  1980,  and  thus,  agricultural  employment 
in  1985  was  projected  to  be  at  the  1980  level. 

Due  to  the  extreme  fluctuations  in  earnings,  it  was  not  possible  to 
develop  reliable  trends  in  earnings  per  employee  based  upon  historical 
data.   For  instance,  if  1950  and  1972  are  considered  to  be  typical 
years,  average  earnings  per  worker  increased  at  an  average  annual  rate 
of  2.7  percent  during  this  period.   On  the  other  hand,  if  the  period 
of  1950  to  1970  is  used  as  the  base,  average  earnings  per  worker  in- 
creased at  an  average  annual  rate  of  only  1.6  percent. 2  The  assumption 
used  in  this  study  is  that  earnings  per  worker  in  agriculture  would  in- 
crease at  an  average  annual  rate  of  2.0  percent.   Admittedly,  this  is  a 
somewhat  arbitrary  assumption,  and  other  assumptions  may  be  equally 
valid.   However,  this  assumption  tends  to  maintain  the  relative  rela- 
tionship between  average  earnings  per  worker  in  agriculture  with  the 


1 

Also  see  T.   M.  Reynolds,  E.  O.  Heady,  and  D.  O.  Mitchell,  Alternative 
Futures  for  American  Agricultural  Structure,  Policies,  Income,  Employ- 
ment, and  Exports;   A  Recursive  Simulation,  Center  for  Agricultural  and 
Rural  Development,  Iowa  State  University,  Ames,  June,  1975. 

2 

For  the  period  1950-1974,  the  average  annual  i.icrcaGO  is  estimated  at 
1.4  percent.  It  is  uncertain  whether  or  not  197:-  and  1974  arc  repre- 
sentative years  for  the  future. 
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average  earnings  per  employee  in  other  sectors.   If  earnings  per  worker 
are  projected  to  increase  at  a  rate  significantly  greater  than  2  percent, 
then  the  relative  relationship  of  earnings  per  worker  between  the  sectors 
will  likely  induce  more  employment  in  agriculture.   Conversely,  less 
employment  will  likely  occur  in  agriculture  if  earnings  per  worker  in 
agriculture  grow  at  a  rate  significantly  less  than  2  percent. 

In  summary,  "adjusted"  OBERS  agricultural  earnings  were  estimated  by  in- 
creasing the  earnings  per  employee  ratio  in  agriculture  at  an  annual 
rate  of  2  percent  in  each  sub-State  area.   The  base  earnings  per  em- 
ployee ratio  upon  which  this  growth  rate  was  applied  was  the  average  of 
the  1968,  1970  and  1972  ratios  except  in  the  sub-State  areas  of  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota  and  the  West  sub-State  area  of  Nebraska.   In 
these  areas  the  1972  ratio  appeared  to  be  a  more  appropriate  base. 

Also,  in  Southeast  Nebraska  the  base  ratio  used  was  the  average  earn- 
ings per  employee  for  1970  and  1972.   Total  agricultural  earnings  were 
then  estimated  by  multiplying  the  earnings  per  employee  ratio  deter- 
mined for  each  sub-State  area  for  1980  and  1985  by  the  estimates  of 
agricultural  employment. 

The  net  effect  of  these  assumptions  is  that  the  Region's  agricultural 
earnings  were  projected  to  be  $2.0  billion  in  1980  and  $2.2  billion  in 
1985,  compared  to  OBERS  projections  of  $1.8  billion  and  $1.9  billion 
(all  in  1967  prices) ,  respectively. 

5. 3     Manufacturing  Adjustment 

As  described  elsewhere  in  this  report,  a  survey  was  conducted  of  major 
business  firms  in  the  Region.   The  results  of  this  survey  indicated 
that  given  the  short-term  plans  of  these  firms,  manufacturing  employ- 
ment in  North  Dakota  and  in  South  Dakota  would  likely  grow  at  a  much 
faster  pace  through  1980  than  was  reflected  in  the  OBERS  projections. 
Consequently,  manufacturing  employment  was  increased  by  1,035  in  North 
Dakota  and  by  4,125  in  South  Dakota  over  the  level  of  employment  pro- 
jected in  the  OBERS  projections.   This  additional  manufacturing  employ- 
ment was  allocated  across  the  sub-State  areas  in  proportion  to  the 
manufacturing  employment  in  each  sub-State  area.   The  earnings  associ- 
ated with  this  additional  employment  were  estimated  using  the  equations 
described  earlier.   The  earnings  multipliers,  discussed  previously, 
were  used  to  estimate  the  generated  earnings  in  the  non-basic  or  the 
service  sectors.   And  finally,  the  employment/earnings  equations  were 
used  to  estimate  the  generated  employment  in  the  non-basic  or  service 
sectors. 

An  additional  adjustment  was  made  to  the  OBERS  projections  of  manufac- 
turing earnings  for  the  period  1980  to  1985.   After  the  foregoing 
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adjustments,  manufacturing  earnings  in  the  Region  were  projected  to 
increase  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  4.5  percent  from  1970  to  1980,  and 
at  3.4  percent  from  1980  to  1985.   With  the  various  power  plant  develop- 
ments expected  between  now  and  1980,  the  Region  should  have  an  even 
larger  surplus  of  electrical  power  than  currently  exists.   This  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  many  areas  outside  the  Region  are  feeling  a  power 
crunch,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  attractiveness  of  the 
Region  to  new  manufacturing  will  be  enhanced  substantially.   Consequently, 
it  seems  xonreasonable  to  expect  a  slower  growth  rate  in  manufacturing  earn- 
ings from  1980  to  1985  than  is  projected  to  exist  from  1970  to  1980.   Txiere- 
fore,  the  OBERS  projections  of  manufacturing  earnings  in  1985  for  the 
Region  were  increased  in  order  to  achieve  an  average  annual  growth  rate  of 
4.5  percent  from  1980  to  1985.   This  incremental  increase  in  manufacturing 
earnings  for  the  Region  was  distributed  across  the  States  and  the  si±>-State 
areas  in  proportion  to  the  previously  projected  levels  of  manufacturing 
earnings  for  1985.   The  employment  and  multiplier  effects  associated  with 
this  incremental  change  in  manufacturing  earnings  were  computed  using  the 
Scime  methodology  described  with  reference  to  the  manufacturing  adjustments 
in  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  for  the  period  1975  to  1980. 

6.0     Earnings  and  Employment  Projections 

The  "adjusted"  OBERS  projections,  described  in  the  foregoing  sections, 
became  the  base  upon  which  alternative  levels  of  energy  (and  other) 
developments,  not  taken  into  account  in  the  OBERS  projections,  could  be 
evaluated.   In  order  to  determine  the  range  of  potential  energy  develop- 
ments in  the  Old  West  Region,  extensive  interviews  were  performed  with 
public  and  private  officials  concerned  with  such  development  (see  Appendix 
G) .   In  addition,  numerous  studies  have  been  conducted  by  various  groups 
relating  to  the  area's  potential  for  energy  and  other  developments.   These 
studies,  interviews  and  surveys  indicate  the  energy  related  industries  of 
coal  mining,  power  generation,  coal  gasification,  and  allied  activities 
are  potential  sources  of  rapid  economic  expemsion. 

From  the  information  gathered  from  the  various  sources  noted  above ,  a 
range  was  constructed  of  three  alternative  (i.e.,  expected,  low  and 
high)  levels  of  energy  and  other  developments  which  were  felt  to  be 
over  and  above  what  was  already  included  in  the  "adjusted"  OBERS  projec- 
tions.  Depending  upon  how  the  Federal  Government,  the  various  States  and 
other  players  act  insofar  as  encouraging  or  discouraging  various  develop- 
ment projects,  any  one  of  the  three  alternative  paths  are  achievable; 
although  one  alternative  is  the  expected  or  best  estimate  projection. 

Appendix  G  contains  the  specific  projects  included  in  each  of  the  three 
different  energy  development  scenarios.   Based  upon  interviews  with  the 
principals  involved  in  various  projects  as  well  as  available  published 
data,  estimates  of  direct  employment  resulting  from  the  various  projects 
within  each  development  path  were  calculated.   Earnings  resulting  from 
the  increased  employment  were  obtained  by  applying  expected  salary  by 
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type  of  activity  (see  Table  F-50)  to  hhe  eirployment ,   The  earnings 
multipliers,  discussed  previously,  weie  used  to  est:.mate  generated  earn- 
ings in  the  non-basic  or  service  sectors  of  the  economy.   The  total  in- 
cremental non-basic  sector  earnings  were  distributed  across  each  of  the 
non-basic  sectors  in  proportion  to  each  sector's  share  of  total  non- 
basic  earnings  in  each  respective  year  (i.e.,  1980  and  1985)  as  indi- 
cated by  the  OBERS  projections.   Incremental  non-basic  sector  employ- 
ment changes  for  each  of  the  alternative  growth  paths  were  estimated 
from  earnings  using  the  earnings  to  employment  equations  presented  pre- 
viously in  this  appendix. 

The  expected  baseline,  low  estimate  alternatives  and  high  estimate 
alternative  projections  were  generated  by  adding  the  basic  and  non-basic 
or  service  incremental  estimates  of  employment  and  earnings  for  each 
growth  path  to  the  "adjusted"  OBERS  projections  for  each  sub-State  area 
and  each  industrial  sector.   These  projections  are  presented  in  Tables 
F-2  through  F-49. 

7.0     PopvOation  Projections 

The  basic  assumption  used  in  developing  population  projections  is  that 
workers  will  migrate  to  areas  with  employment  opportunities  and  away 
from  slow  growth  or  declining  areas.   The  specific  steps  used  to  arrive 
at  the  projections  of  population  are  discussed  below. 


The  first  step  was  to  estimate  the  expected  labor  supply  (including  only 
employed  persons,  that  is,  excluding  unen^loyed  persons)  due  to  natural 
population  increase  for  each  sub-State  area.   Appendix  H  contains  a 
description  of  the  methodology  used  to  project  the  natural  increase  popu- 
lation by  age  and  sex  and  by  svib-State  area  for  1980  and  1985.   Employ- 
ment participation  rates  by  age  and  by  sex  were  applied  to  the  natural 
population  increase  projections  to  obtain  estimates  of  the  expected  labor 
supply  (employed  persons  only)  due  to  natural  population  increase. 

Due  to  the  paucity  of  data,  employment  partiC|ipation  rates  were  project- 
ed on  a  State  basis  and  are  shown  in  Tables  F-52  through  F-56.   These 
were  projected  from  estimates  of  employment  paijticipation  rates  for 
the  U.S.  (see  TAble  F-51)  and  the  historical  differences  between  labor 
force  participation  rates  in  the  respective  States  by  age  and  by  sex  , 
and  the  corresponding  national  rates.   It  was  assvimed  that  the  State 
differences  would  continue  to  diminish  (see  footnotes  to  Tables  F-52 
through  F-56) .   It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  participation  rates 
in  Tables  F-51  through  F-56  are  employment  rates,  not  labor  force  rates. 
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TABLE  F-50 

DIRECT  EMPLOYMENT 
ANNUAL  SALARY  LEVELS  BY  TYPE  OF  ACTIVITY 
1980  and  1985 
(1967  dollars) 


1980         1985 


Constructlond) 

13.700 

15,100 

Min1ng(2) 

13,000 

14,300 

Railroad  Transport(3) 

12,600 

14,600 

Power  Plant  Operation (2) 

13.900 

16,100 

Gasification  Plant  0perat1oa(2) 

13,200 

15,400 

Sources:  (1)  White,  Warren  G.,  "Soclo-tconomic  Impacts  or  toal 

Development  In  Nebraska".  (Assumes  only  a  nine  month 
work  year). 

(2)  Dalsted,  Normal  L.,  etal .  "Energy  Resources  Develop- 
ment in  the  Northern  Great  Plains:  A  Summary  of 
Economic  Impacts". 

(3)  Extrapolated  from  data  obtained  from  Wyoming  Employment 
Security  Commission  and  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 
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Table  F-51 

EMPLOYMENT  PARTICIPATION  RATE  PROJECTIONS 

BY  AGE  AND  SEX 

UNITED  STATES 

1980  and  1985 

(In  percent  of  age  group) 


1980  1985 


Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

15  -  19 

40.4 

31.1 

39.2 

31.1 

20  -  24 

81.8 

57.7 

81.8 

60.2 

25  -  29 

93.6 

49.3 

93.6 

52.5 

30  -  34 

93.6 

49.3 

93.6 

52.5 

3f  -  39 

94.7 

54.6 

94.7 

58.1 

40-44 

94.7 

54.6 

94.7 

58.1 

45  -  49 

92.6 

57.8 

92.6 

59.8 

50  -  54 

92.6 

57.8 

92.6 

59.8 

55  -  59 

79.7 

47.3 

79.2 

49.3 

60  -  64 

79.7 

47.3 

79.2 

49.3 

65+ 

18.4 

9.5 

15,0 

9.5 

Source:   Based  upon  regression  equations  derived  from  historical  data  in 

Manpower  Report  of  the  President.  March  1973,  Tables  A-2  and  A-15. 
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Table  F-52 

EMPLOYMENT  PARTICIPATION  RATE  PROJECTIONS 

BY  AGE  AND  SEX 

MONTANA 

1980  and  1985 

(In  percent  of  age  group) 

1980 1985 


Hale 

Female 

Male 

Female 

15  -  19 

39.4 

31.0 

38.5 

31.0 

20  -  24 

79.5 

53.2 

80.1 

56.7 

25  -  29 

93.1 

46.1 

93.3 

49.9 

30  -  34 

93.1 

46.1 

93.3 

49.9 

35  -  39 

95.2 

52.4 

95.1 

56.4 

40-44 

95.2 

52.4 

95.1 

56.4 

45  -  49 

92.7 

55.4 

92.7 

58.3 

50  -  54 

92.7 

55.9 

92.7 

58.3 

55  -  59 

79.8 

45.7 

79.2 

48.1 

60  -  64 

79.8 

45.7 

79.2 

48.1 

65+ 

18.1 

9.8 

15.8 

9.7 

Source:  Derived  from  projections  of  U.S.  employment  participation  rates  by  age 
and  sex  (see  Table f-51)  and  the  relationship  between  the  1970  U.S.  and 
state  labor  force  participation  rates  by  age  and  sex  (U.S.  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  General  Social  and  Economic  Characteristics  Table  46). 
Projections  assume  that  the  percent  difference  between  the  U.S.  and 
the  state  rates  In  1970  will  diminish  by  1/3  by  1980  and  by  1/2  by  1985. 
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Ma1£. 

15  -  19 

43.6 

20  -  24 

87.1 

25  -  29 

94.4 

30  -  34 

94.4 

35  -  39 

95.8 

40  -  44 

95.8 

45  -  49 

94.8 

50  -  54 

94.8 

55  -  59 

81.6 

60  -  64 

81.6 

65+ 

21.9 

Table  F-53 

EMPLOYMENT  .PARTICIPATION  RATE  PROJECTIONS 

i  BY  AGE  AND  SEX 

NEBRASKA 

1980  and  1985 
(In  percent  of  age  group) 


f  tingle 

Male 

35.5 

41.5 

60.0 

85.5 

48.7 

94.2 

48.7 

94.2 

53.4 

95.5 

53.4 

95.5 

58.1 

95.9 

58.1 

95.9 

47.6 

80.6 

47.6 

80.6 

10.6 

18.3 

34.4 

62.0 

52.0 

52.0 

57.2 

57.2 

60.1 

60.1 

49.5 

49.5 

10.4 

source:  Derived  fro.  Projections  of  ",^|-  -P;?S:tJ»/Sa:^;Snlri5?n.l^  Z, 
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Table  F-54 


EMPLOYMENT  PARTICIPATION  RATE  PROJECTIONS 
BY  AGE  AND  SEX 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

1980  and  1985 
(In  percent  of  age  group) 

1980 

1985 

Hale 

Femal? 

Hale 

Female 

15  -  19 

36.5 

31.0 

36.3 

31.0 

20  -  24 

79.5 

55.9 

80.1 

58.8 

25  -  29 

93.1 

43.1 

93.2 

47.5 

30  -  34 

93.1 

43.1 

93.2 

4'. 5 

35  -  39 

94.4 

47.1 

94.5 

52.2 

40  -  44 

94.4 

47.1 

94.5 

52.2 

45  -  49 

91.2 

51.8 

91.5 

55.1 

50  -  54 

91.2 

51.8 

91.5 

55.1 

55  -  59 

78.5 

42.4 

78.3 

45.4 

60  -  64 

78.5 

42.4 

78.3 

45,4 

65+ 

19.1 

9.9 

16.5 

9.8 

Source: 

Derived  from 

projed 

tions  of  U.S. 

emi 

sloymeni 

t  part 

icipai 

t1on  rai 

and  sex  (see  Table  F-51)  and  the  relationship  between  the  1970  U.S.  and 
state  labor  force  participation  rates  by  age  and  sex  (U.S.  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  General  Social  and  Economic  Characteristics  Table  46). 
Projections  assume  that  the  percent  difference  between  the  U.S.  and 
the  state  rates  in  1970  will  diminish  by  1/3  by  1980  and  by  1/2  by  1985. 


^ 
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Table  F-55 

EMPLOYMENT  PARTICIPATION  RATE  PROJECTIONS 

BY  AGE  AND  SEX 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

1980  and  1985 

(In  percent  of  age  group) 


1980  1985 


Hale 

Female 

Male 

Female 

15  -  19 

40.5 

32.3 

39.2 

32.3 

20  -  24 

79.6 

56.1 

80.2 

59.0 

25  -  29 

94.0 

45.6 

93.9 

49.5 

30  -  34 

94.0 

45.6 

93.9 

49.5 

35  -  39 

95.6 

51.1 

95.0 

55.3 

40  -  44 

95.6 

51.1 

95.0 

55.3 

45  -  49 

94.0 

56.4 

93.7 

58.7 

50  -  54 

94.0 

56.4 

93.7 

58.7 

55  -  59 

80.9 

46.2 

80.1 

48.4 

60  -  64 

80.9 

46.2 

80.1 

48.4 

65+ 

22.2 

10.6 

18.5 

10.3 

Source:  Derived  from  projections  of  U.S.  employment  participation  rates  by  age 
and  sex  (see  Table  F-5l)  and  the  relationship  between  the  1970  U.S.  and 
state  labor  force  participation  rates  by  age  and  sex  (U.S.  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  General  Social  and  Economic  Characteristics  Table  46). 
Projections  assume  that  the  percent  difference  between  the  U.S.  and 
the  state  rates  in  1970  will  diminish  by  1/3  by  1980  and  by  1/2  by  1985. 
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Table  F-56 
EMPLOYMENT  ^^nCIMTION^RATE  PROJECTIONS 

WYOMING 
1980  and  1985 
(in  percent  of  age  group) 

Hffi ^-^ p r  1985 


15-19  41.0 


20  -  24 


80.2 


25  -  29  93.4 

30  -  34  93.4 


35  -  39 


95.6 


40  -  44  95.6 

45  .  49  93.8 

50  -  54  93_8 


31.9  39.7 

50.8  80.6 

46.6  93.5 

46.6  93.5 

55.5  95.3 

55.5  95.3 

57.1  93.5 


Female 

31.7 
54.8 

50.3 

50.3 

58.9 

58.9 

59.2 


57.1  93.5  50  p 

55  -  59  on  -,  ^^'^ 


80.7 
«0-«^  80.7 


65+ 


19.9 


^•7  80.0 

46.7  80.0 

10.8  17.0 


48.8 
48.8 
10.5 


Source:     Derived  from  pro  lections  of  ii  c  n 

and  sex  (see  Tab  I'li)  and  the  rlTaJ?J::!t!;f  P^^'^^P^tlon  rates  by  age 
state  labor  force  oJ^Linl^i       relationship  between  the  1970  U  S    and 
the  Census'  General  sJJlIralS^rf^.^^rJ^^  '"^  "^  (U.S.  Bureiu'of 
P'-oJectlons  iSSIlH§nFrS^~^  T«b1e  46). 

the  state  rates  In  f^t  i?^Xn^^^^J;^7S^^?9raUVi/^2  Sri985. 
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Tables  F-57  through  F-74  show  estimates  of  natural  increase  population 
by  age  and  by  sex  by  sub-State  area  for  1980  and  1985.   These  tables 
also  show  estimates  of  the  natural  increase  population  Icibor  supply 
(i.e.,  only  the  employed)  were  developed  using  the  projections  of 
the  enployment  participation  rates  (Tables  F-52  through  F-56)  and  the 
natural  increase  population  projections.   It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
these  estimates  of  labor  supply  are  consistent  with  the  "labor  force" 
definition  of  employment,  as  opposed  to  thfe  "work  force"  definition.   The 
"work  force"  definition  counts  the  total  number  of  jobs,  whereas  the 
"labor  force"  definition  counts  only  the  number  of  people  with  at  least 
one  job.   Consequently,  the  "work  force"  estimates  are  larger  than  the 
"labor  force"  estimates  due  to  the  fact  that  some  individuals  hold  more 
than  one  job.   The  employment  projections  contained  in  Tables  F-2  through 
F-49  are  consistent  with  the  "work  force"  definition  of  employment. 

The  second  step  in  estimating  population  was  to  compute  the  job  surplus 
or  deficit  before  migration  by  sub-State  area.   This  was  accomplished 
by  converting  the  employment  jfemand  estimates — "work  force"  definition — in 
Tables  F-2  through  F-49,  to  employment  estimates  consistent  with  a 
"labor  force"  definition.   These  adjustments  were  made  by  using  the 
ratios  of  "work  force"  employment  to  "labor  force"  employment  for  1972. 
The  job  surplus  or  deficit  by  sub-State  area  was  computed  by  taking  the 
difference  between  estimates  of  employment  demand — "labor  force"  definition- 
and  projections  of  the  expected  labor  supply  (employed  personally)  due  to 
natural  {xjpulation  increase. 

The  third  step  was  to  compute  the  employment  induced  net  population 
migration  by  sub-State  area  resulting  from  either  job  surpluses  or 
de>ficits.   Since  work  force  age  migrants  tend  to  be  younger  than  the 
average  work  force  age  population,  it  was  necessary  to  project  the  age 
and  sex  distribution  • -f  the  employment  induced  jx)pulation  migration. 
Projections  of  the  age  and  sex  distribution  of  employment  induced 
migration  (numbers  of  persons  per  thousand  jobs)  for  the  Region  as  a 
whole  are  contained  in  Table  F-75.   These  projections  are  based  upon 
1)  the  estimates  of  the  1965-1970  migration  data  for  the  Old  West 
Region  States,  2)  the  projections  of  U.S.  employment  participation  rates 
(Table  F-51) ,  and  3)  a  fertility  rate  of  70  per  1,000  women  15-44  years 
of  age  (see  footnote  to  Table  F-75).   Due  to  the  paucity  of  data,  it 
was  necessary  to  use  the  Region-wide  estimates  of  the  age  and  sex  dis- 
tribution of  the  employment  induced  net  migration  for  each  sub-State. 

The  final  step  in  estimating  population  by  age  and  sex  and  by  sub-State 
area  was  to  add  the  projections  of  net  migration  to  the  projections  of 
natural  increase  population.   Population  projections  by  age  and  by 
Region,  State  and  sub-State  area  are  presented  in  Tables  F-76  through 

F-gg.-"- 

8.0    Personal  Income  Projections 

The  projections  of  total  personal  income  by  sub-State  area  are  based 
upon  the  projections  of  earnings  by  sub-State  area  (Tables  F-2  through 
F-49)  and  the  OBERS  projections  of  the  ratios  of  personal  income  to 
earnings  by  sub-State  area.   Projections  of  per  capita  income  were. 

Totals  in  these  tables  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 
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Table  F-75 

AGE  AND  SEX 
DISTRIBUTION  PROJECTION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  INDUCED 

MIGRATION 

1980  AND  1985 
(numbers  of  persons  per  thousand  jobs) 


1980  1985 

Female      Total 


Aqe 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

0-4 

103 

101 

204 

104 

5-9 

101 

99 

200 

102 

10-14 

105 

103 

208 

75 

15-19 

64 

64 

128 

53 

20-24 

198 

182 

380 

197 

25-29 

161 

149 

310 

159 

30-34 

76 

70 

146 

75 

35-39 

60 

54 

114 

59 

40-44 

64 

58 

122 

63 

45-49 

50 

45 

95 

49 

50-54 

35 

33 

68 

35 

55-59 

25 

29 

54 

24 

60-64 

14 

21 

35 

16 

65+ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total 

1,056 

1,008 

2,064 

1,011 

100 

204 

96 

198 

71 

146 

51 

104 

179 

376 

147 

306 

71 

146 

53 

112 

59 

122 

45 

94 

33 

68 

29 

53 

20 

36 

- 

- 

954       1,965 


Source:  Projections  based  upon  (1)  1965  -  70  migration  data  for  Old  West  Region 
States,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1970  subject  reports,  final  report 
P6(2)  -  2B,  Mobility  for  States  and  the  Nation,  Table  59,  and  (2)  pro- 
jections of  U.S.  employment  participation  rates  by  age  and  sex  (see  Table 
F-51)  Fertility  rate  of  70  per  1,000  women  (15  -  44  years  of  age)  was 
used  to  estimate  0  -  9  age  group  in  1980,  and  0  -  14  age  group  in  1985. 
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of  course,  developed  by  dividinq  total  personal  income  by  population. 
Tables  F-lOO  through  F-12  3  contain  projections  of  personal  income  and 
per  capita  income  by  sub-State  area,  by  State  and  for  the  Region  Tor 
1980  and  1985.   In  addition,  these  tables  also  summarize  the  estimates 
of  employment,  migration,  population,  and  other  characteristics. 

9.0     Summary  of  Projections 

Tables  F-124  through  F-129  provide  summaries  of  the  expected  employment, 
population,  net  migration,  personal  income  and  per  capita  income  charac- 
teristics of  the  Region,  States  and  sub-State  areas  through  1985.   Data 
are  provided  for  the  "adjusted"  OBERS  baseline  projection  and  the  alter- 
native growth  paths  ("expected  baseline",  "low  estimate  alternative", 
and  "high  estimate  alternative")  which  take  into  account  major  energy 
and  other  developments  in  the  Region o^ 


Totals  in  these  tables  may  not  add  due  to  rounding- 

The  projections  in  each  of  the  sub-State  areas  generally  appear  to  be 
"reasonable".   Possible  exceptions  include  West  Montana  and  Northeast 
North  Dakota,  and  perhaps  Northwest  North  Dakota.   A  comparison  of 
population  and  migration  projections  in  these  areas  (Tables  F-126 
and  F-127)  with  recent  population  and  migration  changes  (Chapter  II, 
Table  11-20)  suggests  that  the  population  (and  related  economic 
activity)  projections  for  these  areas  may  be  conservative  (i.e.,  low). 
The  projections  for  these  three  areas  are  based  wholly  on  the  ad- 
justed OBERS  data  base. 
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APPENDIX  G 


PROJECTIONS  OF  ENERGY  AND 
OTHER  MAJOR  DEVELOPMENTS 


» 


e 


]  .0      Introduction 

This  appendix  presents  the  results  of  numerous  interviews  with  public 
and  private  officials  and  of  a  review  of  the  literature  concerning 
potential  investment  projects  which  could  be  developed  in  the  Region  by 
1905  and  were  not  taken  into  account  by  either  the  OBERS  or  "adjusted" 
OBERS  projections.   The  major  portion  of  this  analysis  focuses  on 
energy,  particularly  coal-related  developments  in  the  Region.   These 
projects  are  of  the  type  that  can  be  influenced  by  State  officials  and 
others  in  the  Region  and  elsewhere,  and  their  development  or  rate  of 
growth  are  subject  to  substantial  variation.   Consequently,  three 
separate  projections  have  been  prepared  for  these  particular  projects: 
1)  a  best  estimate  projection,  referred  to  hereafter  as  "expected  base- 
line"; 2)  a  low  growth  path  which  assumes  a  much  slower  rate  of  develop- 
ment to  consider  existing  environmental  and  other  concerns,  hereafter 
referred  to  as  "low  estimate  alternative";  and  3)  a  high  growt.h  path, 
more  economic  development  oriented  alternative,  hereafter  referred  to 
as  "high  estimate  alternative" . 

2.0     Energy-Related  Developments 

Tables  in  this  section  provide  details  on  the  formulation  of  economic 
projections  of  coal-related  developments  through  1985.   The  purpose  of 
this  analysis  was  to  evaluate  the  expected  direct  employment  impacts 
of  these  projected  developments  so  that  the  total  economic  impacts 
could  be  assessed  using  the  methodology  described  in  Appendix  F. 

Chapter  IV  reviewed  historical  levels  of  coal  mining  activity  in  the 
Region  and  discussed  the  vast  amount  of  coal  reserves  in  the  area 
available  for  strip-mining.   Table  G-1  projects  expected  coal  mining 
activities  in  the  Region  through  1985.   These  activities  are  expected 

to  be  limited  to  four  sub-State  areas:   Southeast  Montana,  Southwest 
North  Dakota,  and  East  and  Southwest  Wyoming.   The  coal  production  pro- 
jections to  1980  and  1985  are  based  upon  recent  State  documents  on 
existing  and  expected  coal  mining  contracts  (which  generally  resulted 
in  the  expected  baseline  projections) ,  and  discussions  with  Federal  and 
State  officials  and  the  private  sector  transporters  and  users  of  coal. 
The  low  estimate  alternative  projections  resulted  largely  from  discus- 
sions with  State  officials  on  possible  environmental  concerns  in  the 
Region,  although  some  Federal  officials  thought  environmental  restric- 
tions would  simply  shelter  those  firms  with  existing  coal  mining  permits 
and  contracts  and  thereby  allow  them  to  increase  production.   Environ- 
mental restrictions,  or  the  need  for  more  global  impact  statements, 
would  then  perhaps  result  in  little  impact  on  the  Region's  coal  produc- 
tion.  The  high  estimate  alternative  is  largely  based  on  what  appears 
to  be  optimistic  development  expectations  on  the  part  of  private     • 
firms,  especially  the  coal  transporting  railroads.   Taken  into  account 
in  these  projections  are  expectations  on  regional  power,  gasification 
and  transport  projects  (Tables  G-3,  G-4  and  G-5)  by  sub-State  area. 
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Table  G-1 

COAL  PRODUCTION  ESTIMATES  AND  PROJECTIONS 
OLD  WEST  REGION 
1971,  1974,  1980  AND  1985 


Coal  Production  (in  millions  of  short  tons) 


Actual 
Estimate 
1971   1974 

Projections 

State  and 
Sub-State  Area 

Expected 
Baseline 

Low  Estimate     High 
Alternatives     Alter 
1980   1985      1980 

Estimate 
•natives 

1980 

1985 

1985 

Montana 

Southeast 

7 

14.1 

50 

70 

35 

50       75 

100 

North  Dakota 

Southwest 

6 

8.5 

25 

50 

20 

35       30 

75 

Wyomi  ng 

East 

6 

14.5 

75 

110 

50 

80       115 

210 

Southwest 

2 

4.4 

20 

25 

15 

25       20 

30 

Total 

21 

41.5 

170 

255 

120 

190       240 

415 

Source:  Bureau 

of  Mines, 

Minerals 

Y^^rbpok.  Department  of 

the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.C.;  projections  developed  from  unpublished  data  provided 
by  the  States  to  the  Northern  Great  Plains  Resources  Program;  and  dis- 
cussions with  appropriate  State  agency  officials.  Federal  personnel, 
private  firms  and  individuals. 
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Table  G-2 

OTHER  PUBLIC  AGENCY 

COAL  PRODUCTION  PROJECTIONS 

OLD  WEST  REGION 

1980  and  1985 

(1n  millions  of  short  tons) 


Ajencx  __ 

Federal  Energy 
Administration 


1980 


1985 


Business  as 
Usual 


102 


Accelerated 
Development 

187 


Business  as 
Usual 


155 


Accelerated 
Development 

304 


Northern  Great  Plains 
Resource  Program^ 


Intermediate 


107 


Low_   High 


91 


160 


Intermediate    Low    High 


197 


108 


382 


^  Includes  "Northern  Great  Plains  Province"  or  Coal  Supply  Region 
No.  5  as  defined  by  FEA. 

2  Includes  63-countv  area  in  the  Old  West  Region;  excludes  Hanna  Basin 
in  East  and  all  of  Southwest,  Wyoming. 

Source:  Interagency  Task  Force  on  Coal,  Pro.iect  Independence  Blue- 
print. "Final  Task  Force  Report:  Coal,"  Federal  Energy 
Administration,  Washington,  D.C.,  November  1974;  and 
Northern  Great  Plains  Resource  Program,  "Draft  Report," 
September  1974. 
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Table  G-3 

PROJECTED  DEVELOPMENT  SCHEDULE  OF  COAL-FIRED 

POWER  PLANTS 

OLD  WEST  REGION 


State  and 

Power  Plant 

Generating 
Capacity 

Projected 

Operational  Schedu 

le  (By  Year) 

Sub-State  Area 

Expected 

Low  Estimate 

High  Estimate 

Name 

(megawatts) 

Baseline 

Alternative 

Alternative 

Montana 

Southeast 

Col  strip  1 

330 

1975 

1975 

1975 

Colstrip  2 

330 

1976 

1976 

1976 

Col  strip  3 

700 

1981 

None 

1980 

Colstrip  4 

700 

None 

None 

1981 

Unknown 

700 

None 

None 

1983/84 

Unknown 

700 

None 

None 

1986/87 

Nebraska 

Central 

Gentleman  1 

600 

1979 

1981 

1978 

Gentleman  2 

600 

1984 

Non« 

1980 

Unknown 

600 

None 

None 

1982/83 

Unknown 

600 

None 

None 

1986/87 

East 

Nebraska  City 

600 

1979 

1981 

1979 

Unknown 

600 

None 

None 

1986/87 

North  Dakota 

Southwest 

Leland  Olds  2 

440 

1975 

1975 

1975 

Milton  K.  Younq  2  408 

1977 

1977 

1977 

Coal  Creek  1 

430 

1978 

1982 

1978 

Coal  Creek  2 

430 

1979 

1983 

1979 

Beulah  1 

400 

1981 

None 

1979 

Beulah  2 

400 

1982 

None 

1980 

Unknown 

400 

Hone 

None 

1983/84 

Unknown 

400 

None 

None 

1986/87 

South  Dakota 

Northeast 

Big  Stone 

440 

1975 

1975 

1975 

Unknown 

440 

None 

None 

1983/84 

Unknown 

440 

None 

None 

1984/85 

Unknown 

440 

None 

None 

1985/86 

Unknown 

440 

None 

None 

1986/87 

Wyomi  ng 

East 

Wyodak  1 

330 

1978 

1982 

1978 

Laramie  River 

1    500 

1980 

None 

1979 

Laramie  River 

2    52 

1981 

None 

1980 

Laramie  River 

3    320 

1983 

None 

1981 

Unknown 

500 

None 

None 

1983 

Southwest 

Jim  Bridger  1 

500 

1974 

1974 

1974 

Jim  Bridger  2 

500 

1976 

1976 

1976 

Jim  Bridger  3 

500 

1977 

1977 

1977 

Jim  Bridger  4 

500 

1979 

1982 

1979 

Naughton  4 

415 

1982 

1984 

1979 

Naughton  5 

415 

1984 

None 

1982 

Unknown 

500 

None 

None 

1983 

Source: 


Ten-year  power  development  plans  filed  with  the  Federal  Power  Comnlssion, 
and  discussions  with  Federal  nnd  State  officials.     "Unknown"  listings  adced  only 
in    Hiqn  tstimate  Alternative"  to  indicate  wiiat  turtner  jcvaiopnencs  nl-iiv  occui 
If  construction  continued  beyonc'  "expected  baseline"  case. 
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Table  G-4 


PROJECTED  DEVELOPMENT  SCHEDULE 
OF  COAL  GASIFICATION  PLANTS 
OLD  WEST  REGION 


State  and 
Sub-State  Area 


Generating  Capacity 
(millions  of  cubic 
feet  per  day)' 


Projected  Operational  Schedule  (By  Year) 

Expected      Low  Estimate High  Estimate 
Baseline      Alternative     Alternative 


Montana 

Southeast ' 
North  Dakota 

Southwest 
Wyomi  ng 

East 


125-250 


250 
250 


250 


None 


1982/83 
None 


None 


None 


None 
None 


None 


1984/85 


1981/82 
1984/85 


1984/85 


1  All  plants  assumed  to  be  based  on  Lurgi  process. 

^  Possibly  could  be  located  in  the  Northeast  area  near  Glasgow. 

Source:  Discussions  with  potential  coal  gasification  firms  and  public 
officials. 
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Table  G-5 

COAL  UTILIZATION  ESTIMATES 
AND  PROJECTIONS 
OLD  WEST  REGION 
1971,  1974,  1980  and  1985 

(in  millions  of  short  tons) 


Utilisation 


T97T 


Actual  Expected 
Estimate  Baseline 
1974  198C) 


Lov>'  Estimate  High  Estimate 

Alternative    Alternative 

1985  1980    1985  1980    1985 


Regional  Power 
Plants' 

10 

13 

40 

57 

27 

42 

50 

80 

Regional  Gasifica- 
tion Plants2 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

35 

Export  or  Other 
Uses 

n 

29 

130 

189 

93 

148 

190 

300 

—  Transport 
Method 

—  Railroad 

—  Slurry 

Pipelir 

(11) 

(0) 
le 

(29) 
(0) 

(130) 
(0) 

(164) 
(25)3 

(93) 
(0) 

(148) 
(0) 

(190) 
(0) 

(250) 
(50)4 

Total 


21 


42    170 


255   120 


190   240 


415 


Assumes  utilization  of  about  4.5  million  tons  of  coal  per  1,000  megawatts 
generating  capaci.ty  for  projections. 

2  Assumes  utilization  of  about  9  million  tons  of  coal  per  250  million  cubic 
feet  of  gas  produced  per  day,  Lurgi  process. 

^  Assumes  one  pipeline  from  East,  Wyoming  transporting  25  million  tons  of  coal 
annually. 

Assumes  an  additional  pipeline  transporting  25  million  tons  per  year  from 
East,  Wyoming. 


c 
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•r.ililf  '.  I   J  III!  i  (  ,it  (•;,  tli.il   the  ix|  "  ■'  I  (mI  I  >,i'if  •  I  l  lif  prt;  )('<t  loii  of  i,'0<j  I 
l>r<)<lti'l  ion  i:;  :")'>  I'l  i  i  I  i '  >n  ton:,  h/  i'Ui'i,  with  n    iHjtontzi  a  L  ranqn  (low  and 
Iii()li  (•:;»  im.tt  f:  .1 1  I  <i  n.i  I  .  v^'s)  ol  I  1  oiii  I'd)  to  4 1 'j  million  tons.   Tliiv  (.om- 
I'.jt'V.  (:;'•(■  'I'.itili^  1;-.')  v.illi  i)ii  •'.uli'-t  l'('(icrfil  KiitTfiy  Administration 
(I'llA)  l'>M'i  t-o,j  1  prodiift  ion  "■■.\   iiiinl.-  oi  t  rom  15^)  to  ^04  million  tons  for 
flu-  Ro()ioii  and  arioi  Ipz-r  '  ■^itiS  tro  |<^i -I  n  .n  by  the  Nortl-,(?rn  Great  Plains 
Keso'.irr-i'  Program  (NGPRI')  of  from  I  OH  to  382  million  tons,  with  an 
"  intcnrnnHate"  G'ltimat'.'  of  197  million  tons.   However,  the  NGPRP  esti- 
mate excluded  Southwest  Wyominfj  and  the  Hanna  Basin  in  East  Wyominq. 
The  latter  has  been  ter-med  a  "real  potential  sleeper"  in  terms  of  coal 
development  activities  in  the  Heq ion . 

Table  i;-"!  provides  dal  .i  on  tlie  develf)pment  sjchedule  for  ccial-fired 
power  [dants  in  the  R'^qion  Ijv  sut)-Si  atf  area.   The  expected  baseline 
sch(?du]e  was  prepared  from  the  actii.it  ten-year  power  development  plans 
on  file  with  the  Federal  Power  CVmun  i  .it;  ion  (FRC)  .   The  low  estimate 
alternative  was  prepared  after  dis<,uss  ions  with  State  officials  on 
possible  delays  in  the  expected  construction  schedule.   The  high  esti- 
mate alternative  was  prepared  simply  by  accelerating  power  construction 
schedules  and  adding  fsroje^t  plans  at  a  continuing  rate  of  developmert. 

Table  G-4,  the  projected  development  schedule  of  coal  gasification 
plants  in  the  Region,  resulted  after  extensive  discussions  with  pros- 
pective private  developers  and  a  review  of  the  one  pending  application 
with  the  FPC  for  construction  of  such  a  plant.   This  review  resulted 
in  the  conclusion  that  from  zero  to  four  such  plants  could  be  in  opera- 
tion in  the  Region  by  1985,  but  it  was  likely  or  expect-ed  that  only  one 
could  be  in  operation  by  that  time. 

Table  G-5  summarizes  the  utilization  of  coal  production  in  the  Region 
thrf)ugh  19f?5 — by  regional  power  plants,  by  regional  gasification  plants, 
and  that  exported  by  railroad  and  slurry  pipeline.   Discussions  with 
potential  private  developers,  and  state  and  Federal  officials  indicated 
a  potential  of  zero  to  two  coal  slurry  pipelines  (transporting  25 
million  tons  each  per  year)  being  in  operation  in  the  Region  by  1985. 
It  is  expected  that  one  would  at  least  be  in  operation  by  1985. ^ 


The  FEA  projection  was  part  of  a  more  general  National  projection. 
In  addition,  a  separate  study  on  the  constraints  of  increased  coal 
production  (using  the  FEA  projections)  concluded  that  the  possible 
constraints  to  "accelerated"  (see  Table  G-2)  coal  production  in  the 
Northern  Great  Plains  would  be  the  availability  of  draglines  and  man- 
power, with  draglines  appearing  to  be  a  supply  problem  only  until 
1977.   See,  J.  Bhutani,  et  al. ,  An  Analysis  of  Constraints  on  Increased 
Coal  Production,  prepared  by  Mitre  Corp.  for  Department  of  the  interior, 
January  1975. 

At  present  there  exists  a  substantial  debate  on  the  use  and  construction 
of  coal  slurry  pipelines  in  the  Region.   The  debate  includes  economic, 
water  resource,  and  institutional/legal  concerns  and  potential  con- 
straints.  The  projections  are  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  information 
provided  by  the  several  sources  noted. 
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Tflhlos  i'<-f>   t  hrouqh  (l-ll  f.hriw  (;xp(  (■»  cd  employment  estimates  for  co.il 
l-rdductloii,  coijl  ut  i  1  i /..ition,  and  loLilod  construction  activities. 
Assumi'tion;;  are  shown  in  Tables  r,~(,    through  G-10  for  calculating  the 
direct  employment  expected  from  tliese  activities.   Assumptions  on  unit 
employment  ratios  (e.g.,  employees  per  million  tons  of  coal  mined, 
employees  per  1,000  megawatts  of  power  generating  capacity,  etc.)  were 
derived  from  the  following  sources r-'- 

Northern  Great  Plains  Resource  Program,  "Draft  Report," 
September,  1974;  and  NGPRP,  "Effects  of  Coal  Develop- 
ment in  the  Northern  Great  Plains,"  April  1975; 

D.  Freudenthal,  P.  Ricciardelli,  M.  York,  Coal  Develop- 
ment Alternatives,  a  report  prepared  by  the  Wyoming 
Department  of  Economic  Planning  and  Development  for  the 
Wyoming  Legislative  Special  Subcommittee  on  Consumptive 
Water  Use,  December  1974 

-     R.  A.  Luken,  Economic  and  Social  Impacts  of  Coal  Develop- 
ment in  the  1970's  for  Mercer  County,  North  Dakota,  pre- 
pared by  Thomas  E.  Carroll  Associates  for  the  Old  West 
Regional  Commis^xon,  Washington,  D.C.,  1974; 

S.  G.  Miller,  Environmental  Impacts  of  Alternative 
Conversion  Processes  for  Western  Coal  Development .  pre- 
pared by  Thomas  E.  Carroll  Associates  for  the  Old  West 
Regional  Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  1974;  and 

Various  State  documents  on  existing  coal  operations  and 
development  expectations  and  the  proposals  of  specific 
private  firms  for  coal  aasif ication,  slurry  pipeline  and 
other  projects. 

Table  G-11  aggregates  the  results  of  the  various  direct  employment  esti- 
mates associated  with  the  expected  coal-related  developments.   However, 
it  should  bo  pointed  out  that  the  construction  employment  estimates 
shown  for  1980  and  1985  are  averages  over  several  years  and  actually 
represent  construction  employment  in  a  typical  year   in  the  period  1977 
to  1982  (for  1980)  and  1982  to  1985  (for  1985) .   Construction  employment 
can  have  wide  variation  from  year-to-year  and  is  highly  dependent  on 
actual  construction  schedules.   Therefore,  for  projection  purposes  it 


1 

These  sources  were  also  used  in  determining  coal  utilization  estimates 
for  power  euid  gasification  plants  as  shown  in  Teible  G-5. 
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Table  G-6 

COAL  MINING  PERMANENT 
EMPLOYMENT  ESTIMATES  AND  PROJECTIONS 
OLU  HtST  REGION 
1971,  1974,  1980  AND  1985 


State  and 
Sub-State_Area^ 


Montana 

Southeast 
North  Dakota 

Southwest 
Wyoming 

East 

Southwest 


Actual 
Estimate^ 
1971       T974 


210  420 

180  260 

180  440 

60  130 


Expected 
.Baseline 


r.nal  Mining  Employment 

Pro.iections?_ 

Low  Estimate 
Alternative 
1980       1985 


1980       1985 


690       1,375 


550  960 


High  Estimate 
Alternative 
1980       1985 


1,375       1,925  960       1,375  2,060       2,750 


825       2,060 


2,060   3,025    1,375   2,200     3,160   5,775 
550    690     410    690      550    825 


1  Assumes  30  employees  per  million  tons  of  coal  mined. 

2  Assumes  27.5  employees  per  million  tons  of  coal  mined. 


Note 


:  Calculated  by  applying  assumptions  to  Table  G-1 


1 
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Table  G-7 

COAL- FIRED  POWER  PLANTS 
PERMANENT  EMPLOYMENT  ESTIMATES  AND  PROJECTIONS 
OLD  WEST  REGION 
1971,  1974,  1980  AND  1985 


State  and 
Sub-State  Area 

Actual 
Estimate 
1971   1974 

expected 
Baseline 

Projections 
Low  Estimate 
Al ternati  ve 
1980   1985 

High  Es 
Alterni 
1980 

timate 
ative 

1980 

1985 

1985 

Montana 

Southeast 

25 

30 

150 

280 

150 

150 

170 

530 

Nebraska 

Central 

0 

0 

110 

220 

0 

110 

160 

320 

East 

50 

50 

160 

160 

50 

160 

160 

160 

North  Dakota 

Southwest 

180 

200 

470 

650 

350 

510 

610 

790 

South  Dakota 

Northeast 

0 

0 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

240 

Wyoming 

East 

0 

0 

90 

220 

0 

60 

150 

310 

Southwest 

140 

230 

590 

740 

500 

670 

660 

830 

'  Assumes  180  employees  per  1,000  megawatt  generating  capacity  for 
projections.  Actual  estimates  calculated  assuming  about  40 
employees  per  ton  of  coal  utilized  in  power  generating  plants. 
The  latter  is  based  on  historical  data  for  parts  of  the  Region. 

Note:  Calculated  by  applying  assumptions  to  Table  G-3. 
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Table  G-8 


State  and 
Sub-State  Area 


COAL  GASIFICATION  PLANTS  PERMANENT 
EMPLOYMENT  PROJECTIONS 
OLD  WEST  REGION 
1980  AND  1985 


1 


Coal  Gasification  Plant  Employnent  Projections 
— ExbeTted      Low  Estimate     High  Estimate 
Baseline      Alternative      Alternative 


1980   1985 


1980   1985 


1980   1985 


Montana 

Southeast 
North  Dakota 

Southwest 
Wyomi  ng 

East 


0    750 


0    750 


0   1,500 


0    750 


1  Assumes  750  employees  per  250  million  cubic  feet  per  day 
coal  gasification  plant,  Lurgi  process. 

Note:  Calculated  by  applying  assumption  to  Table  G-4. 


t 
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Table  G-9 


COAL  TRANSPORTATION  PERMANENT 
EMPLOYMENT  ESTIMATES  AND  PROJECTIONS 
OLD  WEST  REGION 
1971,  1974,  1980  AND  1985 

Coal  Transportation  Employment 


1 


Actual 
Estimate 
1971   1974 

Projections 

State  and 
Sub-State  Area 

Expected 
Baseline 

Low  Estimate 
Alternative 
1980   1985 

High  1 
Altei 
1980 

Estimate 
rnative 

1980 

1985 

1985 

Montana 

Southeast 

30 

60 

235 

320 

170 

245 

360 

390 

Nebraska 

Central 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

20 

West 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

20 

North  Dakota 

Southwest 

10 

25 

95 

140 

85 

125 

100 

215 

Wyomi  ng 

East 

25 

65 

270 

380 

160 

320 

440 

730 

Southwest 

0 

0 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

100 

Excludes  railroad  maintenance  and  other  employment  along  right-of-way. 
Assumes  use  of  railroad  (about  5  employees  per  million  tons  of  coal 
moved  in  mine  area)  and  slurry  pipeline  (employment  estimates  obtained 
from  potential  developer). 

Note:  Calculated  by  applying  assumptions  to  transport  portion  of  Table  G-5. 
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TOTAL  EHPLOYMENT  ESTIMATES  AND  PROJECTIONS 

ASSOCIATED  KITH  COAL  PRODUCTION  AND  UTILIZATION 

OLD  WEST  REGION 

1971.  1974,  1980  AND  1985 


Art* 

Region 
Hining 
Power  Plants 
Gasification  Plants 
Transportation 
Construction 
Total 


Employment 

EstlMtes 

15TI 1974 


630 

395 

0 

65 

1.120 

2T5T0 


1.250 

510 

0 

150 

3.980 


ExDected 
asgllr 


Emplo-'went  Projections 

LoM  Estimate        Hiah  TsUmate 


4,675 

1.650 

0 

660 

5.200 

127T55 


7.015 
2.350 

750 

910 
3.020         ..-■- 
14,045        055 


3.295 

1.130 

0 

475 

1.990 


5.225 
1.740 
0 
750 
1.790 
9T?05 


6.595 

1.990 

0 

960 

11.000 

20,545 


c 


11,410 

3,180 

3,000 

1.455 

10.900 

257555 


Montana 
Southeast 
Mining 
Power  Plants 
Gasification  Plants 
Transportation 
Construction 
Subtotal 


210 

25 

0 

30 

50 

1T5 


420 

30 

0 

60 

800 

TTITiJ 


1.375 

150 

0 

235 

400 


1.925 

280 

0 

320 

120 


960 

150 

0 

170 

90 

lT37ff 


1.375 

150 

0 

245 

90 

ITM 


2.060 

170 

0 

360 

1.600 


2.750 
5M 
750 
390 

2.600 


Nebraska 
Central 
Power  Plants 
Transportation 
Construction 
Subtotal 
East 
Power  Plants 
Construction 
Subtotal 


0 
0 
0 

50 

0 

55 


0 

0 

_0 

0 

50 

0 

5ff 


no 

0 
500 

160 
500 


220 

10 
500 

730 

160 
100 
?55 


0 

0 

300 

ws 

50 
300 


110 
0 
0 

TTO 

160 
0 

TOT 


160 

0 

1.700 

Tim 

160 
600 

755 


320 
20 

ano 
TTTTO 

160 
800 
555 


North  Dakota 
Southwest 

Mining  180  260  690 

Power  Plants  180  200  470 

Gasification  Plants  °  "  oc 

Transportation  10  ^*  .    'J 

Construction  30  1.030  2.000 

SubtoUl  400  1,515  3,255 


1,375 

650 

750 

140 

1,100 

4,015 


550 

350 

0 

85 

500 

1,485 


960 
510 
0 
125 
600 
2,195 


825 

610 

0 

100 

4,000 

5,535 


2,060 
790 

1,500 
215 

2.500 

7.065 


South  Dakota 
Northeast 
Power  Plants 
Construction 
Subtotal 


0 
0 


0 
800 


80 
0 


80 
0 


80 

0 

50 


80 
0 


80 
600 
685 


240 

800 
7035 


Wyoning 
East 
Mining 
Power  Plants 
Gasification  Plants 
Transportation 
Construction 
Subtotal 
Southwest 
Mining 
Power  Plants 
Gasification  Plants 
Transportation 
Construction 
Subtotal 


180 

440 

2,060 

3.025 

1.375 

2,200 

0 

0 

90 

220 

0 

60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

65 

270 

380 

160 

320 

40 
245 

50 
555 

900 

i.iib 

600 
4.2« 

300 
1,6SS 

400 
2,566 

60 

130 

550 

690 

410 

690 

140 

230 

590 

740 

500 

670 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

60 

60 

60 

1.300 
TtWI 

900 
2,155 

600 
2.656 

500 
1,470 

700 
Z,1» 

3.160 

150 

0 

440 

2.000 

57755 

550 

660 

0 

60 

hSSS: 
27275 


5.775 
310 
750 
730 

2.500 
T575S5 

825 
830 
0 
100 
900 
27555 


1  Construction  workers  shown  In  these  projections  have  been  averaged 
over  several  years. 

Note:  Calculated  by  aggregat1n9  the  results  In  Tables  G-6  through  G-10. 
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was  essential  to  select  an  average  or  typical  year  that  would  be  repre- 
sentative of  conditions  in  1980  and  1985,  as  opposed  to  selecting  an 
atypical  year  where  conditions  would  be  different  iminediate]y  before  or 
after  that  year.   The  impact  at  maximum  in  any  single  year  '.i.e.,  1980 
or  1985)  would  be  a  gain  (plus)  or  a  loss  (minus)  of  about  one  thousand 
jobs  in  the  low  estimate  alter'native  (that  is,  out  of  about  7  to  10 
thousand  total  projected  jobs)  and  plus  or  minus  5  thousand  jobs  (1985 
only)  in  the  high  estimate  alternative  (or  out  of  about  30  thousand 
total  projected  jobs  in  1985) . 

The  only  other  major  energy  developments  in  the  Region  not  taken  into 
account  by  the  "adjusted"  OBERS  projections  appears  to  be  uranium 
production.   State  of  Wyoming  officials  provided  estimates  of  expected 
production  levels  and  associated  direct  employment.   These  data  appear 
in  Table  G-12.   Discussions  with  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  officials 
hinted  of  potentially  large  urcuiium  developments  in  Wyoming  and  South 
Dakota.   But  only  those  fehown  in  Wyoming  could  be  verified. 

3.0     Other  Developments 

The  only  other  developments  that  could  be  discovered  as  being  unaccount- 
ed for  in  the  "adjusted"  OBERS  projections  were  expectations  regarding 
trona  production  in  Wyoming,  potash  production  in  North  Dakota,  the 
Garrison  Diversion  project  in  North  Dakota  and  the  Oahe  Diversion  pro- 
ject in  South  Dakota.   The  potential  direct  impacts  of  these  projects 
are  presented  in  Tcibles  G-13  through  G-16.   These  results  were  used  as 
outlined  in  Appendix  F  to  project  the  total  expected  regional  economic 
impacts  of  these  developments  through  1985. 

Potash  developments  in  North  Dakota  appear  to  depend  partially  upor 
particular  restrictions  being  placed  on  private  potash  producers  by  the 
Provincial  Government  in  Saskatchewan,  Ccinada.   Apparently,  such  re- 
strictions could  lead  to  the  development  of  potash  supplies  in  the  U.S., a 
large  Importer  of  Saskatchewan  potash.   North  Dakota  has  potash  supplies 

below  conventional  depths  and  would  require  utilization  of  a  "solution" 
mining  recovery  process,  a  process  that  is  being  successfully  operated 
in  Saskatchewan.   However,  North  Dakota's  potash  supplies  lie  much  deep- 
er below  the  ground  surface  than  those  in  Canada.   Given  the  tentative- 
ness  of  the  expected  development  and  potential  technological  difficul- 
ties, potash  production  is  only  shown  in  the  "high  estimate  alternative" 
for  1985. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Garrison  and  Oahe  water  diversion  projects 
have  been  in  the  planning  stage  for  a  number  of  years.   Construction  of 
both  projects  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  the  1990's.   Construction 
of  the  Garrison  Diversion  project  is  underway,  although  specific  environ- 
mental concerns  could  delay  construction.   The  Oahe  Diversion  project  is 
presently  being  held  up  pending  particular  environmental  assessments. 
However,  as  Teibles  G-15  cmd  G-16  show,  using  any  of  the  growth  assump- 
tions, the  expected  direct  impacts  of  these  projects  on  construction 
employment  and  net  (or  even  gross)  farm  income  are  quite  limited  in 
either  1980  or  1985. 
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Table  G-1  2 

EXPECTED  URANIUM  PRODUCTION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  CHANGES 
EAST  AND  SOUTHWEST,  WYOMING 
1974,  1980  AND  1985 


1 


Area 

East 
Production,  in  millions 
of  short  tons  of  ore 

Employment 

Southwest 
Production,  in  millions 
of  short  tons  of  ore 

Employment 


1974 

1.2 
1,117 

0 
0 


1980 


3.2' 
3,000 


2.0' 
2,000 


1985 

5.2 
5,000 

2.0^ 
2,000 


1 


These  represent  apparently  good  estimates  of  expected  production  and 
no  separate  "high"  or  "low"  estimate  alternatives  w^rpnrn.-i h»h 


ternatives  were  provided. 


Source:     Based  on  discussions  with  State  of  Wyoming  officals. 


Table  G-13 

EXPECTED  TRONA  PRODUCTION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  CHANGES 
SOUTHWEST,  WYOMING 
1970,  1974,  1980  AND  1985 


Production,  in  millions 
of  short  tons 

Employment 


1970 

4.3 
1.072 


1974 

7.6 
2.490 


1980 

13.6 
4,000 


1 


1985 


18 

5,000 


1 


These  represent  apparently  good  estimates  of  expected  production  and  no 
separate  "high"  or  "low"  estimate  alternatives  were  provided. 

Source:  Based  on  discussions  with  State  of  Wyoming  officials. 
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Table  G-14 


EXPECTED  POTASH  PRODUCTION 
AND  EMPLOYMENT  PROJECTIONS 
NORTHWEST.  NORTH  DAKOTA 
1980  AND  1985 


Production  in 
millions  of 
short  tons 

Employment 


1980 


Expected 
Baseline 

1985 


0 


Low  Estimate 
Alternative 
T980    1985 


High  Estimate 

Alternative 

T980     1985 

0      2-3 


400 


Source: 


I  J 


Based  on  discussions  with  State  of  North  Dakota  officials  and 
private  industry  sources  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 
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Table  G-15 

EXPECTED  DIRECT  IMPACTS  OF 
GARRISON  DIVERSION  UNIT 
NORTH  DAKOTA 
1974,  1980  AND  1985 


Acres  under  Cultivation, 
in  thousands 

Gross  Farm  Income,  in 
millions  of  1962  dollars 

Farm  expenses  in  millions 
of  1962  dollars 

Estimated  Distribution 
by  Sub- State  Area 

Northeast  (%) 

Northwest  {%) 

Southeast  (%) 

Southwest  {%) 


Current 

Expected 

Low  Estimate 

High 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Basel 

me 

Alternative 

Alternative 

Construction  Activity 

1975 

1980 

1985 

1980 

1985 

1980 

1985 

Employment 

Bureau  of 

Reclamation 

85 

85 

85 

85 

85 

100 

120 

Contractors 

330 

300 

270 

350 

300 

350 

325 

Estimated  Di 

stribution 

by  Sub-State 

!  Area 

Northeast 

(%) 

0 

25 

30 

40 

30 

30 

30 

Northwest 

(%) 
(%) 

0 

50 

40 

20 

40 

40 

40 

Southeast 

20 

25 

30 

20 

30 

30 

30 

Southwest 

(%) 

80 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

Agricultural 

I rri  gati  on 

Activity 

0 
0 
0 


20 


90 


2.7  12.2 


1.6 


7.2 


30 

30 

40 

50 

0 

10 

30 

10 

30 

40 

120 

4.1 

5.4 

19.0 

2.4 

3.2 

11.2 

30 

50 

0 

20 

40 

45 

0 

15 

30 

50 

15 

5 

Note:     The  entire  project  was  expected  to  cost  $341  million  in  1972  prices  and 
to  provide  for  irrigating  250,000  acres  of  land..     Construction  is  due  to 
be  completed  in  1991. 

Source:     Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Final  Environmental  Statement  Initial  Stage 
Garrison  Diversion  Unit,  U.S.   Department  of  Interior,  1975;"Social 
and  Economic  Impacts  250,000  acre  Garrison  Diversion  Unit"   (undated 
and  no  author  show,  but  Reclamation  indicated  from  thesis  of 
L.D.   Sand,  North  Dakota  State  University,  August  1966); 
and  discussions  with  State,  Federal   and  Congressional  officials 
provided  basis  for  estimates. 
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Table  G-16 


\ 

EXPECTED  DIRECT  IMPACTS  OF 
OAHE  DIVERSION  UNIT 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 
1975,  1980  AND  1985 

Construction  Activity 

Current 

Estimate 

1975 

Expected 
Baseline 
198(D     1985 

Low  Estimate 
Alternative 
1980    1985 

High  Estimate 

Alternative 

1980    198^ 

fmployment 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

0 

80      80 

0 

80 

90 

90 

Contrdctors 

0 

335     280 

0 

335 

320 

300 

Agricultural  Irrigation 
Activity 


Acres  Under  Cultivation, 
in  thousands 

Gross  Farm  Income,  in  . 
millions  of  1965  dollars 

Farm  expenses,  in 
n.illions  of  1965  dollars 


0 
0 
0 


0  0.8  0 


0.4  0 


45 
M 
3,6 


cte 


All  direct  impacts  dre  expected  to  occur  in  Northeast,  South  Dakota 

in  the  years  snr>wn  except  for  construction  employment  "expected  baseline" 

for  1980  where  one-half  of  the  employment  is  expected  to  occur  in 

Northeast  and  the  remainder  in  West,  South  Dakota.     The  entire  project 

«*as  expected  to  cost  $290  million  (in  1970  prices)  and  to  provide 

for  the  irrigation  of  190,000  acres  of  land  ("expected  oaseline  suggests 

completion  of  project  about  1995,   ind  full  production  about  1997). 


..orce       Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Definite  Plan  Report  on  Initial  Stage  Oahe  Unit, 
U.S.   Department  of  the  Interior.   1971;  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Final 
Environmental  Statement  Initial  Stage  Oahe  Unit,  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior',   1973;  and  discussions  with  State  and  Congressional 
officials  provided  basis  for  estimates. 


J 
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APPENDIX  H 


METHODOLOGY  FOR  NATURAL  INCREASE  POPUIATION  PROJECTIONS 


^§ 


e 


1 . 0    Introduction 

Population  j^ro jectioas  duo  !o  nnturai  increase  (assuming  no  in-  or  out- 
migration)  as  x^r'-jBfnted  in  Chapttji  X  for  1980  and  1985  were  developed 
using  a  cohort-survival  techniqu'!.   Thifi  method  incorporates  diff-  rences 
in  age  structure,  fertility  zate:; ,  sex  ratios,  and  age  and  sex  specific 
survival  rates  to  produce  highly  reliable  estimates  of  the  size  and  com- 
position of  future  populations  due  solely  to  natural  increase.   In  addi- 
tion to  using  t?iis  technique  to  project  natural  increase  population,  it 
was  also  used  to  obtain  estimates  of  tnigrntion  by  agf-  and  sex  between 
1960  and  1970  as  presented  in  Chapter  II. 

2.0    Projections 

Projections  of  the  natural  increase  population  for  1980  and  1985  v/ere  de- 
veloped from  the  1970  base  population  obtained  from  the  U.S.  Census.   Popu- 
lation by  sub-State  area  was  categorized  into  five-year  age  groups  by  sex. 
Survival  and  fertility  rates  were  applied  to  the  actual  1970  population  and 
the  groupings  were  aged  in  five-year  increments  in  order  to  arrive  at  1980 
and  1985  natural  increase  population  estimates  by  age  and  sex.   Annual 
birtns,  which  over  each  five-year  period  would  comprise  the  0-4  qe  cohort, 
were  projected  by  applying  tlie  average  projected  fertility  rate  l.r  each 
five-year  interval  to  the  average  population  of  women  over  that  inter  il 
15  to  44  years  of  age.   The  appropriate  survival  rates  were  applied  to 
births  to  survive  each  year's  total  to  the  end  of  the  interval.   This  pro- 
cess was  repeated  for  each  sub-State  area  through  1985. 

The  fertility  rate  used  in  this  study  is  tiie  general  fertility  rate  which 
is  defined  as  the  annual  number  of  births  per  thouscUiJ  women  15-<!4  years 
of  age.   Fertility  rates  by  sub-State  area  were  projected  through  1985 
by  assuming  that  they  would  fall  from  the  1970  historical  rate  (the  last 
data  point  available  by  sub-State  area)  at  the  national  rate  of  decline 
to  1974  and  then  continue  to  decline  at  the  historical  1965-1970  rate 
for  each  individual  sub-State  area  until  a  rate  of  70  per  thousand  was 
reached.   Once  this  rate  was  reached,  the  fertility  rate  was  held  con- 
stant at  this  level  through  1985.   Seventy  births  per  1,000  women  15-44 
years  of  age  is  equivalent  to  an  average  of  2.1  births  per  woman,  or  what 
is  generally  referred  to  as  the  replacement  level  of  births.   If  the  age 
distribution  of  the  population  was  more  uniform,  this  rate  would  also  be 
the  zero  population  growth  fertility  rate.   Births  were  divided  by  sex 
by  assuming  the  national  ratio  of  1.049  male  births  to  every  female  birth. ^ 


1 

Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  States,  1968,  Vol.  1,  "Natality",  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
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A  suiviv.il  r.ito,  as  a:-.('d  in  t.liis  siudy,  ii.  defin<><l  .^r,  ( hr  number  of 
j>ooi)lf  in  d  specified  .iq»j  qroup  a  live  at.  t  lie  orul  of  a  chosen  period  of 
lime  divided  by  t.hc  number  of  people  in  the  aqe   qroup  alive  at  the  be- 
(jjnnin'j  of  tlic  time  period.   For  use  in  tJie  natural  increase  model  it 
was  necessary  to  obtain  five-year  survival  rates  by  sex  by  five-year 
age  group.   On  an  historical  basis,  rates  meeting  all  of  the  above 
mentioned  criteria  are  not  available  by  State.   However,  survival  rates 
are  published  by  States  for  the  age  groups  0-4,  5-19,  20-44,  45-64,  and 
65  plus.   In  addition,  survival  rates  for  the  nation  which  meet  all  the 
necessary  conditions  are  available.   Therefore,  State  survival  rates 
were  broken  out  by  five-year  age  groups  by  sex  under  the  ac-Dumption 
t}iat  the  male/female  differentials  within  age  groups  and  the  distri±)u- 
tion  of  five-year  age  groups  within  each  of  the  age  groupings  avail- 
able on  a  State  basis  followed  the  national  distribution.   This  adjust- 
ment allowed  State  differentials  in  survival  rates  to  be  maintained  in 
projecting  natural  increase. 

3.0     Migration  1960-1970 

Estimates  of  I960  to  1970  in-  or  out-migration,  as  summarized  in  Chapter 
II,  Table  11-14,  were  obtained  by  calculating  the  natural  increase  in 
population  between  1960  and  1970,  adding  the  natural  increase  population 
to  the  1960  census  age  and  sex  distributions,  and  comparing  these  pro- 
jections to  the  actual  1970  population  as  measured  by  the  census.   These 
estimates  were  produced  on  a  county  basis  and  aggregated  to  the  sub-State, 
State,  and  Region  levels.  A   more  detailed  discussion  of  the  procedure 
follows. 

An  average  population  by  sex  and  l^y  fivo-year  age  grcp  was  calculated 
for  each  county  from  1960  and  1970  census  data.   From  Vital  Statistics, 
data  en  actual  births  and  deaths  by  county  were  obtained.   From  these, 
an  annual  average  number  of  births  r.iid  deaths  were  calculated  for  each 
county.   By  dividing  average  annual  births  by  average  women  of  child 
bearing  age  (15-44) ,  an  average  annual  fertility  rate  was  determined. 
Thus,  in  calculating  tlie  natural  increase  population,  births  would  be 
forced  to  equal  the  actual  recorded  number.   In  addition.  State  survival 
rates  were  adjusted  by  age  and  sex  to  yield  the  actual  number  of  recorded 
deaths  over  the  1960  to  1970  period  in  each  county. 

Using  the  county  specific  fertility  and  survival  rates  computed  as  de- 
scribed above,  the  natural  increase  population  was  determined  by  county 
for  1970  using  the  methodology  described  in  Section  2.0  of  this  appendix. 
By  subtracting  1970  natural  increase  f)opulation  by  age  and  sex  from  the 
actual  age  and  sex  distribution  obtained  from  1970  census  reports,  an 
estimate  of  migration  by  age-sex  specific  cohorts  was  obtained.   This 
approach  to  estimating  migration  yields  answers  which  are  slightly  dif- 
ferent from  the  Bureau  of  Census  estimates  of  migration  since  babies 
born  to  people  between  1960-1970,  after  they  had  moved  into  a  given 
county,  are  counted  as  part  of  tlie  i  n-migration.   Also,  babies  born 
during  the  decade  to  persons  after  they  had  left  a  given  county  arc 
counted  as  out-migrcmts.   However,  this  approach  yields  estimates  of 
migration  by  age  group,  by  sex  and  by  sub-State  areas  which  are  not 
available  from  census  reports. 
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A  METHODOLOGY  FOR  ASSESSING  THE 


ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  OF  ALTERNATIVE 
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1 . 0     Introduction 

This  appendix  presentj;;  the  techniques  and  i-esults  of  an  analysis  used 
to  project  the  environmental  impact  of  the  severfl  alternative  growth 
paths.   (See  Appendix  F) . 

The  methodology  consiists  of  estimating  the  quantity  of  pollutants  discharged 
into  the  air  and  water  for  alternative  growth  projections  and  assuming 
implementation  of  mandatory  abatement  programs.   For  comparison  purposes, 
base  year  (1973)  pollutant  discharges  are  also  computed.   The  analysis  does 
not  attempt  to  compute  ambient  levels  of  i)ollutants  in  the  air  or  water  which 
would  result  from  the  discharges,  since  such  an  analysis  requires  a  large 
quantity  of  historic  ambient  data  as  well  as  detailed  assumptions  concerning 
the  sitting  of  all  new  facilities — assumptions  which  may  not  hold  valid  over 
a  ten-year  period.   Also,  hydrologic  or  meteorologic  models  are  needed  to 
predict  the  conversion  of  emission*^  to  ambient  levels  of  pollution. 

Por  the  base  case,  various  pollution  generating  activities  are  identified 
and  their  current  levels  of  pollution  discharge  are  determined  assuming 
existing  controls.   Similar  estimates  of  pollution  discharges  are  pro- 
vided for  alternative  economic  and  population  projections.   These  projected 
estimates  include  an  analysis  of  the  effects  of:  1)  achievement  of  abatement 
objectives  for  1973  sources;  2)  generation  of  pollutants  due  to  non-energy 
related  growth;  and  3)  generation  of  pollutants  due  to  new  energy  develop- 
ment. 

2.0     Activities  and  Pollutants  .studied 

Three  waterborne  r>ollutants  and  five  airborne  pollutants  were  selected 
for  study  in  the  base  year  and  two  waterborne  and  three  airborne  pollut- 
ants were  selected  for  detailed  future  year  analysis.   The  primary 
sources  of  water  pollutants  considered  in  this  study  were  energy-related 
facilities,  industrial  activity,  municipal  sewage  treatment,  and  agricul- 
ture and  forestry  land  use.   The  air  pollutants  studied  v.-;,re  those 
generated  by  the  following  activities:   residential,  industrial,  energy 
production,  transportation,  commercial  and  other  (e.g.,,  fprest  fires, 
agricultural  burning,  forestry  maintenance  burning  and  solid  waste  incin- 
eration) .   Sources  of  pollution  not  included  in  this  analysis  are  listed 
below. 

1)    Particulates 

These  consist  of  fugitive  dust  from  sources  such  as  dirt 
roads,  tillage,  etc.   This  is  a  large  source  of  particu- 
late matter  in  the  Region  and  is  omitted  from  the  analysis 
only  because  adequate  source  emission  data  are  not  avail- 
cible. 
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2)    Biological  Oxygen  Demand  (BOD) ,  Suspended  Solids  (SS)  and 
Phosphorous  (P) 

Sources  such  as  stormwater,  combined  sewer  overflow,  con- 
struction and  feedlots  are  not  included.   These  are  omitted 
because  accurate  source  emissions  data  are  not  availeJale. 
These  ssources  would  be  of  greatest  significance  in  densely 
developed  areas  of  the  Region. 

The  choice  of  the  pollutants  to  study  was  based  on  several  factors. 
Briefly,  the  selected  pollutants  are:  1)  widely  known  and  used  as  indica- 
tors of  relative  environmental  degradation  and  act  as  surrogates  for 
other  [x)l lutants;  2)  those  emitted  directly  from  the  sources  of  interest 
at  levels  which  have  been  extensively  studied;  and  3)  those  likely  to  be 
<jf  State  and  regional  significance  rather  than  only  local  significance. 
The  study  does  not  include  microenvironmental  conditions  resulting  from  a 
specifically  located  source,  nor  does  it  take  into  consideration  the  more 
esoteric  but  yet  highly  toxic  pollutants  such  as  trace  elements. 

In  making  future  projections,  t^'^  number  of  pollutants  studied  was  fur- 
ther reduced  in  order  to  include  only  those  which  might  be  significantly 
affected  by  new  development.   For  water,  phosphorous  was  eliminated  be- 
cause source  characteristics  and  removal  efficiencies  would  show  a 
dominance  of  agricultural  sources  similar  to  BOD  and  SS.   The  measure  of 
.'.u«pendt>d  solids  (SS)  was  chosen  in  lieu  of  dissolved  solids  because  data 
regarding  point  source  discharges  of  dissolved  solids  are  not  consistently 
available  throughout  the  Region.   In  addition,  it  is  anticinated  that  the 
short-term  effects  of  surface  mining  activity  will  be  more  significant 
for  suspended  solids  than  for  dissolved  solids.   For  air  pollutants, 
hydrocarbons  and  carbon  monoxide  were  eli.ainated  since  they  are  not  signi- 
ficantly affected  by  the  energy-related  developments  under  study. 

The  areas  selected  for  study  were  1)  tho  total  Region,  2)  the  five  States 
within  the  Region,  and  3)  the  18  sub-State  areas.   The  sub-State  areas 
correspond  to  the  geographic  areas  for  which  detailed  economi"  projections 
were  made.   Results  of  the  study  are  presented  for  the  Region,  the  States, 
and  five  selected  sub-State  areas  which  are  expected  to  be  s"bject  to  the  , 
most  environmentally  significant  impacta  due  to  energy  developments. 

3.0     Current  Pollution  Discharge 

Current  air  and  water  pollutants  were  estimated  for  the  Old  West  Region 
for  197  3.   A  variety  of  sources  and  techniques  were  used  to  obtain  the 
1)  estimates  of  base  year  pollutants  discharged  into  the  environment, 
and  2)  estimates  of  the  base  year  pollutant  quantities  which  would  have 
been  discharged  assuming  implementation  of  Federally  required  controls. 
The  key  sources  used  for  estimating  air  pollutants  were  the  County  Summary 
Reports  from  EPA's  National  Emissions  Data  System  (NEDS).^  These  reports 


1 

Office  of  Air  Programs,  National  Emissions  Data  System,  "County 
Reports,"  EPA,  Research  Triangle  Park,  N.C.,  1975. 
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provided  a  breakdown  of  the  emissions  discharged  by  a  series  of  source 
types.   This  information  was  then  aggregated  into  the  six  major  activi- 
ties studied.   For  use  in  computing  tie  effects  of  controls,  the  indus- 
trial category  was  subdivided  by  industry  type.   The  generation  of 
pollutants  from  solid  waste  disposal  was  separated  from  the  "Other" 
category.   Industrial  categories  which  were  treated  in  detail  in  this 
analysis  are  1)  industrial  fuel,  2)  chemical  manufacturing,  3)  food/ 
agriculture,  4)  primary  metal,  5)  secondary  metals,  6)  mineral  products, 
7)  petroleum  industry,  8)  wood  products,  and  9)  transportation. 

1973  discharges  were  computed  directly  from  the  NEDS  county  printout  by 
-•ssiyning  the  pollutants  to  the  appropriate  activity  and  aggregating  to 
the  appropriate  study  area.   Total  air  pollutants  discharged  in  State  and 
sub-State  areas  of  the  Old  West  Region  are  shown  in  Table  I-l. 

Information  on  the  effects  of  c±)atement  controls  on  emissions  was  taken 
from  the  1973  Cost  of  Clean  Air.   For  the  controllable  categories ,  the 
average  control  required  by  the  State  Implementation  Plans  (SIP's)  to 
meet  the  national  ambient  air  quality  requirements  specified  in  the 
Clean  Air  Act  was  extracted  and  applied  to  the  NEDS  file.   The  reason  for 
applying  national  average  abatement  rather  than  specific  state-by-state 
SIP  requirements  was  to  account  for  the  tightening  of  existing  source 
requirements  as  additional  development  occurs  in  areas  currently  meeting 
standards.   Thus,  the  projected  emissions  with  controls  represent  the 
average  control  which  is  required  to  meet  national  ambient  air  quality  in 
all  areas  of  the  nation.   For  the  relatively  undeveloped  Old  West  Region, 
this  would  generally  represent  controls  more  stringent  than  currently 
required  since  ambient  standards  are  presently  being  met  in  most  of  the 
Region. 

2 
Information  on  water  pollutants  was  derived  from  the  1974  Needs  Survey 

data  base  for  publicly  owned  treatment  works  and  from  the  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research  (NBER)  summary  for  mining ,  manufacturing ,  and  agri- 
culture and  forestry.-^  The  Needs  Survey  data  were  aggregated  at  the 


1 

Office  of  Planning  and  Evaluations,  The  Cost  of  Clean  Air,  EPA, 
Washington,  D.C.,  1973. 

2 

Office  of  Water  Program  Operations,  1974  Needs  Survey,  EPA,  Washington, 
D.C.,  1975. 

3 

National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  "Table  of  Water  Effluent  Dis- 
charges by  SIC",  Washington,  D.C.,  1975. 
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Table  I-l 

TOTAL  AIR  POLLUTANTS  DISCHARGED  BY  STATE  AND  SUB-STATE  AREAS^ 

OLD  WEST  REGION 
1973 
(in  tons  per  year) 


Pai 

"ticulate 
688,947 

SOx 

NOx 

HC 

CO 

Did  West  Region 

1,108,140 

618,268 

725,644 

3,033.308 

Montana 

Northeast 

27,256 

209,744 

29,718 

93,566 

283,419 

Southeast 

241,148 

639,363 

128,472 

160,899 

212,962 

West 

84,645 

12,152 

41 ,607 

96,768 

510,376 

State  Total 

353,049 

861 ,259 

199,797 

351 ,233 

1,006,757 

Nebraska 

Central 

20,144 

14,927 

55,520 

35,298 

186,463 

East 

56,338 

46,602 

47.412 

47,537 

237,504 

Northeast 

6,061 

2.105 

18.609 

23.475 

128,242 

Southeast 

18,046 

16,864 

32,710 

30,042 

161,879 

West 

3,446 

2,273 

10,944 

10,699 

56,570 

State  Total 

104,035 

82,771 

165,195 

147.051 

770,658 

North  Dakota 

Northeast 

12,345 

4.413 

12,948 

14.495 

84,351 

Northwest 

8,433 

7.932 

13,761 

13.060 

75,497 

Southeast 

26,705 

5.669 

18,648 

21.115 

126,512 

Southwest 

37.563 

61 .234 

52,926 

22.855 

124.848 

State  Total 

85,046 

79,248 

98,283 

71 ,525 

411.208 

South  Dakota 

Northeast 

17,645 

2.927 

15,471 

27.183 

152.071 

Southeast 

14,839 

4,430 

19.403 

29.514 

160.641 

West 

27.283 

7.313 

17.778 

28.484 

150.221 

State  Total 

59.767 

14.670 

52.652 

85.181 

462.933 

Wyoming 

East 

48,460 

48.742 

65.944 

54.483 

305.076 

Northwest 

2.329 

975 

7.206 

9.390 

40.031 

Southwest 

36,261 

20.475 

29.191 

6,781 

36.645 

State  Total 

87,050 

70.192 

102.341 

70.654 

381 ,752 

United  States  16 
1 

;, 829, 184 

37,859.172 

25,192,726 

23,536,353 

104,798.205 

With  current  controls. 

Source:  State  and  County  Emissions  Reports,  National  Emissions  Data  System, 
Research  Triangle  Park.  North  Carolina.  1975. 
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facility  level  using  a  computer  model  prepared  for  the  1975  Economics  of 
Clean  Environment  ^  report.   Mining  and  manufacturing  pollutants  were 
allocated  to  study  areas  based  on  employment  shares  from  County  Business 
Patterns.  ^   Agriculture  and  forestry  pollutants  were  allocated  based  on 
land  under  cultivation  emd  areas  currently  forested.  ^  Cvirrent  water 
related  discharges  from  sources  studied  are  shown  in  Table  1-2. 

While  the  mechemism  for  computing  the  mining,  manufacturing,  and  agricul- 
ture and  forestry  pollutants  is  relatively  simplistic ,  other  methods 
investigated  proved  to  be  less  satisfactory.   The  General  Point  Source 
File"^  was  found  to  lack  adequate  data  on  flows  and  quantities  discharged 
while  an  investigation  of  two  draft  reports  on  agricultural  pollutants 
showed  much  lower  values  than  those  used.^ 

Best  Practiccible  Technology  (BPT)  cuid  Best  Available  Technology  (BAT)  , 
defined  by  EPA  pursuant  to  the  1972  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  ^  were  applied  to  public  waste  treatment  sources  assimiing 
removal  achieved  by  treatment  processes  requested  in  the  Needs  Survey. 
For  mining  cuid  manufacturing,  effects  of  BPT  and  BAT  were  estimated  for 
all  sources  based  on  the  expected  impact  of  EPA  effluent  guidelines  which 
are  still  being  promulgated.   For  1985  growth  alternatives,  BAT  was  as- 
sumed for  industry. 

The  results  of  the  calculations  discussed  above  lead  to  the  development 
of  two  sets  of  pollution  estimates:  1973  activities  with  existing  in- 
place  controls,  and  1973  activities  with  controls  required  for  the  future. 


1 

Office  of  Research  and  Development,  The  Economics  of  a  Clean  Environ- 
ment, EPA,  Washington,  D.C.,  1975. 
2 

U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  County  Business  Patterns,  U.S.  Government 

Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  1972. 
3 

U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  City  and  County  Data  Book,  U.S.  Government 

Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  1970. 
4 

Office  of  Water  Program  Operations,  General  Point  Source  (Computer) 

File,  EPA,  Washington,  D.C.,  1975. 

5 

Midwest  Research  Institute,  "Cost  and  Effectiveness  of  Control  of 

Pollution  from  Selected  Nonpoint  Soxirces,"  National  Commission  on 

Water  Quality,  Washington,  D.C.,  1975. 
6 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972,  P.L.  92-500. 
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Table  1-2 


TOTAL  WATER  POLLUTANTS  DISCHARGED  BY  STATE  AND  SUB-STATE  AREAS 

OLD  WEST  REGION 

1973 

(in  million  lbs.  per  year) 


1 


BOD 

SS 

Phosphates 

Old  West  Region2 

4,880.9 

315,043.8 

533.0 

Montana 

Northeast 

590.9 

38,926.1 

62.8 

Southeast 

552.1 

36,442.4 

59.1 

West 

144.1 

10,719.4 

15.6 

State  Total 

1.287.1 

86,087.9 

137.5 

Nebraska 

Central 

370.7 

24,195.2 

43.1 

East 

130.3 

2.721.1 

12.6 

Northeast 

257.6 

16,787.6 

27.7 

Southeast 

110.2 

6,399.1 

13.4 

West 

170.5 

11,207.5 

18.0 

SUte  Total 

1,039.3 

61,310.5 

114.8 

North  Dakota 

Northeast 

153.6 

9,548.1 

16.1 

Northwest 

210.4 

13,650.0 

22.2 

Southeast 

214.3 

14.010.0 

22.4 

Southwest 

308.5 

20,156.3 

34.6 

State  Total 

886.9 

57.364.4 

95.3 

South  Dakota 

Northeast 

237.0 

15.247.3 

25.5 

Southeast 

150.9 

9.268.7 

17.2 

West 

552.8 

37.424.7 

59.5 

State  Total 

940.8 

61.940.7 

102.2 

Wyoming 

East 

579.5 

38,804.6 

64.3 

Northwest 

59.9 

3.892.9 

6.2 

Southwest 

87.4 

5.642.8 

12.7 

State  Total 

726.8 

48.340.3 

83.2 

United  States 

45,429.4 

1,670,486.0 

4,457.1 

With  current  controls. 
2 

May  not  add  due  to  rounding. 
Source:  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  "Table  of  Water  Effluent 
Discharges  by  SIC",  1975;  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census,  County  Business 
Patterns,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. ,  1972. 
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4.0     Public  Costs 

An  investigation  was  made  into  the  public  and  private  investments  which 
must  be  made  to  meet  the  environmental  standards  considered  in  this 
analysis.   The  investments  are  generally  considered  to  be  of  two  types; 
the  initial  investment  in  physical  facilities  (capital  investment) ,  and 
ongoing  operations  and  maintenance  cost.   Using  an  assumption  of  the 
cost  of  capital  and  replacement  life,  it  is  possible  to  annualize 
the  capital  investment  and  combine  it  with  the  annual  operations  and 
maintenance  cost  to  produce  a  total  annual  cost  estimate.   The  costs 
reported  in  this  report  are  capital  investmerlt  and  annual  operations 
and  maintenance  costs. 

Public  environmental  control  costs  arise  from  inveslunents  in  sewage 
treatment  facilities  and  in  piablicly  operated  solid-waste  disposal 
facilities.   Costs  were  estimated  for  sewage  facilities  using  the 
Cost  of  Clean  Environment  model  discussed  earlier.   The  model  includes 
only  treatment  facilities,  interceptors,  and  collector  costs.   Solid 
waste  disposal  costs  were  estimated  from  the  1973  Cost  of  Clean  Air 
including  costs  associated  with  disposal  of  both  residential  and 
commercial  solid  waste.   Because  of  the  potential  inaccuracy  in  the 
estimate  and  its  small  magnitude  compared  to  sewage  costs,  the  solid 
waste  estimate  was  omitted  from  the  analysis  as  insignificant. 

Combined  sewer  overflow  costs  resulting  from  storm  waters  were  estimated 
independently  from  the  Needs  Survey  (see  Tcible  1-3)  .   Three  of  the 
five  States  in  the  Old  West  Region  indicated  a  need  for  combined  sewer 
overflow  correction  in  the  1974  Needs  Survey.   An  existing  model-*- 
was  used  to  determine  independent  estimates  of  capital  and  operations 
and  maintenance  costs  required  to  provide  storage  and  treatment  for 
the  2  year-1  hour  storm. 2  Private  costs  of  control  were  not  reported 
since  the  problems  of  estimation  make  it  impossible  to  produce  accurate 
data. 

5.0     Future  Pollutants  and  Costs 

The  next  stage  of  the  analysis  was  to  estimate  future  pollution  levels. 
Four  future  growth  alternatives  were  used.   The  four  alternatives  are 
listed  below  (see  Appendices  F  and  G  for  a  complete  discussion) : 

1)  Adjusted  OBERS  Baseline  -  This  represents  an  update  of 
the  published  OBERS  series  and  does  not  reflect  any 
large  new  energy  developments  beyond  1974. 

2)  Expected  Baseline  -  This  scenario  takes  into  account  the 
adjusted  OBERS  projection  plus  the  "best  estimate"  of 
energy  development  in  the  Region. 


1 

E.  Pechan  and  R.  Lviken,  "Determining  the  Cost  of  Correcting  Combined 
Sewer  Overflow  —  A  National  Assessment",  Working  Paper,  1975. 

2 

This  is  defined  as  the  most  severe  storm  of  1  hour  duration  that  can 
be  expected  on  the  average  every  2  years. 
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Table  1-3 

COMBINED  SEWER  OVERFLOW  COSTS 
OLD  WEST  REGION  AND  NATION 

1974 
(in  millions  of  1973  dollars) 


Area 
Old  West  Region 
Montana 
Nebraska 
North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 
Wyoming 
United  States 


Model's  Estimate 
Number      Need       Model's    Annual  Operation 
of       Survey      Estimate        and 
Facilities  Capital  Cost  Capital  Cost  Maintenance  Cost 


14 
7 
3 
4 
0 
0 
919 


687 

7 

630 

50 

0 

0 

31,076 


387 

40 

263 

84 

0 

0 

23,197 


10 
1 
7 
2 
0 
0 
612 


Source:  Office  of  Research  and  Development,  The  Economics  of  a  Clean 
Environment,  EPA,  Washington,  D.C.,  1975. 
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3)  Low  Estimate  Alternative  -  This  scenario  includes  les;; 
energy  development  than  the  expected  baseline  projection. 

4)  High  Estimate  Alternative  -  This  scenario  assumes  a 
higher  rate  of  growth  for  energy  development. 

New  growth  between  1973  and  1985  will  either  result  from  expansion  of 
existing  facilities  (which  will  require  controls)  or  from  new  facilities 
at  a  control  level  required  for  new  sources  (New  Source  Performance 
Standards) .   These  control  levels  approximate  the  SIP  controls  for  air 
pollutants  and  BAT  for  water  pollutants.   Thus  future  pollution  levels 
can  be  estimated  by  determining  what  current  pollution  would  be  with 
future  projected  control  levels,  and  increasing  this  to  account  for  ex- 
pected growth  in  pollution  generating  activities  under  the  various  growth 
alternatives.   In  making  these  projections  future  residential  population 
was  obtained  from  the  projections  for  each  growth  alternative.   Industrial 
pollution  projections  were  determined  from  the  manufacturing  and  mining 
earnings  projections  made  in  constant  dollars.   Vehicle  miles  travel  data 
were  obtained  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation.-'-   The  projected 
data  were  adjusted  to  the  appropriate  population  level  by  assioming  a 
constant  vehicle  miles  traveled  (VMT)  per  capita  relationship.   Finally, 
the  public  utility  calculations  were  based  on  the  OBERS  historic  and 
adjusted  baseline  alternatives.   This  growth  was  supplemented  in  the  other 
alternatives  by  data  estimated  for  the  specific  new  energy  development 
facilities  anticipated  in  the  Old  West  Region  (see  Appendix  G) . 

Energy-related  developments  in  the  Region  will  generate  both  air  and  water 
pollutants  considered  in  this  study.  Table  1-4  illustrates  the  pollutants 
associated  with  typical  size  facilities. 

a)     Air  Pollutants 

Air  residual  estimates  are  based  on  the  following  assumptions  and  could 
change  significantly  if  these  assumptions  are  violated: 

1)  Coal  electrification  and  gasification  plants  will  employ 
required  particulate  reduction  technology  as  well  as  SOx 
scrubber  systems  with  90  percent  removal  efficiencies. 
No  special  NOx  reduction  technologies  are  employed.   The 
latter  is  not  needed  to  meet  current  Federal  standards. 

2)  Coal  gasification  plants  will  purchase  electrical  power 
rather  than  generate  it  on  site. 

3)  Wastewater  containing  ammonia  and  hydrogen  cyanide  will  be 
treated  and  ponded  rather  than  incinerated,  thys  eliminating 
additional  particulate  discharges. 


1 

Department  of  Program  Management,  "1974  Interstate  Cost  Estimates",  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation,  Washington,  D.C.,  1974. 
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Table  1-4 

POLLUTANTS  FROM  ENERGY  RELATED  FACILITIES 

OLD  WEST  REGION 

1985 

(in  tons  per  year) 


Process  and  Plant 
Size 


Coal  fired  steam  turbine 
1000  megawatts 

Coal  gasification,  Lurgi 

250  million  cubic  feet  per  day 

Coal  mining,  surface 
10  million  tons  per  year 


POLLUTANTS 

Parti c. 

SOx 

NOx 

BODl 

ssi 

2,200 

5,100 

25,000 

-0- 

-0- 

300 

950 

12,300 

-0- 

-0- 

146 

13 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

Data  for  energy  related  water  pollutants  assumes  the  elimination  of  all  discharges 
as  mandated  in  PL  92-500. 


Source:  University  of  Oklahoma,  "Energy  Alternatives:  A  Comparative  Analysis", 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  Washington,  D.C.,  1974. 
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4)    Coal  gasification  plants  will  incinerate  carbonyl  sulfide, 
carbon  disulfide  and  hydrogen  sulfide  into  SO2. 

b)    Water  Residuals 

Water  pollution  estimates  are  based  on  the  following  assumptions,  and 
could  alter  significantly  if  these  assumptions  are  violated; 

1)  Coal  gasification  plants  will  install  pollution  reduction 
technologies  similar  to  advanced  coking  plants  which 
eliminates  most  of  the  phenols,  oils,  and  tars  and  ammonia. 

2)  Coal  electrification  plants  will  install  cooling  towers. 

In  most  of  the  conversion  processes,  there  will  be  no  aqueous  outfalls 
(i.e.,  dumping  of  waste  water  into  surface  water)  directly  from  the 
process.   The  two  exceptions  are  possibly  power  plant  blow-down  and 
wastewater  pvunped  out  of  a  pit  mine.   The  wastewater  from  the  gasifica- 
tion process  will  be  pumped  into  lined  evaporation  ponds. 

6.0     Relative  Pollution  Impacts 

Relative  1985  pollution  emissions  for  alternative  futures  are  shown  in 
Tables  1-5  and  1-6,  for  selected  air  and  water  residuals.   The  table 
presents  data  for  each  State  and  the  five  sxib-State  areas  expected  to 
undergo  significant  energy  developanents . 

An  analysis  of  the  results  of  Tables  1-5  and  1-6  lead  to  the  following 
general  conclusions: 

1)  Changes  in  relative  emissions  are  more  pronounced  at 
the  sub-State  area  level  than  at  the  State  level  since 
the  new  growth  represents  large  concentrated  sources  of 
emissions. 

2)  Relative  water  emissions  will  not  change  significantly 
under  any  development  alternative. 


3)    Significant  increases  of  NOx  will  occur  in  a  number  of 
areas.   SOx  may  increase  in  one  sub-State  area  due  to 
a  lack  of  significant  current  baseline  emissions. 

If  the  emissions  were  analyzed  on  a  county- by- county  basis,  more 
significant  relative  increases  would  be  apparent  due  to  the  large 
size  of  proposed  new  energy  sources  relative  to  existing  sources  in 
a  small  geographic  area. 
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Table  1-5 

RELATIVE  RESIDUAL  EMISSIONS  FROM  ALTERNATIVE  GROWTH  PROJECTIONS 

OLD  WEST  REGION 
1985 
(1973  emissions  =  100) 


Adjusted 

High 

Low 

OBERS 

Expected 

Estimate 

Estimate 

State  Area 

Baseline 

Baseline 

Alternative 

Alternative 

Montana 

Particulate 

55 

58 

61 

57 

SOx 

10 

12 

13 

11 

NOx 

81 

102 

123 

91 

BOD 

98 

98 

98 

99 

SS 

97 

97 

97 

97 

Nebraska 

Particulate 

31 

34 

37 

33 

SOx 

49 

60 

68 

56 

N0„ 
BOO 

67 

95 

104 

85 

91 

91 

91 

91 

SS 

100 

100 

100 

100 

North  Dakota 

Particulate 

29 

38 

42 

35 

SOx 

34 

53 

57 

46 

NOx 
B06 

78 

156 

179 

122 

98 

98 

98 

98 

SS 

100 

100 

100 

100 

South  Dakota 

Particulate 

33 

35 

39 

35 

SOx 

58 

74 

104 

74 

NOx 

44 

65 

108 

65 

BOD 

99 

99 

99 

99 

SS 

98 

98 

98 

98 

Wyoming 

Particulate 

52 

79 

87 

64 

SOx 

29 

62 

72 

50 

NOx 

83 

191 

231 

152 

BOD 

99 

99 

99 

99 

SS 

98 

98 

98 

98 

Source:  See  Table  XI-1. 
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Table  1-6 

RELATIVE  RESIDUAL  EMISSIONS  FROM  ALTERNATIVE 

GROWTH  PROJECTIONS 

OLD  WFST  REGION  -  SIIR-STATE  ARFAS 
1985 

(1973  emissions  =  100) 


Selected 
Sub-State  Area 

Southeast  Montana 
Particulate 

NOx 

Southwest  North  Dakota 
Particulate 
SOx 
NOx 

Northeast  South  Dakota 
Particulate 
SOx 
NOx 

Southwest  Wyoming 
Particulate 
SOx 
NOx 

East  Wyoming 
Particulate 
SOx 
NOx 


Adjusted 
OBERS 
Baseline 

Expected 
Baseline 

High 
Estimate 
Alternative 

Low 

Estimate 

Alternative 

50 
10 
98 

55 

11 

127 

58 

12 

161 

53 

10 

114 

23 

27 

101 

41 

50 
244 

46 

56 

286 

34 

42 

182 

74 
90 
37 

80 
165 
108 

91 
318 
251 

80 
165 
108 

49 

30 

151 

85 
101 
360 

94 
114 
406 

69 

90 

313 

52 
28 
79 

73 

45 

134 

80 

54 

175 

59 
33 
94 

Source:  See  Table  XI -1 
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7.0     1973  and  Future  Air  Pollution  Emissions  | 

Estimates  of  base  year  and  future  air  pollutant  discharges  for  the 
five  States  in  the  Region  and  five  selected  sub-State  areas  are 
shown  in  Tables  1-7  through  1-12.   The  relative  changes  from  1973 
to  1985  represent  the  combined  effects  of  two  factors: 
1)  the  decrease  in  emissions  caused  by  imposition  of  new  controls  on 
existing  sources,  and  2)  the  increase  in  emissions  caused  by  growth 
of  activities  producing  pollution. 

The  results  indicate  that  new  energy  related  sources  will  account  for 
a  significant  quantity  of  emissions  in  those  States  and  siab-State 
areas  receiving  them.   In  other  areas,  pollutant  emissions  will 
decrease  based  on  imposition  of  new  controls.   Particulate  matter  will 
show  improvement  in  all  States  and  sub-State  areas  under  all  growth 
projections.   SOx  will  increase  in  some  cases  while  NOx  will  often  show  a 
large  increase,  directly  attributable  to  new  energy  sources. 

8.0     1973  and  Future  Water  Pollution  Emissions  and  Public  Costs 

Tables  1-13  through  1-17  show  base  year  and  future  water  emissions 
and  public  costs  by  State.  Costs  listed  under  current  control 
represent  the  replacement  value  of  existing  facilities  and  associated 
annual  operations  and  maintenance  costs . 

The  results  indicate  that  additional  growth  will  have  minimal  effect  on 
the  water  pollutants  studied.   Since  BAT  for  energy  related  facilities  per- 
mits no  discharge  of  pollutants  including  BOD  and  SS,  these  emissions  will 
decrease  to  zero  under  all  growth  scenarios.'^  Regardless  of  the  degree  of 
new  abatement  projects  though,  water  pollution  would  not  be  affected 
significcintly  under  einy  reasonable  alternative  level  of  growth  since  the  Region 
is  dominated  by  non-point  (e.g.,  agriculture)  sources  of  pollution.   This 
would  be  shown  by  ambient  environmental  analysis  which  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  effort. 

New  public  costs  under  any  growth  alternative  will  be  high,  represent- 
ing almost  half  of  the  replacement  value  of  current  facilities. 
Howovor,  the  incremental  costs  of  the  various  growth  alternatives 
will  be  minor.   The  majority  of  public  investment  will  be  required  to 
meet  1983  standards  of  the  1972  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  for  the  existing  population.   Some  of  this  investment  will  be 
eligible  for  Federal  grant  assistance  (up  to  75  percent  for  individually 
approved  projects).   However,  unless  the  allocation  formula  is  changed  or 
significant  new  funds  are  appropriated  by  Congress,  it  is  unlikely  tliat 
Federal  support  will  be  forthcoming  on  most  of  the  required  facilities. 

1  Assumes  full  conqpliance  with  Federal  and  State  air  pollution  control  laws 

and  the  State  Air  Quality  Maintenance  Plans. 
^  Assumes  full  compliance  with  Federal  and  State  water  pollution  control 

laws. 
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APPENDIX  J 


COfJMUNITY  FACILITY 
REqUIREMENTS  IN  MAJOR 
ENERGY  DEVELOPMENT  SUB-STATE  AREAS 


t 


f 
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i-0    InLroduction 

'Itiis  appendix  provides  an  estimate  of  community  facilities  requirements 
needed  between  1975  and  1985  to  accommodate  increased  populations  in  the 
major  energy  development  areas  of  the  Old  West  Region.   An  estimate  of 
public  capital  costs  to  accommodate  these  persons  is  provided. 

2.0    Population  to  be  Accommodated 

As  Chapter  X  ajid  Appendices  F  and  G  indicate,  major  population  increases 
as  a  result  of  energy-related  developments  are  projected  to  occur  in 
Southeast  Montana,  Southwest  North  Dakota,  and  East  and  Southwest  Wyoming. 
The  adjusted  OBERS  baseline  projections  showed  a  continuation  of  past 
trends  to  1985  without  consideration  of  energy-related  developments  beyond 
1974.   Table  J-1  shows  the  population  increases  that  need  to  be  accommoda- 
ted between  1975  and  1980  and  between  1975  and  1985  in  these  four  sub- 
State  areas  above  and  beyond  the  adjusted  OBERS  baseline  projections  — 
that  is,  population  increases  associated  largely  with  energy- related  devel- 
opments.  For  example,  in  the  expected  baseline  projection,  about  106 
thousand  persons  will  have  to  be  accommodated  in  the  four  sub-State  areas 
in  1985  above  and  beyond  what  was  expected  in  the  adjusted  OBERS  projections. 
This  is  the  "best  estimate"  of  the  additional  1985  population  that  will  need 
to  be  accommodated  in  these  areas  as  a  result  of  energy- related  developments. 

3.0     Community  Facilities  Requirements 

This  additional  population  will  have  to  reside  in  new  and/or  existing 
communities.   Schools,  roads,  recreation  areas,  hospitals  and  other  public 
services  will  be  required.   Given  1)  the  expected  location  of  most  of  the 
energy-related  developments,  2)  a  general  paucity  of  vacant,  adequate  housing 
in  the  Region  and  especially  in  these  areas  (see  Chapter  VII  and  Appendix  C) , 
and  3)  the  probable  lack  of  other  facilities  and  services  in  these  areas ,  it 
is  expected  that  substantial  amounts  of  new  or  improved  community  facilities 
will  be  needed  to  accommodate  expected  population  increases.   Tables  J-2 
through  J- 5  provide  an  estimate  of  expected  capital  costs  assuming  the  need 
for  new  or  expanded  facilities  to  accommodate  these  population  increases. 

Table  J-2  provides  an  estimate  of  unit  capital  costs  for  community  faci- 
lities to  accommodate  about  33  thousand  persons  in  a  new  low  density  (5.5 
person  per  acre)  residential  community  (this  density  is  typical  of  Region 
towns  and  cities) .   These  cost  estimates  were  adapted  as  shown  from  a  prior 
study  by  Real  Estate  Research  Corporation.   As  indicated,  in  a  planned  low 
density  community  accommodating  about  33  thousand  persons,  public  capital 
costs  for  the  facilities  shown  would  amount  to  about  $75.8  million  (in 
1973  dollars) .   If  unplanned  sprawl  were  allowed  to  occur,  these  costs 
could  rise  to  $111.2  million. 


This  approach  provides  a  basis  for  determining  the  expected  general  range 

of  public  facility  costs  to  accommodate  projected  population  increases.   Future 

einalyses  at  the  local  level  would  provide  more  definitive  and  detailed 

cost  estimates. 
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Table  J-1 


( 


1 

PROJECTED  POPULATION  INCREASES 

IN  SUB-STATE  AREAS  WITH  MAJOR 

'  ENERGY- RELATED  DEVELOPMENTS 

OLD  WEST  REGION 

1975-1985 

(in  thousands  of  persons) 

Area 

Low 
Expected  Baseline    Estimate  Alternative 
1^75-1960  1975-1985  1975-1980  1975-1985 

High 

Estimate  Alternative 

1975-1980  1976-1985 

Montana 
Southeast 

13 

16        7       10 

29 

48 

North  Dakota 
Southwest 

20 

27        6        13 

37 

51 

Wyoming 
East 
Southwest 

35 
17 

41        11        18 
22       nil      nil 

60 
18 

82 
23 

Total  85      106       24        41       144       204 


Note:  Estimates  take  into  account  only  those  sub-State  areas  with  major 
population  increases  above  the  adjusted  OBERS  projections  to 
1980  and  1985.  Population  projection  increases  shown  in  this  table 
"■    represent  what  is  expected  to  occur  in  mining- related  development 
areas  above  and  beyond  adjusted  OBERS  population  projections  for 
1980  and  1985  (see  Appendix  F  and  Chapter  X). 
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I  iM.  .1  :• 

CAIMIAI.  i.i'  .!  I  M  IMATK  ')[ 
NEW  LOW  DiNSfTY  '^1  S  iDI  N  I  lAL  COMMUNITIES 
(in  thou'.dnd:,  of  l'173  dollars) 


Low  Dens i 
Gov ' t . 

tj   Planned 
Private 

Low  Den! 

sity  Sprawl 

Type  of  Cost 

Gov't. 

Private 

Residential 

0 

318,219 

0 

320,400 

Open  Space/Recreation 

1,781 

1,187 

2,147 

537 

Schools  ^ 

45,38? 

0 

45,381 

0 

Police,  Fire,  Library, 

Other  Public 

3,307 

0 

3,663 

0 

2 
Hospitals 

6,440 

0 

6,440 

0 

Churches 

0 

6,255 

0 

6,255 

Solid  Waste  Collection  and 

Disposal 

77 

180 

77 

180 

Streets  and  Roads 

6,7')4 

27,016 

22,779 

15,186 

Utilities 

9,489 

37,955 

24,790 

37,184 

Land 

2,S69 

23,123 

5,908 

23,631 

Total 

75,799 

413,935 

111,185 

403,373 

Note:  Assumes  10,000  dwelling  unit-^. ,  75  percent  single-family  clustered  units 
and  25  percent  single-family  conventional  units,  housing  33,000  persons 
including  11,000  school  children  in  6,000  acres. 

Source  assumed  about  20  percent  of  school  investments  would  be  private.  This 
review  assumes  zero  percent. 

^   Source  assumed  all  hospitals  woulr)  be  t:,rivately  financed.  This  review  assumes 
100  percent  public  funding  of  cap-tal  cpsts. 

Source:  Real  Estate  Research  Corporation,  fhe  Costs  of  Sprawl:  Detailed  Cost 

Analysis,  prepared  for  CEQ,  HUD  and  EPA,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  April,  1974. 
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Table  J-3 

CAPITAL  COST  ESTIMATE 
OF  RETAIL  COMMERCIAL  FACILITIES  TO 
SERVE  NEW  RESIDENTIAL  COMMUNITIES 
(in  thousands  of  1973  dollars  to  serve  33,000  persons) 


Type  of  Cost 

Community  Strip 
(24  acres) 

Community  Center 
(U  acres) 

Public  Total 

734.8 

476.7 

Public  Streets 

(331.2) 

(215.8) 

Public  Utilities 

(349.1) 

(225.4) 

Public  Land 

(54.5) 

(35.6) 

Private  Total 

6,819.7 

5,546.2 

Total 

7,554.5 

6  022.9 

Source:  See  Table  J-2. 
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Tabic  J-1 

PER  CAPITA  rilBLJC  CAPITAL 

COST  OF  NEW  COMMUNITIES 

(in  1973  dollars) 


Open  Space  Recreation 
Schools 

Police,  Fire,  Library, 
Other  Public 

Hospitals 

Solid  Waste  Collection 
and  Disposal 

Streets  and  Roads 

Utilities 

Land 

Total 


Source:  See  Tables  J-2  and  .1-3. 


Low  D( 
Residential 

?nsity  t  idnr 
Commercial 

leu 
Total 

Residential 

—     •' — 1 

Commercial 

Total 

53.97 

p 

53.97 

65.06 

0 

65.06 

1,375.21 

0 

1,375.21 

1,375.18 

0 

1,375.18 

100.21 

0 

100.21 

111.00 

0 

'11.00 

195.15 

0 

195.15 

195.15 

0 

195.15 

2.33 

0 

2.33 

2.33 

0 

2.33 

204.67 

6. 

54 

211.21 

690.27 

10.04 

700.31 

287.55 

6. 

83 

294.38 

751.21 

10.58 

761.79 

77.85 

1. 

08 

78.93 

179.03 

1.65 

180.68 

2,296.94 

14. 

,45 

2,311.39 

3,369.24 

22.27 

3,391.51 

}    0 
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Table  J-5 

PUBLIC  CAPITAL  COSTS  FOR  ACCOMMODATING  POTENTIAL 
NEW  COMMUNITY  POPULATIONS  IN  SUB-STATE  AREAS 
WITH  MAJOR  ENERGY- RELATED  DEVELOPMENTS 
OLD  WEST  REGION 
Iq75-1QR5 
(in  millions  of  1973  dollars) 


Area 


Expected  Baseline 
1^75-1^80  157S-196& 


Low 

Estimate  Alternative 
1975-198(5'   1975-1985 


High 
Estimate  Alternative 
19>5-1 980     1975-1985 


Low  Density  Planned 


Montana 
Southeast 

30.0 

37.0 

16.2 

23.1 

67.0 

110.9 

North  Dakota 
Southwest 

46.2 

62.4 

13.9 

30.0 

85.5 

117.9 

Wyoming 
East 
Southwest 

80.9 
39.3 

94.8 
50.8 

25.4 
nil 

41.6 
nil 

138.7 
41.6 

189.5 
53.2 

Total 


IQfi.S 


245.0 


55.5 


94.8 


332.8 


471.5 


Area 


Low  Density  Sprawl 


Montana 
Southeast 

44.1 

54.3 

23.7 

33.9 

98.4 

162.8 

North  Dakota 
Sou  Lowest 

67.6 

91.6 

20.3 

44.1 

125.5 

173.0 

Wyomi  ng 
East 
Southwest 

118.7 
57.7 

139.1 
74.6 

37.3 
nil 

61.0 
nil 

203.5 
61.0 

278.1 
78.0 

Total 


288.3 


359.5 


81.4 


139.1 


488.4 


691.9 


Source:   See  Tables  J-1  and  J-4. 
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Table  J-3  shows  some  minor  additional  public  capital  cost  requirements  for 
retail  commercial  facilities,  and  TeUale  J-4  combines  the  results  for  public 
costs  shown  in  Tables  J-2  and  J-3  and  puts  these  capital  costs  on  a  per 
capita  basis.   These  results  are  then  applied  to  the  projected  additional 
population  requirements  (Table  J-1)  to  estimate  the  total  public  community 
capital  costs  needed  to  accommodate  these  persons.   Table  J-5,  for  example, 
indicates  that  for  the  expected  baseline  projection,  and  assuming  low 
density  planned  communities,  pviblic  community  investment  costs  of  about 
$245  million  (in  1973  dollars)  would  be  needed  between  1975  and  1985 
to  accommodate  additional  energy-related  populations  in  the  four  sub- 
State  eureas.   These  capital  costs  would  climb  to  about  $360  million 
(in  1973  dollars)  if  communities  were  allowed  to  grow  in  an  unplanned 
manner  resulting  in  sprawl.   On  the  other  hand,  private  residential  and 
other  private  community  costs  would  amount  to  over  $1.3  billion  (in  1973) 
in  either  case. 


• 
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APPENDIX  K 

LAND  REQUIREMENTS 
••  FOR  COAL  iMINING  AND 
RELATED  ENERGY  DEVELOPMENTS 


i 


^ 


^ 
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1.0  Introduction 


§J 


Hiis  appendix  provides  an  estimate  of  land  requirements  for  coal  strip- 
mining  and  related  enerqy  developments  in  the  Region  through  1985.   esti- 
mates are  also  provided  on  the  expected  1)  impact  of  these  land  require- 
ments on  agricultural  output  and  2)  the  cost  for  rehabilitating  strip- 
mined  lands. 

2.0    Land  Requirements 

Tables  K-1  through  K-3  provide  data  on  land  requirements  during  the  1975- 
1985  period  for  coal  strip  mining,  power  and  coal  gasification  plants  and 
community  facilities  requirements  associated  with  expected  population  in- 
creases in  sub-State  areas  with  major  energy-related  developments.  Table 
K-4  aggregates  these  data  (for  the  three  alternative  projections  of  possi- 
ble energy  development)  to  provide  an  estimate  of  total  land  requirements 
associated  with  these  energy  developments. 

Tables  K-1  through  K-3  are  self-explanatory  with  regard  to  assumptions 
on  land  requirements  for  various  energy-related  activities,  data  sources, 
and  method  of  calculation.   However,  Table  K-1  assumes  careful,  planned 
rehabilitation  of  strip-mined  lands  in  the  Region. ■'^ 

Table  K-4  indicates,  for  example,  that  between  1975  and  1985  Region-wide 
land  requirements  for  these  various  activities  in  the  expected  baseline 
projection  cunount  to  about  65  thousand  acres.   Of  this,  about  35  thousand 
acres  would  be  of  strip-mined  lands  (excluding  over  5  thousand  acres  of 
rehabilitated  land)  ,  cibout  11  thousand  acres  would  be  for  power  and  gasi- 
fication plant  sitings,  and  about  19  thousand  acres  would  be  for  community 
expansion  or  development.   The  range  of  possible  land  requirements  between 
1975  and  1985  was  from  about  40  thousand  acres  (low  estimate  alternative) 
to  108  thousand  acres  (high  estimate  alternative) . 

3.0    Impact  on  Agricultural  Output 

Using  the  results  of  Table  K-4,  and  the  assiomptions  as  stated  in  Table  K-5, 
it  appears  that  the  loss  of  lands  to  coal  associated  developments  between 
now  and  1985  would  have  some  impact  on  agricultural  output,  but  that  this 
impact  would  be  relatively  small.   For  example,  the  estimated  value  of 
livestock  and  grain  losses  as  a  result  of  land  requirements  would  amount 
to  less  than  $600  thousand  (1972  prices  and  production  levels)  in  1985 
using  the  expected  baseline  projection.   This  compares  with  a  total  value; 
of  crop  and  livestock  output  in  the  Region  of  about  $8.7  billion  in  1973. 


r 


Although  these  calculations  are  based  on  land  rehabilitation  data  for 
strip-mined  lands  provided  by  the  Northern  Great  Plains  Resource  Program, 
a  number  of  questions  remain  to  be  answered  on  the  feasibility  of  reha- 
bilitating certain  types  of  land.   In  addition,  there  currently  exists 
an  institutional  or  legal  issue.   There  are  State  laws,  but  no  Federal 
laws  to  guide  land  reclamation  activities.   However,  much  of  the  expected 
strip  mining  is  likely  to  occur  on  Federally-controlled  lands. 

Again,  this  analysis  is  based  on  an  averaging  of  data  provided  by  the 
Northern  Great  Plains  Resource  Program  study.   Local  variations  will 
exist  depending  on  type  and  sizes  of  farms,  the  kind  of  land  and  terrain, 
and  the  way  in  which  particular  mining  units  are  developed. 
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Table  K-1 

LAND  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 

COAL  STRIP  MINING 

OLD  WEST  REGION 

1975-1985 

(in  thousands  of  acres) 


. 

Low 

Hiqh 

Expected 

Baseline 

Estimate 

Alternative 

Estimate 

Alternative 

Area 

1975-1980 

1975-1966 

1975-1980 

1976-1985 

1^75-1^60  1975-1966 

Montana 

Southeast 

Gross 

4.4 

11.9 

3.5 

8.8 

6.0 

16.9 

Rehabilitated 

0.0 

1.8 

0.0 

1.5 

0.0 

2.1 

Net 

4.4 

10.1 

3.5 

7.3 

6.0 

14.8 

North  Dakota 

Southwest 

Gross 

2.3 

7.0 

1.9 

5.4 

2.6 

9.2 

Rehabilitated 

0.0 

0.9 

0.0 

0.8 

0.0 

1.0 

Net 

2.3 

6.1 

1.9 

4.6 

2.6 

8.2 

Wyomi  ng 

East 

Gross 

5.9 

17.5 

4.4 

12.5 

8.4 

28.7 

Rehabilitation 

0.0 

2.1 

0.0 

1.7 

o.n 

2.7 

Net 

5.9 

15.4 

4.4 

10.8 

8.4 

26.0 

Southwest 

Gross 

1.6 

4.4 

1.3 

3.8 

1.6 

4.7 

Rehabilitation 

0.0 

0.6 

0.0 

0.5 

0.0 

0.6 

Net 

1.6 

3.8 

1.3 

3.3 

1.6 

4.1 

Total 

Gross 

14.2 

40.8 

11.1 

30.5 

18.6 

59.5 

Rehabilitation 

0.0 

5.4 

0.0 

4.5 

0.0 

6.4 

Net 

14.2 

35.4 

11.1 

26.0 

18.6 

53.1 

Note:  Assumes  requires  25  acres  per  million  tons  of  coal  mined  and  7.5  years 

for  rehabilitation  of  land  (5  years  for  cropland,  10  years  for  rangeland). 
Also  assumes  1975  production  in  millions  of  tons  as  follows:  Southeast 
Montana  21;  Southwest  North  Dakota  11;  East  Wyoming  20;  and  Southwest  Wyo- 
ming 6.  Assumptions  are  applied  to  respective  alternative  coal  production 
projections  shown  in  Appendix  G,  Table  G-1. 

Source:  Land  requirements  assumptions  based  on  Northern  Great  Plains  Resource 

Program  (NGPRP),  "Draft  Report",  Septenfcer,  1974;  and  NGPRP,  "Effects  of 
Coal  Development  in  the  Northern  Great  Plains",  April,  1975;  and  D. 
Freudenthal,  et  al..  Coal  Development  Alternatives  (State  of  Wyoming),  1974. 
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Area 

Montana 

Southeast 
Nebraska 

Central 

East 
North  Dakota 

Southwest 
South  Dakota 

Northeast 
Wyom1 ng 

East 

Southwest 
Total 


Table  K-2 

LAND  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  NEW 
POWER  AND  COAL  GASIFICATION  PLANTS 
OLD  WEST  REGION 
1975-1985 
(in  tnousands  of  acres) 


Expected  Baseline 
1975-1980  1975-1985 


.66       1.36 


Low  High 

Estimate  Alternative  Estimate  Alternative 
1976-1580  1975-I5iib     1575-1560  1975-1985 


.66   .66 


1.36   3.76 


.60 
.60 


1.20 
.60 


.60 
.00 


.60 
.60 


1.20 
.60 


1.80 
.60 


1.71   3.51 


.44    .44 


.83 
1.50 


1.20 
2.33 


/ 


6.34  10.64 


.85  1.71 

.44  .44 

.00  .33 

1.00  1.92 

3.55  6.26 


2.51   4.91 


.44   1.32 


.88 
1.92 

8.91 


2.70 

2.83 

17.92 


Note:  Assumes  requires  1-000  acres  per  1,000  megawatts  for  power  plants  and  1.000 
acres  for  gasification  plant  producing  250  million  cubic  feet  per  day. 
Assumptions  are  applied  to  alternative  development  schedules  of  POWf^^JnHiy 
gasification  plants  as  shown  in  Tables  G-3  and  G-4,  respectively,  of  Appendix 

G. 

Source:See  Table  K-1. 
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Table  K-3 

LAND  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  EXPECTED  POPULATION  INCREASES 
IN  SUB-STATE  AREAS  WITH  MAJOR  ENERGY  RELATED  DEVELOPMENTS 

1975-1985 
(in  thousands  of  acres) 


r 


Area 


Montana 

Southeast 

2.4 

North  Dakota 

Southwest 

3.6 

Wyoming 

East 
Southwest 

6.4 
3.1 

Low  High 

Expected  Baseline       Estimate  Alternative     Estimate  Alternative 
1975-1980     1975-1985     1975-1980     1975-1985     1975-1980  1975-1985 


2.9 


4.9 


7.5 
4.0 


1.3 


1.1 


2.0 
nil 


1.8 


2.4 


3.3 
nil 


5.3 


6.7 


10.9 
3.3 


8.7 


9.3 


14.9 
4.2 


Total 


15.5 


19.3 


4.4 


7.5 


26.2 


37.1 


Note:  Assumes  5.5  persons  per  acre,  as  shown  in  explanation  to  Table 
J-2  of  Appendix  J.  This  is  then  applied  to  alternative  expected 
population  increases  as  shown  in  Table  J-1  of  Appendix  J. 


c 
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Table  K-4 

SUMMARY  OF  LAND  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 

COAL  ASSOCIATED  DEVELOPMENTS 

OLD  WEST  REGION 

1975-1985 

(in  thousands  of  acres) 


Lfltt  High 

Expected  Baseline     Estimate  Alternative  Estimate  Alternative 


1975-1980 

1975-1985  1975-1980 

1975-1985 

1975- 

T980 

1975-1985 

Montana 

Southeast 

, 

Coal  Mining  (net) 

4.4 

10.1 

3.5 

7.3 

6.0 

14.8 

Power  and  Gasification 

0.7 

1.4 

0.7 

0.7 

1.4 

3.8 

Population  Increases 

2.4 

2.9 

1.3 

1.8 

5.3 

8.7 

Nebraska 

Central 

Power  and  Gasification 

0.6 

1.2 

0.6 

0.6 

1.2 

1.8 

East 

Power  and  Gasification 

0.6 

0.6 

0.0 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

North  Dakota 

Southwest 

Coal  Mining  (net) 

2.3 

6.1 

1.9 

4.6 

2.6 

8.2 

Power  and  Gasification 

1.7 

3.5 

0.9 

1.7 

2.5 

4.9 

Population  Increases 

3.6 

4.9 

1.1 

2.4 

6.7 

9.3 

South  Dakota 
Northeast 

Power  and  Gasification 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


1.3 


Wyoini  ng 
East 

Coal   Mining  (net)  5.9  -15.4 

Pov^er  and  Gasification  0.8  1.2 

Population  Increases  54  7.5 

SOUttlW(!SL 

Coal  Mining  (net)  1.6  3.8 

Power  and  Gasification  1.5  2.3 

Population  Increases  3.1  4.0 


Total 


36.0     65.3 


4.4 
0.0 
2,0 


1.3 
1.0 

0.0 

19.1 


10.8 
0.3 
3.3 


3.3 
1.9 

0.0 

39.7 


8.4 

0.9 

10.9 


1.6 
1.9 
3.3 

53.7 


26.0 

2.7 

14.9 


4.1 
2.8 
4.2 

108.1 


Note:  Aggregated  from  Tables  K-1,  K-2  and  K-3. 


t 
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Table  K-5 

AGRICULTURAL  LAND,  PRODUCTION  AND  VALUE  LOSSES  AS  A  RESULT  OF 
COAL  ASSOCIATED  DEVELOPMENTS 
OLD  WEST  REGION 
1980  and  1985 


Expected  Baseline 
T9S^ 


1980 


Amount  of  Land 
(in  thousands  of 

36.0 

acres) 

Rangeland 

27.0 

Cropland 

7.2 

Forestland 

1.8 

Production  Losses 
(annual) 

Animal  Unit 
Months  (in 
thousands) 

9.0 

Bushels  of  Grain 
(in  thousands) 

216 

Value  of  Losses 

(in  millions  on 
annual  dollars) 

.324 

Livestock 
(1972  prices) 

.054 

Grain 

(1972  prices) 

.270 

Low 
Estimate  Alternative 


High 
Estimate  Alternative 
T?8S  m^ 


65.3        19.1 


49.0 

13.0 

3.3 

16.3 
390 

.585 
.098 

.487 


14.3 
3.8 
1.0 

4.8 
114 

.171 
,029 

,142 


39.7         53.7 


29.8 

40.3 

7.9 

10.7 

2.0 

2.7 

9.9 
237 

.355 
.059 

.296 


13.4 
321 

.481 
.080 

.401 


108.1 

81.1 

21.6 

5.4 

27.0 
648 

.972 
.162 

.810 


Note:        Assumes  75  percent  of  land  in  rangeland,  20  percent  cropland,  and  5  percent 
forestland;  rangeland  can  accommodate  one  animal-unit-month  (AUM)   in  3  acres, 
and  grain  production  (weighted  wheat,  barley,  corn)  will  amount  to  30  bushels 
per  acre;  and  value  is  $6  per  AUM  and  $1.25  per  bushel   (weighted).     Assump- 
tions applied  to  appropriate  land  requirements  as  shown  in  Table  K-4. 

Source:     Assumptions  obtained  from  Northern  Great  Plains  Resource  Program  Study  (see 
Table  K-1). 
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4 . 0    Cost  of  Land  Uehabilitation 

T.iblf>  K-6  provides  an  estimate  of  land  rehabilitation  costs  for  strip- 
mLnod  coal  lands  in  tlie  Region.   The  costs  associated  with  such  rehabili- 
tation in  the  expected  baseline  projection  amount  to  about  $51  million 
(in  1973  dollars)  for  the  period  1975-1985.   This  assumes  rehabilitation 
costs  (as  indicated)  of  $1,250  per  acre  (in  1973  prices) .   These  require- 
ments for  rehabilitation,  it  is  assumed,  would  be  placed  on  the  private 
coal  mining  firms. 
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Area 


Montana 

Southeast 
North  Dakota 

Southwest 
Wyoming 
East 

Southwest 
Total 


Table  K-6 

COST  FOR  REHABILITATION 

OF  STRIP-MINED  COAL  LANDS 

OLD  WEST  REGION 

,.  1975-1985 

(in  millions  of  1973  dollars) 

Low 


5.5 

2.9 

7.4 

2.0 

17.8 


14.9 

8.8 

21.9 

5.5 

51.1 


4.4 

2.4 

5.5 
1.6 

13.9 


11.0 

6.8 

15.6 

4.8 

38.2 


High 
Es  ti  maTeHl  ternati  ve 


7.5 

3.3 

10.5 

2.0 

23.3 


applied  to  apVotS"  fa'il,  VeXrntf  ^l"  s.^  A^tSV^I,'^ 
'"""     P™grl:s'?iJr(seeVtbn-ir  '^™  ""^'^'^  <>-«  ^'-•-  resource 


21.1 

11.5 

35.9 

5.9 

74.4 
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app?:ndix  l 
additional  water  requirements 

FOR 
COAL  ASSOCIATED  DEVELOPMENTS 


# 


^ 


1.0     Introduction 

Details  are  provided  in  this  appendix  of  expected  additional  water  re- 
quirements for  coal  mining  and  related  energy  and  community  developments 
Ln  the  Region  through  1985.   An  estimate  is  also  provided  of  the  expected 
capital  costs  associated  with  providing  these  additional  water  supplies. 

2.0     Additional  Water  Requirements 

Tables  L-1,  L-2  and  L-3,  show  annual  water  requirements  in  1980  and 
1985  for  1)  expanded  coal  mining  production,  2)  new  power  and  coal 
gasification  plants  and  slurry  pipelines,  and  3)  expected  population 
increases  in  si±i-State  areas  with  major  energy  related  developments,  all 
occurring  between  1975  and  1985.   These  requirements  are  presented  for 
the  three  alternative  projections  (expected  baseline,  low  estimate 
alternative  and  high  estimate  alternative)  and  aggregated  in  Tables  L-4 
and  L-5  to  provide  an  estimate  of  total  additional  annual  water  require- 
ments for  coal  associated  developments  in  the  Region  between  1975  and 
1985.   Table  L-5  distinguishes  between  expected  sources  of  supply  (i.e., 
ground  vs.  surface  water).   These  tables  are  self-explanatory  with  regard 
to  assumptions,  data  sources,  and  method  of  calculation.   Tables  L-4  and 
1,-5  indicate  that  for  the  expected  baseline  projection,  an  additional 
299  thousand  acre-feet  of  water  (about  70  percent  in  surface  water  and  30 
percent  in  groxind  water)  will  be  needed  in  1985  to  accommodate  these  coal 
associated  developments  occurring  between  1975  and  1985.   The  range  of 
possible  additional  water  requirements  in  1985  are  from  165  thousand 
acre-feet  (low  estimate  alternative)  to  514  thousand  acre-feet  (high 
estimate  alternative)  . 

3.0     Cost  of  Meeting  Additional  Water  Requirements 

In  distributing  water  requirements  between  ground  water  and  surface  water 
sources,  it  is  assumed  that  mining  and  slurry  pipeline  requirements  will 
be  met  by  developing  ground  water  (some  mines  may  build  relatively  small 
impoundments  to  catch  surface  runoff)  supplies.  ■'•   It  is  further  assumed 
that  the  private  sector  would  finance  such  developments.   On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  expected  that  electrical  generating  and  gasification  plants 
would  totally  utilize  surface  water  supplies-   For  the  purpose  of  this 
analysis  it  is  assumed  that  community  water  requirements  would  be  met  by 
the  development  of  ground  water  systems,  and  the  public  capital  that  is 
taken  into  account  in  Appendix  J. 


# 


As  indicated  in  Appendix  G,  the  debate  on  the  construction  of  any  coal 
slurry  pipeline  continues.   If  construction  occurs  there  is  also  the 
question  of  using  surface  versus  ground  water  in  the  pipeline.   This 
analysis,  based  on  the  sources  noted  (see  Table  L-5)  assumes  the  use  of 
ground  water. 

The  community  facilities  analysis,  and  related  capital  cost  estimates, 
presented  in  Appendix  J  assumed  the  development  of  ground  water  systems. 
While  the  Region's  population  is  relatively  evenly  split  between  the  use 
of  ground  and  surface  waters  (see  Chapter  IV,  Table  IV-5) ,  this  is 
because  a  large  portion  of  the  population  resides  near  major  rivers  and 
reservoirs.   Such  sources  are  generally  unavailable  locally  in  the  cur- 
rent and  expected  energy  development  areas. 
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Table  L-1 

ANNUAL  WATER  REQUIREMENTS 

FOR  EXPANDED  COAL  MINING  PRODUCTION 

OLD  WEST  REGION 

1975-1985 

(in  thousands  of  acre-feet) 


Expected 
Baseline 

Low  Estimate 
Alternative 
1980'   1985 

High  Est- 
Alternai 
1980 

imate 
tive 

Area 

198d 

1985 

1985 

Montana 

Southeast 

6.7 

11.3 

3.2    6.7 

12.4 

18.2 

North  Dakota 

Southwest 

3.2 

9.0 

2.1     5.5 

4.4 

14.7 

Wyomi  ng 

East 

12.7 

20.7 

6.9    13.8 

21.9 

43.7 

Southwest 

3.2 

4.4 

2.1     4.4 

3.2 

5.5 

Total 


25.8 


45.4 


14.3 


30.4 


41.9 


82.1 


Note:  Assumes  230  acre- feet  of  water  per  million  tons  of  coal  mined. 
Assumption  is  acolied  to  respective  alternative  coal  production 
projections  shown  in  Appendix  G,  Table  6-1.  Assumes  production 
levels  for  1075  as  shown  in  Table  K-1 ,  Appendix  K. 

Source:  Water  requirement  assumption  from  sources  shown  on  Table  K-1, 
Appendix  K. 
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Table  L-2 

ANNUAL  WATER  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 

NEW  POWER  AND  COAL  GASIFICATION 

PLANTS  AND  SLURRY  PIPELINES 

OLD  WEST  REGION 

1975-1985 

(in  thousands  of  acre-feet) 


Area 

Expected 
Baseline 

Low  Estimate 
Alternative 
1980  1985 

High  Es 
Alterr 
1980 

itimate 
lative 

1980 

1985 

1985 

Montana 

Southeast 
Power  Plants 
Coal  Gasification 

13.2 
0.0 

27.2 
0.0 

13.2 
0.0 

13.2 
0,0 

27.2 
0.0 

55.2 
17.0 

Nebraska 
Central 

Power  Plants 
East 

Power  Plants 

12.0 
12.0 

24.0 
12.0 

0.0 
0.0 

12.0 
12.0 

24.0 
12.0 

36.0 
12.0 

North  Dakota 
Southwest 
Power  Plants 
Coal  Gasification 

34.2 
0.0 

50.2 
17.0 

17.0 
0.0 

34.2 
0.0 

50.2 
0.0 

58.2 
34.0  . 

South  Dakota 
Northeast 
Power  Plants 

8.8 

8.8 

8.8 

8.8 

8.8 

26.4 

Wyoming 
East 

Power  Plants 
Coal  Gasification 
Slurry  Pipelines 

16.6 
0.0 
0.0 

24.0 

0.0 

20.0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0. 

6.6 
0.0 
0.0 

17.6 
0.0 
CO 

34.0 
17.0 
40.0 

Southwest 
Power  Plants 

30.0 

46.6 

20.0 

38.3 

38.3 

56.6 

Total 

126.8 

229.8 

59.0 

125.1 

178.1 

386.4 

Note: 

Assumes  20,000  acre- feet  per  year  per  1000  megawatts  power  generator; 
17,000  acre-feet  per  year  for  Lurgi  process  coal  gasification  plant 
producing  250  million  cubic  feet  por   day;  and  20,000  acre- feet  per 
year  for  slurry  pipeline  transporting  25  million  tons  of  coal  per  year. 
Assumptions  are  applied  to  alternative  development  schedules  of  power 
and  gasification  plants  as  shown  in  Tables  G-3  and  G-4,  respectively, 
of  Appendix  G. 

Source:  Water  requirements  assumptions  from  sources  shown  on  Table  K-1 , 
Appendix  K. 
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Table  L-3 


ANNUAL  WATER  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  EXPECTED 

POPULATION  INCREASES  IN  SUB-STATE  AREAS 

WITH  MAJOR  ENERGY  RELATED  DEVELOPMENTS 

OLD  WEST  REGION 

1975-1985 

(in  thousands  of  acre-feet) 


t 


Area 


Expected 
Baseline 
1980    T98r 


Low  Estimate 

Alternative 

T980~ 


High  Estimate 
Al ternative 


T985    1980 


1985 


Montana 
Southeast 

2,9 

3.6 

1.6 

2.2 

6.5 

10.7 

North  Dakota 
Southwest 

4.7 

6.3 

1.8 

3.1 

8.5 

11.6 

Wyomi  ng 
East 

Southwest 

7.8 
3.8 

9.2 
4.9 

2.5 
nil 

4.0 
nil 

13.4 
4.0 

18.1 
5.2 

Total 

19.2 

24.0 

5.9 

9.3 

32.4 

45.6 

Note:  Assumes  200  gallons  per  day  per  capita  (or  0.00112  acre-feet  per 
person-year)— includes  personal,  some  industrial,  services,  etc. 
See  Table  IV-5  of  Chapter  IV  in  relation  to  population.  This 
assumption  is  then  applied  to  alternative  expected  population  in- 
creases as  shown  in  Table  J-1  of  Appendix  J. 


^ 
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Table  L-4 

SUMMARY  OF 
ADDITIONAL  ANNUAL  WATER  REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  COAL  ASSOCIATED  DEVELOPMENTS 
OLD  WEST  REGION 
1975-1985 
(in  thousands  of  acre-feet) 


Area 

Montana 
Southeast 
Mining 
Plants 

Population  Increase 
Subtotal 

Nebraska 
Central 
Plants 

East 
Plants 

North  Dakota 
Southwest 
Mining 
Plants 

Papulation  Increase 
Subtotal 


Expected 
Baseline 

Low  Estimate 
Alternative 
1980       1985 

High  E; 
Alteri 

1980 

s timate 
native 

1980 

1985 

1985 

6.7 
13.2 

2.9 
22.8 

11.3 

27.2 

3.6 

42.1 

3.2 
13.2 

1.6 
18.0 

6.7 
13.2 

2.2 
22.1 

12.4 

27.2 

6.5 

46.1 

18.2 

72.2 

10.7 

101.1 

12.0 

24.0 

0.0 

12.0 

24.0 

36.0 

12.0 

12.0 

0.0 

12.0 

12.0 

12.0 

3.2 
34.2 

4.7 
42.1 

9.0 
67.2 

6.3 
82.5 

2.1 
17.0 

1.8 
20.9 

5.5 
34.2 

3.1 
42.8 

4.4 
50.2 

8.5 
63.1 

14.7 

92.2 

11.6 

118.5 

South  Dakota 
Northeast 
Plants 


8.8        8.8 


8.8 


8.8 


8.8 


26.4 


Wyomi  ng 
East 
Mining 
Plants 
Pipelines 

Population  Increase 
Subtotal 


Southwest 
Mining 
Plants 

Population  Increase 
Subtotal 


12.7 

20.7 

6.9 

13.8 

21.9 

43.7 

16.6 

24.0 

0.0 

6.6 

17.6 

51.0 

0.0 

20.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0,0 

40.0 

7.8 

9.2 

2.5 

4.0 

13.4 

18.1 

37.1 

73.9 

9.4 

24.4 

52.9 

152.8 

3.2 

4.4 

2.1 

4.4 

3.2 

5.5 

30.0 

46.6 

20.0 

38.3 

38.3 

56.6 

3.8 

4.9 

0.0 

0.0 

4.0 

5.2 

37.0 

55.9 

22.1 

42.7 

45.5 

67.3 

Total 


171.8     299.2 


79.2     164.8       252.4       514.1 


Note:     Aggreg.>ted  from  Tables  L-1 ,  L-2  and  L-3. 
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SUMMARY  OF  DIVISION  OF  ADDITIONAL  ANNUAL  WATER  REQUIREMENTS 

BETWEEN  GROUND  WATER  AND  SURFACE  WATER 

FOR  COAL  ASSOCIATED  DEVELOPMENTS 

OLD  WEST  REGION 

1975-1985 

(in  thousands  of  acre-feet) 


Area 

Montana 
Southeast 
Ground  Water 
Surface  Water 

Nebraska 
Central 

Surface  Water 
East 

Surface  Water 

North  Dakota 
Southwest 
Ground  Water 
Surface  Water 

South  Dakota 
Northeast 
Surface  Water 

Wyoming 

East 
Ground  Water 
Surface  Water 

Southwest 
Ground  Water 
Surface  Water 

Total 

Ground  Water 
Surface  Water 


Expected 
Baseline 

Low  Estimate 
Alternative 
l§6{i      1985 

High  Estimate 
Alternative 

1980 

1985 

1580 

-y^ 

9.6 
13.2 

14.9 
27.2 

4.8 
13.2 

8.9 
13.2 

18.9 
27.2 

28.9 
^72.2 

12.0 

24.0 

0.0 

12.0 

24.0 

36.0 

12.0 

12.0 

0.0 

12.0 

12.0 

12.0 

7.9 
34.2 

15.3 
67.2 

3.9 
17.0 

8.6 
34.2 

12.9 
50.2 

26.3 
92.2 

8.8    8.8 


8.8    8.8 


8.8 


26.4 


20.5 
16.6 

49.9 
24.0 

9.4 
0.0 

17.8 
6.6 

35.3 
17.6 

101.8 
51.0 

7.0 
30.0 

9.3 
46.6 

2.1 
20.0 

4.4 
38.3 

7.2 
38.3 

10.7 
56.6 

171.8 

45.0 

126.8 

299.2 

89.4 

209.8 

79.2 
20.2 
59.0 

164.8 

39.7 

125.1 

252.4 

74.3 

178.1 

514.1 
167.7 
346.4 

Note:  Assumes  that  1) ground  water  will  be  used  for  mining  and  slurry  pipe- 
line developments  sources;  2)  surface  waters  will  be  used  in  power 
and  coal  gasification  plant  developments;  and  3)  population  increases 
will  use  ground  water  sources  entirely. 

Source:  Discussions  with  NGPRP  study  personnel  and  as  indicated  in  text. 
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r.ihlo  li-fi  fjrovidcs  some  cstim<»Les  of  caf)ital  costs  for  alternative  sur- 
l.Kc  w.it<>"r  dcv<!lopment  schemes.   These;  estimates  are  taken  from  the 
N(jr  thjern' Creat  Plains  Resource  Proqram  study.   While  the  variation  is 
suh'-.tant  i.il,  the  schemes  for  transporting  water  without  building  new 
rf.'-.orvoirs  average  out  at  a  capital  cost  of  about  $1,000  (in  1973 
dollars)  per  acre- foot  of  water.   From  Chapter  IV  and  the  NGPRP  study  it 
apjjoars  that  sufficient  surplus  surface  waters  are  available  in  the 
Region's  reservoirs  to  meet  requirements  through  1985  as  shown  in  Table 
L-5.   The  transport  of  such  water  would  probably  necessitate  the  con- 
struction of  aqueducts  and  other  related  facilities.   These  could  be 
accomplished  by  public  or  private  agencies.   Assuming,  then,  that  surface 
waters  are  used  in  coal-related  industrial  activities  in  the  amounts  as 
shown  in  Table  L-5,  then  for  the  expected  baseline  projection  (see  Table 
L-7)  the  public  and/or  private  capital  cost  requirement  (between  1975 
and  1985)  is  estimated  to  be  cibout  $210  million  (in  1973  prices)  to 
provide  additionally  needed  surface  waters  by  1985. 
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Table  L-7 

ESTIMATED  TOTAL  PUBLIC  CAPITAL  COST  FOR  MEETING 

ADDITIONAL  SURFACE  WATER  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 

COAL  ASSOCIATED  DEVELOPMENTS 

OLD  WEST  REGION 

1975-1985 

(in  millions  of  1973  dollars) 


Low  Estimate       High  Estimate 
Expected  Baseline      Alternative         Alternative 


Area 

1975-1980 

1975-1985 

1975-1980 

1975-1985 

1975-1980 

1975-1985 

Montana 
Southeast 

13.2 

27.2 

13.2 

13.2 

27.2 

72.2 

Nebraska 
Central 
East 

12.0 
12.0 

24.0 
12.0 

0.0 
0.0 

12.0 
12.0 

24.0 
12.0 

36.0 
12.0 

North  Dakota 
Southwest 

34.2 

67.2 

17.0 

34.2 

50.2 

92.2 

South  Dakota 
Northeast 

8.8 

8.8 

8.8 

8.8 

8.8 

26,4 

Wyoming 
East 
Southwest 

16.6 
30.0 

24.0 
46.6 

0.0 
20.0 

6.6 
38.3 

17.6 
38.3 

51.0 
56.6 

Total 


126.8 


209.8 


59.0 


125.1 


178.1 


346.4 


Note:  Assumes  all  surface  waters  will  be  provided  by  aqueducts  and  pipelines  at  a 

capital  cost  of  $1,000  per  acre-foot  (see  Table  L-6),  and  applied  to  Table  L-5. 
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APPENDIX  M 


COMPUTATION  OF  CAPITAL  RATIOS 
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As  described  in  the  text,  a  major  goal  of  this  plan  is  to  reduce  tlie 
income  qaf)i   In  order  to  generate  additional  regional  income,  additional 
';<»l>ital  im'estment  —  both  public  and  private  —  must  be  made  in  the 
old  West  Region.   This  appendix  presents  estimates  of  capital-output 
and  other  ratios  which  are  used  to  compute  the  aggregate  avnount  of  capi- 
tal required  to  generate  the  desired  additional  regional  income. 

Due  to  the  paucity  of  investment  data  for  the  Region,  it  is  not  possible 
to  develop  unique  incremental  capital-output  ratios  (ICORs)  for  the 
Region.   Consequently,  it  is  necessary  to  use  national  ratios.   The  con- 
cept of  ICOR  used  in  this  analysis  is  the  increase  in  capital  stock 
over  a  period  of  years,  divided  by  the  increase  in  the  productive  ca- 
pacity, expressed  as  output  per  year,  during  the  same  period.   Concep- 
tually, the  ICOR  must  be  taken  net  not  gross  in  both  the  numerator  and 
denominator.   Investment  that  merely  replaces  capital  that  is  worn-out 
does  not  increase  capacity.   However,  the  figures  are  often  taken  gross 
because  of  the  difficulty  in  estimating  the  economic  life  of  investments. 

Estimates  of  ICORS  by  sector  for  the  U.S.  are  shown  in  Table  M-1.   Based 
upon  these  sector  estimates,  the  aggregate  ICOR  for  the  U.S.  is  estimated 
to  be  3.1.3 

The  ICORs  in  Table  M-1  relate  to  output  as  defined  by  the  usual  definition 
of  "gross  product"  by  sector.   Unfortunately,  no  regional  gross  product 
data  by  sector  are  available.   Hence,  the  ICORs  in  Table  M-1  must  be 
adjusted  to  an  earnings  base  —  that  is,  to  incremental  capital-earnings 
ratios  (ICERs) .   These  adjustments  are  shown  in  Table  M-2.   The  aggregate 
ICF:r  for  the  U.S.  is  estimated  to  be  4.7,  and  for  the  Region  the  aggre- 
gate ICER  is  5.2. 


# 


^  See  Everett  E.  Hagen,  The  Economics  of  Development,  Richard  D.  Irwin 
Inc.,  Homewood,  Illinois,  1968,  Chapter  8. 

2 

The  methodology  used  is  essentially  equivalent  to  that  used  in  the 

Development  Plan,  Four  Corners  Regional  Commission,  February  1972, 

Appendix  E,  p.  348. 

3  This  compares  with  an  estimate  of  2.6  —  based  upon  data  through 

i9()')  —  developed  in  the  Four  Corners  Regional  Plan.   Klein  estimates 
that  the  aggregate  U.S.  capital-output  ratio  for  1953  was  3.2  —  see 
Lawrence  R.  Klein,  An  Introduction  to  Econometrics,  1962,  p.  195. 
Klein's  estimate  is  based  upon  Kuznets'  data  for  1900  through  1953  — 
see  Simon  Kuznets,  "Long  Term  Changes  in  the  National  Income  of  the 
United  States  of  America  Since  1870,"  Income  and  Wealth,  Series  II,  1952. 

Gross  product  by  sector  is  the  value  added  to  production  by  sector 
(i.e.,  the  total  value  of  all  payments  owed  to  all  factors  of  produc- 
tion, including  wages,  rents,  interest,  profits,  depreciation  and 
taxes;  and  tsxcludes  interfirm  purchases  of  intermediate  goods) . 
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Table  M-1 

ESTIMATED  U.S.  INCREMENTAL  CAPITAL -OUTPUT  RATIOS 

BY  SECTOR 

Sector  ICOR 

Agriculture  3.2 

Mining^           .  4.6 

Contract  Construction  1.0 

Manufacturing^                      _  2.3 

Transportation,  Communications  &  Utilities  5.3 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade^    ^  1.0 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate  1.0 

Services-^  1.0 

Government^  10.4 

Weighted  Average  3.1 


Estimated  using  the  change  in  the  annual  real  gross  product  of  farm 
agriculture  from  1955  to  1972,  and  the  corresponding  change  in  total 
farm  physical  assets  in  1967  prices.  No  investment  data  are  avail- 
able for  forestries  and  fisheries;  however,  farm  output  accounts  for 
92  percent  of  total  agricultural  output.  The  ICOR  for  agriculture 
is  net  of  investment  used  to  replace  depreciated  assets.  If  current 
prices  are  used  the  ICOR  for  agriculture  would  be  7.9.  This  reflects 
the  relatively  large  inflationary  increase  in  factor  inputs  (i.e., 
land,  machinery,  buildings,  etc.)  as  compared  to  the  inflationary 
increases  in  the  prices  of  agriculture  products.  Source:  Bureau  of 
Economic  Analysis,  Survey  of  Current  Business,  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  Economic  Research  Service,  Balance  Sheet  of  the  Farming 
Sector,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (various  issues  of  each). 

The  ICOR's  for  these  sectors  were  estimated  using  the  change  in  annual 
real  gross  product  from  1957  to  1973,  and  the  cumulated  gross  new  capi- 
tal and  equipment  expenditures  during  the  corresponding  period.  The 
capital  and  equipment  expenditures  were  deflated  by  a  weighted  average 
of  the  contract  construction  price  index  and  the  manufacturers  durable 
goods  price  index.  Source:  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  Survey  of 
Current  Business,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  (various  issues). 

Estimated  using  the  same  methodology  as  described  in  footnote  2;  however, 
it  was  not  possible  to  disaggregate  new  capital  and  equipment  expendi- 
tures by  sector. 

Estimated  using  the  annual  change  in  real  gross  product  of  the  government 
sectors  from  1957  to  1973,  and  the  cumulated  gross  capital  outlays  by 
government  (excluding  expenditures  for  land  and  existing  structures  and 
expenditures  for  military  hardware)  during  the  corresponding  time  period. 
Capital  outlays  were  deflated  by  a  weighted  average  of  the  construction 
and  manufacturers  durable  goods  price  indexes.  Source:  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Analysis,  Survey  of  Current  Business,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Government  Finance,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
(various  issues  of  each). 

Weighted  by  U.S.  gross  product  by  sector  for  1973. 
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Table  M-;^ 
ESTIMATED  INCREMENTAL  CAPITAL-EARNINGS  RATIOS 


ICER-U.S. 


Agriculture  ^-^ 

Mining  'i'^ 

Contract  Construction  '-^ 

Manufacturing  .  .                 ^-^ 

Transportation,  Communications  &  Utilities                lU.i 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade  ]-6 

Finance,  Insurance  &  Real  Estate  J-^ 
Services 


Government 


1.2 
11.5 


Weighted  Average  (U.S.)^  •     3  4.7 

Weighted  Average  (Old  West  Region)  5.2 

1  Based  upon  ICOR's   (Table  M-1)  and  ratios  of  gross  product  by 
sector  to  earnings  by  sector. 

2  Weighted  by  U.S.  earnings  by  sector  for  1973. 

3  Weighted  by  Old  West  Region  earnings  by  sector  for  1972.     If  1973 
and  1974  data  are  used  the  ICER  would  be  5.1.     However,   the   1972 
data  are  firmer  estimates  of  earnings,  and  the  more  recent  agri- 
culture are  still  being  revised. 
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Additional  capital  investment  in  the  Region  may  increase  income  through 
additional  employment  and/or  increased  productivity  of  current  employ- 
ment.  Given  the  relatively  favorable  level  of  employment  relative  to 
population  existing  in  the  Region,  this  plan  suggests  that  much  of  the 
additional  capital  investment  be  directed  toward  increasing  labor  pro- 
ductivity (i.e.,  increasing  average  earnings  per  employee).   That  the 
productivity  and  earnings  of  existing  employment  will  also  increase 
because  of  additional  capital  investment  can  be  shown  from  the  follow- 
ing simple  relationship: 

•  Assume  a  Cobb-Douglas  production  function  in  the  Old  West 
Region  of  the  form: 

Y  =  f  (K,  L)  =  AL^  K-"-"^ 

also, 

>v   ^  €-1  l-€ 
W  =  dY  =  CAL    K 

^L 

Where  the  wage  (W)  equals  the  marginal  productivity  of  labor. 

Where  Y  is  output, 

Where  K  is  capital. 

Where  L  is  labor,  and 

Where  A  is  a  constant  scale  factor. 

Consequently,  with  additional  capital,  K,  introduced  into  the  Region,  the 
marginal  productivity  of  labor  will  be  increased  (and  thus  wages  will  be 
increased) .   With  respect  to  a  change  in  K, 

€—1   l-€ 
Z^  =  CAL    /\k    ,  and 

w  +Aw    /.-  .  A..  \  1-e 


^ 


H^) 


w 

Based  upon  U.S.  data  for  1902-1952,  €  has  been  estimated  to  be  0.844. 
Thus,  a  10  percent  increase  in  capital,  K,  will  increase  average  annual 
real  wages  by  1.5  percent. 

The  foregoing  relationships  are  aggregative  and  are  based  upon  historical 
data  for  the  U.S.   Their  use  in  this  plan  is  to  suggest  the  overall  magni- 
tude on  capital  investment  required  to  reduce  the  income  gap  in  the 


1 

See  Economic  Development  Action  Plan,  Ozarks  Regional  Commission, 
December  1971,  p.  75. 
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Region,   enviously,  the  ultimate  Intact  of  additional  capital  investment 
in  the  Region  on  1)  additional  en^loyment  (e.g.,  in  Indian  area^) 
2)  increased  en^loyment  participation  rates,  or  3)  additional  earnings  per 
eiqployee,  will  largely  be  a  function  of  the  nature  of  the  actual  invest- 
ment projects  and  the  economic  structure  of  the  Region. 

Finally,  Table  M-3  provides  a  crude  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  public 
capital  outlays  to  total  capital  outlays  for  selected  years  between  1968 
and  1973,   Fix)m  this  it  appears  that  this  ratio  of  public  to  total  invest- 
ment has  been  ranging  between  edsout  0.2  and  0.3. 


• 
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